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77. Cf. Ti^a-s picture ot the Lapithm put before a feast of which 
the 7 are unable to partake, ‘A.’ vi. 603 — 

Iiucent genialibus altia 
Anroa fulcra toris, cputeqne ante ora paratm 
Hegifico luxu. 

78. nicjt repas/.] A coKiy banquet, which none but the wealthy could 

command. Cf . IV. 17. ' 

sit A.-S. redfitm, to rob, reave. See 

Scotfc, ‘L, of L* 1 . 225 ; ii* 170. 

l>f.] His loss of regal dignity notwithstanding. 

80. In the passage quoted above from Virgil, ■ the eldest of the Furies * 
-a personification of Famine or Hanger (Servinsl-recllnes closa liy, 
and baffles the expectant banqueters of their feast-~ 

Furiamm maxnma jnxta 
Accubnt et manibns prohibet contingere mensas. 

Bee Prof. Conington's verse translation of the passage, which recalls 
some of Gray’s touches. 

8h Fell.] Cruel ; A..S. fell. Cf. O. Fr. /ri ; It. /efto ; D. /ei. The 
word being of Keltic origin, probably fa!, or feal, meaning bad. 

— Famine.] Hunger personified. Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ 8iS. 

- Seoal.] The verb must not bo regarded ns transitive ; smile is a 
cognate accusative substituted for ‘ scowl,’ or some similar word, by a 
poetical artifice amounting to a contradiction in terms. Milton uses 
the verb transitively with an accusative of the person. 

82. Fale/ul.] A.-S. beal, bnlo, balew. Morris, ‘Spec. Early Eng.’ 
p» S83. 


— Baffled.] Like Tantalus, he devours only vrith his eyes the rich 
fare put before him. Baffle is generaUy supposed to exhibit the common 
frequentative affix -le, but Wcdgivood gives a different account. 

S3. Transition of subject to the ruinous civil wars of York and 
Eanenster. (o.) 

Bray.] An onomatopoeia in all probability ; see lyedgivood. It 

is unusual to speak of a noise ns braying. Asses, men, trumpets. &o. 
bray. r . v. 

84. The construction is inteijectional and loose, though the words 
are obviously descriptive of close hand-to-hand conflict. See Scott 
'E.ofL.’i. 218,234; ii. 08 . ’ 

S5. long years.] ^ A long list of years. Bdvoc is said by Shakspearian 
editors to be a cry inviting to indiscriminate carnage, and some connect 
it with haiei ; see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 519. 

— Ui-ge their destined rourse.] Follow the course pre-ordained by 

late. To urge one’s teay is a Latinism (e. g. see Ovid, ‘.Fasti,’ vi. 520) 
but it is tborougbly naturalised in English. Cf. Scott. • L of L 
ii. 516. ' 
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■95. Accursed.'] Applied Ttignely to any instmment of punishment, of 
divine ■\VTath, or of snpcrnatnral destrnctioh. 

— Zoom.] In A.-S. meant simply fnmitnre, and this we may see in 
the derivative heir-loom. 

— S/amp.] See note on characters, v. S2. 

— Zatifi/.] Confirm, make sure, seal. Thus we say, ' a man's fate is 
sealed.’ 

— Strophe iii. 

97. This invocation to Edward I. is intentionally abrupt. On lo, see 
note I. i. 

9S. IVeare tcc.] let ns weave the woof now that the thread is spun. 
Bee on v. 43. 

99. Half of thy heart.] Edward’s wife, Eleanor of Castille, daughter of 
Ferdinand IV., died a few years after the conquest of 'Wales, (g.) For 
the story of her heroism and devotion , see School Histories of England. 

— Consecrate.] We use the word in the sense of devoting to a good 
service, but Gray has in mind the force of the lat. sacer, sacrore, &o. 
which applies to bad ns well ns to good. 

100. IVoce.] IVoven is the older and more common form of the parti- 
ciple. Milton uses both (P.L. ix. 839; Son. vi. 2). For other verbs mth 
double forms, see Adams, 5 S50. 

101. Apostrophe of the bard to the companions of his tuneful ort who 
are vanishing from his sight. 

— Forlorn.] Cf. note on V. 107. It is in aareement with me in 
V. 102. 

102. The original reading (see Various Ite.adingB) avas changed by Gray 
because of the false quantity necessitated by the metre in Caradoc. 

103. Track.] The broad path of light wliich the declining sun leaves 
behind it. 

104. Melt.] Into unsubstantial air. From my eyes must be looked on 
as applying in some degree to both verbs. 

105. The disappearance of the phantasms, ■n-ith which the bard’s ecstasy 
had peopled the cliffs, is followed immediately by a glorious vision of 
unveiled futurity. On the word scenes, see a note of Coleridge in the 
‘ Biog. Lit.’ ch. XX. p. 199. 

108. Glittering skirts.] Skirts, strictly applicable to the loose edge of 
flowing garments, is figuratively used of an 3 rthing that may be compared 
■with a sheet of woven fabric. Gr.ay very likely had in mind Milton, 
‘P. L.’ iii. 381 ; cf. also, ibid. v. ISS. 

107. Cf. Dryden's ‘ State of Innocence,’ not iv. so. i. — 

Their glory shoots npon my aching sight. 

The eyes ache with the effort of gazing on overpoweringly dazzling 
splendour. 



GENERAL INTRODTJCTION. 




Few words will be needed to explain to those already 
familiar with Indian education the aim, range, and 
plan of the present series. Throughout our Eastern 
empire, from the upper classes of the high schools to 
the end of the University course in the hlaster of 
Arts’ degree, English, as a language and a literature, 
has been made an essential part of the scheme of 
public instruction. The attempt has been made, with 
vigour and success, to impart through the medium of 
English as high a culture as is attained in this coun- 
try by the study of the Greek and Latin classics, hlany 
obstacles have opposed themselves to such efibrts. 
It -will suffice to mention three: — (1), the want of 
sound, trustworthy, cheap, convenient texts of authors 
that are, or ought to be read ; (2), the labour both 
to teacher and student of bringing to bear on parti- 
cular points philological and critical information 
scattered irregularly over many volumes; (3), the 
absence of any authoritative and satisfactory grammar 
or dictionary. A difficulty' of another order, less 
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6. &■«/«.] Careless ; Lnt. so (privative), cum. 

C. llott,'} Or novf ell, ns It is sometimes spelt, was one oj the ITclsh 
heroes. For a slight and somcwliat different account of him, see Southey, 
‘ Mndoo in Wnles,' pt. il. 

7. Cian't.1 Pronounced Kian. 

— Madoc.l nis father-in-law, of whom ho demnndea no dowry (v. 8). 

9. Tho sense la not clear at first sight. Par. ' Ho sned for nnd won 
tlie lovely iiinid just as she was, ndonicd with no charms but those given 
her by nature.’ 

10. And /lad.'i Scil. and tron for his bride. 

11. Tlio following is Sir. Iforlcy’s lltcml version of tho original of tho 
rest of the poem— 

The heroes who marched to Cattmeth were renowned. 

Wine and mead out of golden goblets was their beverage. 

Tlmt year was to them one of high solemnity, 

Tlireo hundred nnd si.vty-flve chieftains smnrlng tho golden torques. 

Of those wlio hurried fortli after the excess of revelling, 

But three escaped by valour from tlio funeral fosse. 

The two war-dogs of Acron and Cynon tho Dauntless, 

And myself, from tho spilling of blood, tho reward of my pure song. 

— Callraelh.] 1 , Cad-traeth = war-tract, 2. Cad-rhalth = smr-fcncc. 
(ilovloy.) 

12. T/iric( Uto hundred.'] For tho exact number, sco above. 

1-1. Chaim of regal honour.] These collars of gold wero badges of dis- 
tinction amongst tlio different Keltic tribes. 

17. Cf. ‘ Tbo pure bovemgo of tbo bee,’ IS. 44. Hector was tho drink 
Of tho gods in Greek mythology. 

18. Scslalic.] Aottvo = producing ecstasy or transport. 

19. Flush’d.] ‘ Flushed with victom is nnimated by it, excited, ns if by 
an increased flow of vital fluids,’ (Wedgwood, s.v.) 

20. ‘ Ex ils antom, qni nimio potn madidl ad bellum proporabnnt, 
non cvBsoro nisi tros.’ (Latin version.) With wliich compare Mr. 
Morlcy’a translation above. 

21. Conan.] OrCbynon{Kynon),lfBpeltBCCordingtoitspronunciation. 

23. And /, &o.] ‘ Et egomet ipso, sangnino rubens j aliter ad hoo 

carmen complngondum non superstes fnissem.’ (Latin version.) Few 
will deny the siipcnonty of Gray’s version to tbo Latin. 

— Meanest.] Tlureo words, etymologically distinct, bavo converged 
under the form ‘mean:’ 1 . A.-S. mftn, mmno, gerarcne; 0. H. G. gn- 
melni ; N. H. G. gemoln ; Lat. communis, common— the adjective wo have 
hero. 2. O. and Norm. Fr. mcano ; O. Fr. niolon, mcien ; N. Fr. moyen ; 
Lat. TOCdianus — which gives both a substantive and adjective. 3. A.-S, 
mrenan ; 0. H. G. melnan ; N. H. G. moinen ; 0. E. monen, to mean or 
signify. 
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arduous and now partially overcome, lies in the Diet 
that even in the broadest and most abstract of writers 
many allusions and many associations foreign to an 
Oriental may be found, the off-hand explanation of 
which can scarcely be entrusted to native or even 
to all English teachers. 

It is with a view to remedying in a measure these 
defects, and after long and careful investigation, that 
this publication has been undertaken. The general 
plan of the work may be stated as follows. 

In the first place the authors, or extracts from 
authors to be dealt with, ai‘e determined by the 
selected hsts of the Indian Universities, and by the 
information given in the Reports of the Directors of 
Public Instruction. Standard classical authors, avIioso 
productions are likely to be read frequently and 
universally, will first receive attention, whilst the 
restrictions of copyright Avill for the present impose 
another limit. 

The second point is the choice of a text to reprint 
from. Care is to be bestowed on discovering what 
the* writer himself considered to be the most satisfac- 
tory presentation of his work. This must be repro- 
duced without any unwarrantable change of ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, or arrangement. In some cases 
it is impossible to pursue this course, and it becomes 
pecessary to compare and collate different editions, 
throwing various readings into an appendix. Of 
the volumes now before the public, Scott and 
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Thomson’s Seasons have been treated according to the 
former system, the other — namely, Gray’s poems — 
according to the latter. 

Thirdly, it is intended that each volume should 
commence with an introduction biographical and 
critical, or at all events with some brief notice to' 
prepare the student’s mind for the contents of the 
book. The utterance of any new and unsupported 
judgment will be, as far as possible, avoided, but 
the opinions of differing critics must be stated and 
weighed. It is hoped that in any case some notion 
will be conveyed of an author’s relation to England’s 
intellectual history, even if his absolute merits are 
'wrongly estimated. 

The fourth and most important part of the task is 
the preparation of the commentary. Each annotator 
is, of course, responsible for his own work, and the 
strict uniformity which a single mind might observe 
wiU be well sacrificed for accmnulation of knowledge 
and economy of time. It is the business of the 
editor to see that different volumes do not cover the 
same ground, and that references to books both within 
and Avithout the series are correct and harmonious, to 
bear constantly in mind the necessities and capacities 
of Indian students, and to maintain certain general 
principles of order in the progress of the series. 

The notes are lexical, grammatical, literaiy, or ex- . 
planatory of difficulties in the matter. A due propor- 
tion must be kept up betAveen these different elements, 
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but it is obvious that this proportion, as u-ell as the 
quality of the notes, should vary according to the 
character of the author and the stage of educational 
advancement at -which he -would be read. Points 
requiring notice in Scott may be passed over in the 
* case of Gray, whilst new classes and new grades of 
difficiilties arise when we come to Jlilton, Spenser, 
and Shahspeare, the same shades of distinction hold- 
ing good with regard to prose writers. 

Again, it is useless to presuppose at any level in 
the present course of instruction a deeper knowledge 
of English philology or a wider acquaintance with 
linguistics than is at this moment within the reach 
of ordinarily intelligent teachers and trilling pupils. 
But a steady forward movement is perceptible in 
the.se studies, extending itself into all counti-ies where 
our language is used or taught, and it is possible 
that within a reasonable period the facts of Early 
English and the discovered Laws of Language may 
be as familiar in some schools as the Greek Dialects 
and the Principles of Physics have been in others. 
With this movement it is intended that these notes 
should advance — neither falling short of it nor out- 
stripping it. Succeeding volumes, whether addressed 
to higher or lower students, will be built upon those 
that have gone before them, and so mistakes will be 
rectified, misconceptions cleared away, and knowledge 
placed on a more secure and scientific basis. Inas- 
much as the commentary will in many cases contain 
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' matter Buited to various stages of education, the 
teacher must exercise a sound discretion in pointing 
out to his pupils what is essential for them, and so, 
too, with regard to the many clues given, the many 
questions barely opened out, he must follow them up 
or not according to his own judgment and abihty. 
Though sufficient information is suppHed for the 
purpose of comprehending the author, yet the notes 
have been compiled throughout on the supposition 
that students are in command of the most ordinary 
manuals, and that teachers have access to some small 
library. Perhaps, indeed, there will be no presump- 
tion in remarking that, so far as the governmental 
schools are concerned, the nucleus of a library ought 
to be insisted upon as indispensable, wherever the 
teaching of English is carried beyond the merest ele- 
ments, and that some small proportion of the annual 
income should be devoted to the purchase of books. 
The aids absolutely requisite for the proper use of 
these notes have been reduced to the lowest number 
possible, but the student must have within reach the 
smaller dictionary of Ogilvie, Webster, or Chambers 
(Etymological) ; Angus’ or Latham’s Handbook of 
the English Language ; Adams’ or Latham’s English 
Grammar (that contained in Angus’ Handbook will 
barely suffice) ; a manual of analysis such as Morell’s ; 
and copies of the works of a few of our greatest 
writers. A longer list of books for the purpose of 
reference will be given hereafter. 
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In treating etymological questions, due care has 
been exercised to follow up the history of a word as 
far as possible, rejecting the a priori method of 
Menage, Skinner, and even more modern autho- 
rities, — to illustrate and strengthen established prin- 
ciples such as Grimm’s Law, — to avoid imparting an 
unfair bias in matters as yet under dispute such 
as the radical and imitative theories. 

The grammatical portion of the notes has been 
dealt with from the point of view of Greek and Latin 
scholarship. Dogmatic and pedantic rules are shunned 
or pointed out by reference only, whilst it is hoped 
that some light has been brought to bear on real 
syntactical ditBculties from the laws of natural 
grammar and the analogy of other languages. In 
this department, too, the historical mode of enquiry 
will be adhered to, so lar as it has been advanced 
by the published labours of philologists. 

With regard to literary comments and general ex- 
planations, it is not easy to speak definitely. The 
main object has been to state what is put forward in 
clear simple language, and to support it by reference 
to received authorities. The pursuit of world-wide 
thoughts, common-places, turns of phraseology, and 
peculiarities of style, up to their ultimate origin, has 
not been altogether neglected, and accuracy has been 
aimed at in all that relates to history, geography, or 
science. 

It remains to add that the mechanical details of 
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the ■work have received their proper share of atten- 
tion. Type, paper, binding, and size are selected and 
determined upon with special reference to the means 
and requirements of the class of students for whom 
the series is designed, and it is hoped that a volume 
has been produced serviceable for school-boys and at 
the same time not imsuited to college use. 

In introducing a series of this kind, it is usual to 
offer some remarks upon any existing works that 
occupy the same field. These shall be as brief as 
possible. The numerous annotated editions of stan- 
dard English authors which the Universities Local 
Examination Scheme has called into -being, seem to 
fall naturally under two groups — the volumes already 
issued from the Clarendon Press — the cram-books 
got up for middle-class schools. Both classes of 
works are addressed to English teachers and English 
pupils only, but even setting aside that fact, neither 
of them satisfies the needs of India in other respects. 
The aim of the former is too high, whilst the range 
of the latter is far too low. The British India 
Classics are intended to fill a middle position between 
the two, in matter approaching the one, in mode of 
treatment rising to ■within a little of the other. It is 
possible that a publication carried out on such a plan 
may find favour in some English schools, and this 
possibility has not been lost sight of in the execution 
of the work. 
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In conclusion, the Editor Tvoiild wish to assure all 
who are engaged or interested in Indian education 
that any suggestions or information conducive to the 
improvement of the series will be thankfully received 
by him tlmough the medium of the publishers. 



PREFACE. 


The fact that in this edition the poems of Gray are 
printed in a different order from that followed in 
previous editions needs explanation. 

In a hook designed exclusively for schools and students 
preparing for a specific examination, the most suitable 
principle of classification seems to he that which is most 
intelligihle. The poems, therefore, are given in the 
order in which they were composed. 

By introducing the ' Elegy ’ among the Odes, no 
violence has been done to the principle of natural classi- 
fication, since, essentially, an Elegy is just as much a 
lyrical poem as a ‘ Hymn to Adversity,’ or an ‘ Ode on 
the Death of a Oat.’ By placing in an Appendix such 
miscellaneous pieces as could not be classed with strictly 
lyric poetry, the charge of incongruity has been avoided. 
The exact or approximate date of composition, wherever 
it can he ascertained, is appended to each poem. 

The text adopted is (with many exceptions, chiefly in 
elision and punctuation) that of Mitford’s edition (1816), 
with which several other editions, dated respectively 
1708 (first collected edition), 1786, 1800, 1821, 1855, 
have been compared. 

From the edition of Mathias (1814) the Editor has 
obtained a list of various readings and two or three 
additions not incorporated in the text. 

, It is hoped that no apology is necessary for printing 
the ‘ Elegy ’ ns it was written. Writing to Horace 
Walpole (Feb. 11, 1751), Gray expressly says : ‘ Dodsley 
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must print it (the ‘ Elegy ’) without any interval between 
the stanzas, because the sense is in some instances 
continued beyond them.’ 

For the notes generally, and especially for the refer- 
ences to parallel passages from aneient and modern 
authors, the Editor is largely indebted to the commen- 
taries of Wakefield (1786) and Mitford (1816). The 
illustrative and explanatory notes of the author, some 
of which have been condensed for the sake of economising 
space, are distinguished by a (g). 

As an analysis of the metres used by Gray has been 
given, no explanation of metrical peculiarities will be 
found in the notes. 

The biographical sketch is based on the correspondence 
as published by Mitford, and dates have been given in 
most cases. 

Lastly, the critical introduction is a systematic attempt 
— which does not pretend to be exhaustive — to point 
out to the student the attitude of past and contemporary 
criticism towards the poems of Gray, and to give some 
materials for forming an independent conclusion. 

OxFoim: 1868. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

A FEW verbal corrections have been made in this edition 
and one or two notes have been added, for which the 
annotator is indebted to the kindness of the Kector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Otherwise the book remains 
imchanged. 

London: April 14, 1871.- 



INTEODUCTION. 


I, 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Me. Philip Geat was a money-sciivener/ who exer- 
cised his calling in Cornhill, London, where his son 
Thomas was horn, December 26, 1716. Of twelve 
children he alone survived his infancy, owing his escape 
from the fate of the rest to the uncommon nerve of his 
mother, who, by opening a vein with her own hand, 
prevented his suffocation. 

At the usual age young Gray was sent to Eton, where 
his mother’s brother, Mp, Anti’obus, was an assistant- 
master. His education at Eton, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge, he owed to the self-denying liberality of his 
mother, as his father’s churlish temperament, soured 
perhaps by the loss of eleven children, prompted him to 
withhold all pecuniary support from the boy while at 
school and college. Besides acquiring the trick of Latin 
versification and such other ^humane’ accomplishments 
as young gentlemen commonly devote their school-days 
to learning and their college-days to forgetting, Gray 
formed at Eton the friendship of Horace Walpole - and 

' A moncy-EcriTenta" is a broker -whose busincES it is to raise money for 
others, and to dra-w np commercial or mercantile seenrities. 

’ The -vritty, cynical, -worldly, selfish letter--writer. His Tolnmin'ons 
correspondence extends oxer the last half of the eighteenth centniy, and 
contains a vast amount of historical information, political gossip, and 
social scandal. Before his death he became Earl of Orford. 

a 
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Richard West— two names over memornhlo to the 
student of Gray’s correspondence. 

In 1734, at the age of eighteen, he left Eton for 
Cambridge, entering at his uncle’s college, Peterhouse, 
Walpole going to King’s in the same university, and 
West to Christ Church, Oxford. From the correspond- 
ence which passed between these gifted jmuths while 
studying on the classic hanks of Cam and Isis, one might 
he tempted to infer that the two universities, during the 
first half of the eighteenth centur)', hardly realised the 
idea of nurseries of genius or seats of learning. West, so 
far from being awed hy his connection with the princely 
foundation of Christ Church, talks (in a letter to Gray) 
of living ‘ in a strange countiy-, inhabited hy things that 
call themselves Doctors and Masters of Arts ; a country 
flowing with syllogisms and ale, where Horace and Virgil 
are equally unknown,’ It is cleai' that for West, at all 
events, Oxford was not the land of promise. Still more 
lugubrious is the strain of poor Gray writing from Cam- 
bridge to complain that his bosom friends and com- 
panions — the classical writers of antiquity — had ‘ faUeu 
into gi’eat contempt with most people,’ and sighing for 
the day when release from forced attendance at lectures 
and other college ‘ impertinencies ’ should leave him free 
to abandon himself once more to that society for which 
alone he had any taste. He even goes so far as to claim 
for his own university the famous prophecy touching 
the doom of Babylon, uttered of old by the Hebrew 
Isaiah (xxxiv. 11-16), 

Neither Gray nor West seems to have possessed the 
slightest taste or capacity for mathematical or meta- 
physical studies; and if we remember that Newton at 
the one university, and Aristotle at the other, had almost 
exclusive possession of the field, we shall not be sur- 
prised that neither of these young men found at college 
that congenial society which he craved. Add to this 
that Gray was never fond of society — he was always too 
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much of the student for that — and that West rarely 
enjoyed a day’s unhrohen health, and their position be- 
comes intelligible. What seem less intelligible are the 
motives which led them both to choose of all professions 
the Common Law. 

Quitting Cambridge without a degi’ee in the autumn 
of 1738, Gray returned to his father’s house in Corhhill, 
with the intention of removing on the first opportunity 
into chambers in the Inner Temple. This plan, how- 
ever, Horace Walpole anticipated by inviting his school 
companion to join him in making the 'grand tour’ of 
Europe, then held to be an almost indispensable prelude 
to a parliamentary career. Walpole’s choice of a travel- 
ling companion was most unfortimate. It would be 
difficult to conceive two young men more ill-assorted in 
temper, habits, and inclinations than Walpole, a frank, 
gay, and somewhat frivolous lover of pleasure, and Gray, 
a thoughtful, over-sensitive, fastidious bookworm. 

Early in 1739 the friends set out on their travels, 
wandering leisurely through France into Italy, Walpole 
throwing himself eagerly into the dissipations of the gay 
society in which be found himself, while Gray was 
revelling with yoxmg enthusiasm amid scenes long since 
familiar to him as a student, and writing home glowing 
descriptions of all that he saw and did to his parents, 
and, above all, to his bosom friend. West. 

While they were in Italy the pope, Clement XII., 
died, and Gray hastened to Eome, eager to witness the 
installation of his successor. This was in April (1740), 
and in July of the same year he writes to his father 
that the conclave of cardinals was in greater uncertainty 
than ever, ' nobody dreaming of an election till the end 
of September.’ A month later the new pope, Bene- 
dict XIV., was elected, of whom Gray sent his mother a 
very lively sketch. Eleven months were passed at 
Florence, and in the following summer (1741) the tra- 
vellers prepared to return to England. But at Keggio an 
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open rupture between tbem took place, and Grnj', thrown 
on bis own slender resources, proceeded homewards with 
a single lacquey, going out of liis way to revisit the 
Grande Chartreuse, where in the album of the Fathers 
he wrote his famous Alcaic Ode. 

Arriving in London on September 1, he found his 
father’s health fast giving ■way before repeated attacks 
of gout, and had been with him scarcely two months 
when he died. Thanks to his father’s indolence and un- 
thrift, young Gray found himself, at the age of twenty- 
six, destitute of the means of prosecuting his legal 
studies without the assistance of his mother and aunt. 
Both these ladies had by their independent efforts in 
trade secured a competency, and would have pressed him 
to draw on their common fund. But Gray, too proud 
to accept alms even from liis mother, and too generous 
to wound her by refusing, evaded the difficulty by re- 
moving to Cambridge on the plea that he -wished to study 
the civil law. But he did not carry out this plan until 
after the death of West, whose constitution, never robust, 
had too quickly succumbed to an imlrindly climate and 
)00 laboiious study. Leaving London in March 1742, 
IVest retired to the country sent of a friend in Hertford- 
shire, where in the June folio-wing he died. The letters 
of the two friends during these few months reflect the 
genuine tenderness of Gray’s nature, and lead us to 
regret the premature decay of one whose powers were, in 
the opinion of competent judges, scarcely inferior to those 
of his friend. A peculiar interest will always attach to 
the ‘ Ode on the Spring,’ which heads Gray’s collection 
of poems, from the circumstance that it was -wi-itteu 
while West lay on his death-bed, and was actually sent 
for his approval by Gray, arii-ving too late to find him 
alive. 

In the same year, besides the sonnet on the death of 
West, Gray composed the ‘ Ode on the Distant Prospect 
of Eton College,’ the ^Hymn to Adversitjq’ and the 
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exordium of a philosophic poem in Latin, ^De Principiis 
Cogitandi.’ 

From this time to his death he lived for the most pm’t 
at Cambridge, passing the vacations with his mother afld 
aunts at Stoke Pogeis, near Windsor, and after their 
deaths, with his friends in different parts of the countij- 
Between the years 1759 and 1762 he lived principally 
in London, having taken lod^ngs close to the newly 
opened British Museum, for the purpose of consulting the 
Harleian and other MSS. 

In 1747 he composed, at the request of Walpole — with 
whom he had become reconciled in 1744 — an ‘ Ode eu 
the Death of a Favourite Cat,’ an effusion which never 
satisfied himself, and which is no great addition to bis 
poetic fame. In 1748 he wrote the fragment of a didactic 
poem ‘ On the Alliance of Education and Government)’ 
and two years later put the finishing touch to the 
immortal ‘ Elegj'.’ 

In 1756 Gray removed from his own college to Pem- 
broke Hall, fairly driven away by the persecution of 
certain ‘ young barbarians ’ who resented the intrusion 
of an eccentric fastidious student on their. nois}" baccha- 
nalian society. His choice of Pembroke Hall as his ne'w 
abode was probably determined bj"^ the fact that Mason, 
his friend and afterwards his biographer, was a fellow of 
that society. In 1767 he published the ‘ Bard,’ and the 
‘Progi’ess of Poesy,’ though the latter had been finished 
in 1755, and in the same year was offered the Laureate- 
ship vacant by the death of Cibber. But Gray promptly 
declined an office which in his own mind was inseparabll’' 
associated with meanness, incompetence, and profligacy- 
He couched his refusal, however, in the most courteous 
terms, and expressed a hope that some person might be 
found ‘to retrieve the credit of the thing.’ A Mr. 
MTiitehead was found willing to accept the laurels, and 
Gray resumed his literary toil. 

In 1762, on his return from the British Museum, he 
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applied without success for the vacant Professorship of 
Modern Languages and History at Camhridge, the pa- 
tronage of wliich lay for that time with Lord Buted 
Three years later ho went on an antiquarian tour through 
Scotland, making among other friendships that of the 
amiable poet Beattie,® whom he afterwards allowed to 
print his poems at tho University press of Glasgow. It 
was on his return from this tour that he wi’ote the 
Odes adapted from the Norse and Welsh. 

In 17G8 the Professorship which, six years before. 
Gray had solicited in vain, w.as conferred on him unasked 
hy the Duke of Grafton.® This preferment, being vir- 
tualh'- a sinecure, not onty made him comfortable and 
set at rest all anxiety on the score of income, but left 
him ample leisure to devote himself to botany, zoology, 
and the other multifarious studies, for which his appetite 
seems to have been insatiable. 

Tlie Dolce of Grafton’s installation ns Chancellor of the 
University gave occasion to an ode for music by Gray, 
which was performed in the Senate House, July 1, 17G9. 
The mention of an ode for music reminds one that Gray 
had inherited from his father considerable musical talent, 
and was no mean performer on the harpsichord, besides 
being a first-rate vocalist. 

His next excursion from Cambridge was among the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and among his 
published correspondence are several letters to his friend 


' The unpopular prime minister by whom the peace of Paris (Feb. 
1763) was negotiated. Against this statesman the efforts of Wilkes 
were chiefly directed. See Student’s Hume, c. xxxi. § 3, et scq., and 
Junius’ Letters, Bohn’s Edition, vol. ii. p. 118, &c. 

- Beattie's chief poem, T?ie Minstrel, was published in 1770 and 1774. 
In style he resembles Thomson, but falls far short of him in power. 
Sec Cr.aik’s English Literature and Language, p. 394. 

° This nobleman was a member of the ministry from 1765 to 1770, 
and for the last two years of that period was at the head of affairs. Ho 
fell under the lash of Junius, and his policy followed by that of his suc- 
cessor, Lord North, led to the American War of Independence. See 
Student’s Ilime, c. xxxi. 5 7, et scq., and Junius’ Letters, passim. 
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Dr. Wharton,^ wliicli record Lis impressions of tliose 
ever interesting scenes, and ■wLicli are perhaps the best 
specimens of his descriptive powers in prose. 

In May 1771 he began to complain of a violent cough 
'and low spirits, and when, added to these, some flying 
visits of gout warned him that habitual temperance is 
not proof against hereditary taint, he resigned his Pro- 
fessorship and removed to London for medical advice. 
The air of Kensington proved so invigorating, that in a 
few weeks he was able to resume liis labours at Cam- 
bridge, and even meditated an excursion to the seat of 
Dr. Wharton. But disappointment was again in store for 
him. On July 24 he was seized with violent sickness 
when dining in the college hall, and though remedies 
were promptly applied, all were ofl no avail. On the 29th 
convulsions came on, which, lasting two days, proved too 
much for his strength, and on the last day of the month 
he died. He was buried by his mother’s side in Stoke 
chui'chj'ard. 

Such is the outline of a life of flfty-flve years, a life ' 
which offers little or no dramatic interest, and which 
leaves on the mind an impression of splendid .abilities, not 
to say genius, wholly misdirected. Here was a man who, 
we cannot but thiuk, had it in his power to inaugurate a 
new era in English poetry, and to dethrone once for all 
the miserable upstarts who vaunted themselves to be the 
legitimate heirs of Alexander Pope. And what did he 
achieve P He spent the best years of his life in such work 
as the veriest bookworm would have done almost as well, 
poring over MSS., diving into curious tomes of heraldry 
and archseology, and acquiring such a stock of erudition 
on botany and zoology as would have enriched the lec- 
tures of half-a-dozen professors. Latin verses, as we 
have seen, he had learned to make at Eton, and for some 
years he seems to have been of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that 

’ Not to Ue confounded with either of the brothers Warton, the cele- 
brated critics and poets, who were also Bray’s contemporaries. 
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‘ he vrould do well to stick to them.’ At least it seems 
certain that he never seriouslj' thought of devoting him- 
self to the task of raising the tone of English poetry, and 
if this was the indirect eli'ect of the few and, too often, 
fragmentary poems which, with some dillidence and a 
good deal of contempt, he gave to the world, it is due 
solely to their intrinsic merit. Let us not, however, do 
him injustice. If he made little use of the splendid op- 
portunities which lay •ndthin his reach, and if, by bestow- 
ing on less worth}^ objects the labour which should have 
been devoted to the most exalted, he has incurred the 
charge of spoiling a noble career ; on the other hand, let 
us not forget that his pursuits were pure, honourable, 
and imselfish, while his unobtrusive student-life will 
always remain a standing protest against mammon- 
worship. ‘To silence one’s genius,’ says Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, ‘ is better than to hackney it.’ It is to Gray's 
credit that he chose the less objectionable alternative. 

As a son he was more than an unnatural father could 
expect — all that an affectionate mother could desire. 
li^Tiat he was as a friend his letters to "West, Mason, and 
Dr. Wharton, among others, sufficiently testify. That 
he was cold, and even supercilious, to strangers may be 
forgiven him. Possessing ample resources within him- 
self, he never taxed the good nature of others ; and the 
same forbearance which he extended to manldnd he 
claimed for himself. We have his own authority for 
stating that he believed in a God ; of the purity of his 
life there has never existed the faintest suspicion. Even 
Dr. Johnson turns with regret from the contemplation of 
a life for which he, of all men, must have felt some 
respect, to the criticism of those poems which he alone, 
of all men, has ventured to rank scarcely above the 
exercises of a schoolboy. 
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CEITICAt. 

Ip the foregoing sketch has succeeded in conveying a 
faithful reflection of the personal character and life of 
Gray, the student is prepared to enter upon a critical sur- 
vey of the poetical compositions on which Gray’s fame 
depends. To enlist the reader’s sympathies on the side of 
Gray’s enthusiastic admirers, or to bias his judgment by 
a detailed enumeration of faully passages, is not the aim 
of the following Essay, which professes simply to fur- 
nish such materials as may assist the intelligent student 
to form an independent estimate of the positive value of 
Gray’s poems as contributions to English literature, and 
to determine the place which he occupies in the literary 
history of the eighteenth century. 

On the threshold of this inquiry, it is worth while to 
notice the attitude of public feeling towards the composi- 
tions of Gray on and after their first appearance, k^he 
only one of his poems which achieved an immediate anS 
wide-spread popularity — the 'Elegy ’ — orved its success, 
at least in its author’s opinion, rather to the subject 
than to the form of treatment. Ear from being elated 
by his unsought reputation. Gray contemptuously re- 
marked that an ‘.Elegy’ would have suited the popular 
taste equally well if it had been written in prose.^ But 
whatever may have been the cause, the fact of his po- 
pularity was rmdeniable, and expressed itself in the 
demand (1775) for a new edition of the author’s' works, 
containing the other pieces which, originally written 
with no definite view to publication, had from time to 
time found their way into the fashionable miscellanies 
of the d^ 

The task of editing was undertaken by William Mason, 
* Forbes’s Life of Beattie, vol. i. p. 80. 
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Gray's friend and liforary admirer; nor, (o judge In- 
Mason’s antecedents and opportunities of authentic infor- 
mation, could it have been placed in better bands, though 
he abused his privilege as editor with a license which no 
degree of intimacy could justify.' In 17S1 Dr. John- 
son, then more than seventy years of age, completed his 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ in which scries were included 
Gray’s principal compositions, prefaced by a biographical 
and critical essay. That the lyrical pieces of Gray were 
•n-ithin ten years of the author's death licld worthy of a 
place beside some of the master-pieces of our literature, 
is significant of the general feeling at the time. The 
instinct which gauges np author's merit by the demand 
for new editions of his worhs, prompted tlic London pub- 
lishers to recognise the claims to classical rank which 
lilnsou. Potter, and others had for years been indus- 
triously putting forward in Gray’s behalf, and Johnson 
was requested to do for Gray what ho had done for 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. The spirit in which he set 
about the execution of this task may be seen by any one 
who u-ill spend an hour over one of the most trenchant 
and superficial criticisms ever penned, and one which has 
— unduly, perhaps, hut unquesliouahly — damaged the 
great critic’s reputation. 

Dr. Johnson’s mrimosity to Gray, and to the poetic 
school of which Gray, with Collins and Mason, may bo 
taken as the chief representative, admits of a ready ex- 
planation. In the first place, Johnson was incapable of 
appreciating, and, therefore, of criticising with patience 
the poetry which appealed rather to the passions than to 
the reason, wbicli, while it touched the heart, often 
failed to satisfy the head. Secoudlj*, to his original 
heresy of ignoring the dominant style of poetry, and of 
discarding the favourite iuetre~the ten-syllahle couplet 
—Gray had added the crime of raising the popular taste 


* SoG the prefaco te ItitCord’s Edition, 181G. 
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by croaling a demand for poetry not wi-itlen in imitation 
of Pope.' Now, liad Gray’s compositions met with the 
indifference or the contempt which upon Johnson’s 
principles was onlj- what they deserved, Johnson would 
have forgiven the poet his literary heresy, satisfied 
with having helped to consign him to oblivion. But 
when in several quarters ‘ hardy champions ’ started up, 
resolved to rescue their favourite author from neglect, 
and when many, who on the first publication of the 
' Bard ’ and ‘ Progress of Poesy ’ had been ' content to 
gaze in mute amazement,’ were in a short time ‘ content 
to be shown beauties which the}' could not see,’ • Johnson, 
miable any longer to endure so daring a violation of the 
majesty of criticism, determined to sneer Gra}' down. 
He was furnished with an occasion by the publishers 
when they engaged him to uTite a critique on Gray’s 
life and poetry. Wo may take leave of Dr. Johnson 
with these words of a greater critic than he: — 'I Imow 
nothing,’ said Coleridge,® ‘ that surpasses the vileness of 
deciding on the merits of a poet or a painter (not by 
characteristic defects ; for where there is genius, these 
always point to his characteristic beauties; but) by 
accidental failures or faulty passages, except the impu- 
dence of defending it as the proper duty and most in- 
structive part of criticism.’ 

The reform begun by Gray, Mason, and Goldsmith, 
by Percy in his ‘ Reliques,’ by Thomas Warton in his 
‘ Historj' of Poetry,’ and carried on by Cowper and 
Bowles during the last quarter of the century, bore a 
rich harvest in the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, who in their turn have given, each in his 
own waj', a colour to the best poetry of our own time. 
When a great critic like Coleridge — to whom the modes 

* .Sco Southey's sketch of the progress of poetry from Chaucer to 
CouTJer ; Co^vper’s Works, vol. it. cliap. xii. p. r77. 

’ Johneon’s Lives o/l/ie Foels : Gray. 

' Bioijrapliia Literaria (Eell and Daldy, 1807), chap, iii., p. 30. 
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of eiglitcentli-century thinking were in the highest 
degree distasteful, and wlioso own life was n protest 
against the system which was their logical result — 
pointed out^ ■with keen insight and in epigrammatic 
periods the characteristic blemishes of the Gallic school 
of English poetiy, and its essential inferiority to tho 
Italimt school which it supplanted, such destructive 
criticism could hardl}' fail to create an impulse directly 
opposite to the tendency of the decried school. Accord- 
ingly, we find that among the more intelligent of the 
then rising generation tlio poetic Hleraturo of tho 
eighteenth century fell into great contempt, and of 
course Gray shared the common fate. 

That Coleridge, hy thus classing tho poetry of Gray 
with the hulk of the stufl’ with which tho marlcet was 
over-stocked between the time of Pope's ascendency and 
the puhlication of Oowper’s ‘Task,’ failed to do justice 
to the negative excellence of Gray — his non-conformity 
to a prevalent hut dohased fashion — is now seen and 
acknowledged hy candid minds. Nor have there heon 
wanting in the present day indications of a reaction — 
possibly in favour of eighteenth-century philosophy, 
with which we are not concerned — decidedly in favour 
of eighteenth-century literature. Begun in France — 
the native soil of luminous criticism — this reaction has 
for some time been visible in the best English culture, 
and one English critic,® who is most entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing, has openly asserted the transcendent 
merits of a poet to whose defects the eyes of the intelli- 
gent were long since opened by Coleridge. It must 
not be infeiTed from this that there exists a tendency 
to undervalue the reformation in the national taste to 
which Cowper’s best poetry gave a lasting impulse, 
or that the style of poetr}' of which Gray is an ex- 


' Biog, Lit. chap. i. passim. 

* Essat/s in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold (Macmillan, 18G5), p- 82. 
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ponent is likely in the present day to be revived. It 
is tbe business of true criticism to adjust tbe balance of 
conflicting opinions, to put tbe merits of tbe eigbteenth- 
centurj' literature on a truer footing, to j udge its poetry 
from a positive rather than a comparative point of 
vievr. It rvas in this spirit that an eminent French 
critic 1 remarked not long ago that, ‘ after all, the age of 
Swift, Thomson, Pope, and Gray was an age fruitful of 
good and rich literature, which, if it fell short of sub- 
limity and souffle, could lay part of the blame — where it 
is laid by klr. klatthew Arnold — on the inadequacy of 
the only “vehicle ” which was at its disposal.’ For as- 
suming it to bo true that in poetical composition each 
writer has ' very restricted liberty of choice as to the 
channel in which his genius may find an outlet, what is 
the necessary consequence of such a resti-iction ? The 
intending poet has, on the one hand, the alternative of 
• accepting the established metre of his age ; and, on the 
other hand, that of discarding it in favour of some other 
metre which, however generally it may have been em- 
ployed in past ages, or however universally it may be 
employed by a future age, is not the recognised metre for 
the time being. Let the poet, then, close with the 
former alternative, and bring the full powers of his 
genius to hear upon the established metre — ^in that case 
his attainment or non-attainment of the highest measure 
of success depends on the adequacy or inadequacy of that 
metre as the vehicle of high poetry. But let him, on the 
other hand, refuse to avail himself of the recognised 
metre of his age, and to give his genius free issue in the 
channel already dug by the labours of predecessors — 
for him, whatever his natural force may be, the highest 
measure of success is unattainable. 

Now in this criticism Mi*. Arnold “ ^ves us the key 

’ M. Louis £tienno, in the Revue ties deux Mondes, April and August, 
18GC. 

• In the Essays, Ji-c. pp. 81-3. 
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to Gray’s position as a poet. Living, as lie did, at a 
time when the genius of Pope had stamped itself in 
deep characters on the poetic literatiu-e of the century, 
and early imhihing the profoundest reverence for the 
poetry of Dryden — his obligations to whom he always 
acknowledged in the most emphatic terms ^ — we should 
naturally expect that Gray, if impelled to creative effort, 
would in obeying the impulse have adopted the metre 
which he found made ready to his hand, and which had 
been brought by the skill of a master to the highest point 
of mechanical perfection. But on looking through the 
scanty remains which keep his name alive, we discover 
but a solitary instance of his having employed the ten- 
syllable couplet, and there it is not the metre as we find 
it in the hands of Pope, but as it had been left by Dryden. 
The student will see in the fragment ‘ On the Alliance 
of Education and Government ’ the first instalment of 
an elaborate design which Gray with characteristic fasti- 
diousness abandoned on the publication of Montesq^uieu’s 
‘ Esprit des Lois,’ alleging that the Prench philosopher 
had anticipated some of his leading thoughts. The truth 
is that Gray was ready to avail himself of any plausible 
pretext for getting rid of a task to which he brought the 
method and the traditions of his lyiical poems, and from 
which he had learned by experience that the system of 
constant retouching and cai'eful elaboration, so successful 
with the ‘ Odes ’ and the ‘ Elegy,’ became, when applied 
to a long philosophical treatise in heroic verse, if not 
impracticable, an insupportable burden. With this 
single exception Gray never employed the heroic couplet 
— the metre which Pope had made for him, as for others, 
the almost inevitable vehicle — ^but confined himself to 
perfecting the existing lyrical metres and naturalising 
others hitherto unattempted in the language. And 
herein we see the reason why Gray, though ‘ the English 

* A letter of Gray’s to the poet Beattie ends thus : — 

• nemember Dryden, ond be blind to all his faults.’ 
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poet of tlie eigliteentti century -wliose compositions -wear 
best, and g^ve one the most entire satisfaction,’ is still 
regarded by the critic as ‘a poetical nature repressed 
and ■without free issue.’ * 

Accepting this explanation of Gray’s position, and 
bearing in mind that in the fe-w short compositions 
■which he has left us, ho^wever ‘ exquisite ’ in the opinion 
of good judges they may be, his genius did not have 
full play, "we have now to inquire the positive value 
of these productions, their characteristic merits and 
defects. 

Here, too, if we would form anything like an impar- 
tial judgment, we must not lose sight of the personal 
character and peculiar education of the poet. If we 
recall the facts that at Eton he acquired a general love 
of classical learning, and an extraordinary facility in 
turning Latin verses; that at Cambridge his distaste 
for the studies and amusements of the place drove him 
into closer communion with his books ; that a singular 
reserve and fastidiousness prompted him when in society 
to sink the scholar and the poet in the well-bred, dikt- 
tante man of leisure — if we remember all this, we shall 
be at no loss to understand why the monuments of his 
genius and his encycloptedic learning are so few and im- 
perfect, why nearly every line of his ‘ Odes ’ and ‘ Elegy’ 
bears traces of an over-nice, almost effeminate, taste, 
■which could not tolerate an uncouth sound and shrank 
from using any phrase unsupported by the authority of 
some previous writer. 

Dr. Johnson has dismissed some of the ‘ Odes ’ as if 
they were the tasks of a schoolboy.’^ Such a criticism, 
though from him it was no more than a sneer, is not 
altogether unwarranted by the facts. Poems like the 
ode ‘ On the Spring,’ or that ‘ On a Di.stant Prospect of 
Eton,’ are not the exercises of a schoolboy, because in a 

’ Mr. M. Arnold, Essays, i-c. as above. 

’ See in particular his criticisms on the ‘ Ode on the Death of a Cat.’ 
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schoolboy’s exercises we do not look for perfection ; and 
these ‘ Odes ’ of Gray are in their way perfect. But they 
are written as a schoolboy would write them if he . 
could, as Gray himself would have written them when 
a sixth-form hoy at Eton. Nor is the explanation of 
this far to seek. Gray prided himself, not without 
reason, on his nice and accurate taste in Latin verse 
composition, and, we are told by his critics,^ even 
entertained the idea at one time of throwing all his 
energies into that channel. We are not surprised, then, 
if, in a fit of inspiration, or rather when external cir-, 
cumstances afforded au occasion — as in the year 1742, 
when the death of Richard West called forth a 
sonnet and two odes — he was unable to throw off 
the traditional associations which cluster about all com- 
position in a dead language, and was more careful to 
write a poem nearly every line of which should echo 
some familiar or half-forgotten beauty in a classical or 
modem author, than he was to give free play to his 
imagination, or to strike a note which might startle by 
its novelty. It is necessary, if we would fairly estimate 
the hulk- of his poems, to realise this peculiarity in the 
method of their composition. Nor is what has been said 
equivalent to a charge of simple plagiarism. For Gray, 
whose sense of honour was as nice as his taste was 
fastidious, scrupulously furnished his readers with such 
passages as he was at the time of composition conscious 
of having imitated, and these references successive 
editors have commonly preserved. Wherever, therefore, 
the poet has not himself given the som-ce from which 
either his thought or his language is borrowed, there 
we may he sure that he was no conscious imitator, 
liowever closely his language may resemble or even 
coincide with that of some previous writer. Any one 
who is curious to learn the number of these unconscious 


* Dr. Johnson, as quoted above. 
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imitationR may gatlier from tlie yarious commentaries ’ 
abundant material for satisfying his curiosity, and will 
find his estimate of Gray as a poet raised or lowered 
just as he may happen to regard the lack of originality 
in an English poem as a fundamental defect or an ac- 
cidental blemish. 

Tt has been said above that Gray applied his method 
of composing in Latin to the composition of lyric poems 
in English. What that method commonly is, needs not 
to be explained to the initiated. Most of those who 
have conquered the difficulties of scansion and quantity 
are familiar with the ' Gradus ad Paraassum ’ and with 
,its short and easy metliod of suppljnng a sterile imagi- 
nation with an assortment of epithets, synonyms, and 
fag-ends of lines.^ The substitute for this degrading 
mechanical device is a well-stored and retentive memory. 
This substitute Gray possessed, and Icnew how to use to 
the best advantage. Nor need we find it hard to conceive 
that he should have written scores of lines which betray 
an intimate familiarity with previous literature, without 
being at all conscious of having drawn upon any special-: 
source of inspiration. Indeed we h.ave only to examine 
his own notions of what the language of poetry ought 
to be, to see that such unconscious imitations were, in 
his opinion, so many proofs of an adherence to a correct 
‘ poetic diction.’ In a letter to West (April, 1742) he 
writes : — ‘ The language of the age is never the language 
of poetrj’’ ; except among the French, whose verse, where 
the thought or image does not support it, differs in no- 
thing from prose. On?' poetry, on the contrary, has a 
language peculiar to itself ; to which almost every one 
that has written has added something by enriching it 
with foreign idioms and derivatives, nay, sometimes 
words of their own composition and invention.’ 

Now, however truthful this theory may seem as an 

* Some of these have been enumerated in the Preface. 

® See a curious note in Coleridge's Biog, Lit, p. 10, 

L 
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historical account of the English poetry before his own 
day, to what, if we express it in other words, do we find 
it equivalent ? ‘ To English poetry it is essential not 

only that the thoughts and images should he poetical, 
hut that the language should he poetical also. And hy 
a “ poetical language ” is meant a diction which is the 
common property of successive poets, and remote alike 
from colloquial phraseology and from written prose.’ If 
this is a fair statement of Gray’s poetical theory, what 
follows, we may ask, from such a principle as this in- 
volves ? On these conditions it would he possible for any 
educated man, with a good memorj', a cultivated taste, 
and a talent for imitation, to become a poet, or at least 
to write what should pass current as good poetiy. With 
such a theory of poetry generally accepted and followed 
out, it is no matter for surprise if compositions of the 
eighteenth-century poets were characterised for the 
most part ‘ not so much b3"poetic thoughts, ashy thoughts 
translated into the language of poetry,’ ^ or if, to use the 
words of a French critic,^ ‘ a sort of bed of Procrustes 
seems to have been the fatal measure of all works of 
that period.’ 

When we come to inquire into the characteristic 
excellences of Gray’s poetry, that which strikes us first, 
not less prominently in the 'Elegy’ than in the 'Odes,' 
is the musical siveetnoss of the versification. If Coleridge 
was right in regarding ‘ the sense of musical delight and 
the power of producing it ’ ns an infallible mark of 
original poetic genius, ^ it will not he diflicult to make 
good one of the claims which Gray possesses to the title 
of a horn poet. In support of this claim, it is sufficient 
to point to the ' Pindaric Odes,’ and in particular to the 
first epode of the ' Progress of Poesy,' — on ‘ the power of 
harmony to produce all the graces of motion in the hod)’.’ 

’ /Jiogr. Zi/, p. 8. 

’ II. Lonis fitienne, Hevue cles deux ifondes, Avgust, 18CC. 

° £iog. Lit. chap. x^’. p. 161. 
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In tlie first thrte lines of that epode tlie effect of rapid, 
snUatonj motion is produced Ijy dropping tLo initial 
EvllaWo necessary to an octo-syllabic linej the presence 
of tiro syllable in v. 4, and the regular verse of three 
feet which follows, prepare the ear for a transition to a 
still livelier movement, effected by a change not of 
cadence, but of accent, and b}' the addition of a super- 
numerary syllable. This frisky movement gives place at 
V. 12 to the dignified movement of the heroic ten- 
syllable verso, abounding in spondees, and balanced, 
as in the ' Elegy,’ by alternate rhymes. The ear having 
been prepared by these nicel 3 ’-poiscd heroics for the 
climax of interest — the advent of tlie queen of love — 
the stanza winds up with the imposing pomp of the 
Alexandrine. The point to which the student should 
direct his attention here, is that this illustration of the 
fle.xibility of language, this striking effect of variety, 
is produced by strictly legitimate means, and ’tvithout 
disfiguring the symmetry of the poem by resorting to a 
change of cadence. The absence of the same self-restraint- 
in the ‘ Odes on St. Cecilia's Day ’ by Dryden and Pope, 
where an imitative effect is produced by the alternation 
of cadence, proves those great poets either to have been 
ignorant of the fundamental principle that ‘ poetry is an 
imitative, not a deceptive, art ’ — an absurd hypothesis 
— or to have been more desirous of producing a certain 
effect than scrupulous in the means which they adopted 
to produce it. Eor other examples of Gray’s * power 
of giving musical delight’ the student should com- 
pare, in particular, the last epode of the same ode, 
the third antistrophe of the ‘Bard,’ and the ‘Elegy,’ 
passim.^ 

Again, no intelligent reader will fail to recognise in 
the ‘ Odes’ and * Elegy ’ the pervading presence of what 


Moat o£ the above remarha are borroavU, iu substance, from the 
Critical Diasortation in Mitford's Edition. 
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Coleridge ^ calls a meditative or pJiilosophc as opposed to 
a purely human pathos. Gray, like W ordsworth^ "was a 
recluse, and contemplated the fierce struggle ever going 
on in the world with the ‘ sober eye ’ of an outside spec- 
tator, free from the distorting medium of passion, un- 
biased by personal participation in the strife. It has 
been well said of him that ' he loved scholav-like calm 
and quiet inaction, his very gTeatness depended on his 
not actiny, on his “ wise passiveness,” on his indulging 
the grave idleness which so well appreciates so much of 
human life.’ Gray’s poetrj' is no mere autobiography ; 
he does not strip off the veil which conceals his inner 
feelings and lay them bare to the gaze of public curiosity, 
as Cowper in his most pathetic pieces has done : but,, 
being gifted by nature with sensibilitj'^ qiuck and deep, 
his tendency is rather to dwell on the frail side of hu- 
manity with something of that pessimism which runs 
through the poetry of Lucretius and Virgil. When Graj’', 
in meditative mood, gives utterance to the thoughts 
suggested by the contemplation of the outer world, it is 
not ‘ the public ’ whom he takes into his confidence, it is 
‘ the Muse,’ who sits with him, and thinks 


How Tain the arclonr of tlie crowd, 

How low, how little nro the proud. 

How indigent the great I 

Ode on Spring, 18-20. 

A third characteristic excellence in the poetry of Gray, 
which could not escape the most careless reader, is the 
cxqidsite felicity of expression. Gray has, the art of con- 
densing into a line or a stanza some thought or image — 
none the less valuable for not being his own — ^wdiich it 
would be impossible to express difierently without loss 
of force and propriety. If nothing else could be said in 
proof of this statement, it would suffice to point to the 

■ In his criticiuc on Wordsworth’s pochy, Biog. Lit. chap. xxii. 
p. 2:il. 
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expressions wliicli liave long since pnsscd into common- 
places or ‘ household •words,’ talcing rank ■v\’ith some of 
Solomon’s proverbs and the profound truths -which lie 
scattered over the plays of Shakspeare. (Perhaps no 
author is more often quoted hy persons -who deal much 
in sa-ws, and -udio. in many cases, are ignorant of the 
source from -which ■ the familiar truths are derived. 
Among many examples -we maj' select at hazard the 
following : — 

Thought woiiW destroy their pomdisc. 

No more rvliero ignomnee is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise. 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton, 98-100, 

Te-ich me to lore tind to forgive, 

Exact my oum defects to scan ; 

-What otlicrs are to feel and know myself a man. 

To Adcertitij, 40-18. 

Yet shall ho mount and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a -vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far!— but far above the groat. 

Progress of Poesy, 121-3. 

Nor grandeur hoar with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Elegy, 31.32. 

Full many n flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Ibid, 50, 50, 

Many more such couplets could he quoted from the 
‘Elegy,’ -ndiich seem— to borro-w the expression of one 
of Gray’s editors'— ‘ns if they had been carefully and 
consciously chiselled f^r immortality, to become mottoes 
for every churchyard .’ ) 

It is -when we begin to look for the characteristic 
defects of Gray’s poetry that our task becomes somewhat 
invidious. But if the remarks made in the course of 
this Essaj' on the method which Gray brought to the 


* Bov. George Gilfillan. 
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composition of Ijn’ic poetry liave been intelligible, the 
reader ought to find no difficulty in tracing the defects 
wbicb disfigure some of the choicest poems of their 
Mnd to the fundamental error -which has been pointed 
out as underlying in Gray’s poeticp.1 theory. 

The most patent of these defects is the tmdency to clothe 
thoughts obvious, and even trite, in language disproportion- 
ately elaborate and luxuriant. 

If a man has a mind to put undeniable platitudes into 
metrical dress, no one can justly find fault with his 
ambition, proTided the outside be as plain and unpre- 
tending as that which it enshrines. Nor, again, is there 
anything intrinsically objectionable in highly rich and 
ornamental diction, which is the appropriate vehicle for 
conveying gorgeous images and thoughts of exalted 
sublimity. 

But the poet who uses such language as the vehicle 
of thoughts which are not new, or of images which are 
not poetical, is guilty of bombast — and a species of bom- 
bast, moreover, which is very far from indicating genius 
in the author who employs it. What Coleridge called 
‘ mental bombast’^ is a very different fault — being the 
use of thoughts and images which are above the subject 
of description — and is one of which, in the same critic’s 
opinion, none but a man of genius is capable. 

A second defect which critics have professed to find 
in the ‘ Odes,’ but especially in the prophetic ode, — the 
‘ Bard,’ — is that of obscurity. And here it is desirable to 
clear the question of some irrelevant matter. No charge 
is more often or more glibly made ag.ainst poets than 
this of obscurity. Now it is incumbent on all who 
accuse Gray of this fault to define what they mean by 
obscurity, and to maintain the charge by citing passages 
which illustrate it. If, then, it were said that Gray is 
obscure because he habitually emplo 3 ’-s tortuous or in- 


‘ Siocf. lit. chap. xsii. p. 221. 
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volved expressions, or is liable to a confusion of ideas, it 
■«'ould be nccessarj’ to quote several passages in -wbicb 
these faults are exhibited. But, without den}'iDg that 
isolated instances of obscurit}', duo to the causes alleged, 
do occur in the ‘ Odes,’ it would be easy to show that 
such instances are not numerous enough, in proportion 
to the number of the entire poems, to constitute a 
characicristic defect. 

But to those whose accusation of obscurity arises from 
their incapacity to understand the poet’s meaning in a 
poem like the ‘ Bard,’ a very simple answer may be re- 
turned. This answer Gray has given in the motto to the 
‘ Pindaric Odes; ’ — ‘ Vocal to the intelligent, for the many 
thej' need interpreters.’ Those who look for the same 
simplicity of expression in a poem full of historical 
allusions, or embodying highly absteact truths, which 
they rightly expect in a ballad, are self-convicted of ab- 
surdity. Coleridge’s defence of himself from this same 
charge of obscurity may be used in behalf of Gray : — 

‘ If any man expect from my poems the same easiness of 
sfyle which he admires in a drinking song, for him 1 have 
not written : “ Intelligibilia, non intellectum adfero.”’ ' 

But there is another charge which has been urged 
with more reason against the poetry of Gray — avarjwjise 
of ijersonificatiom. Any one who is disposed to think tins 
'SiJlTgcruufair'bught to find no difficulty in determining 
with precision what are intended ns personifications, and 
what are mere abstract nouns. Most renders, however, 
and Coleridge among the number, have admitted the diffi- 
culty of deciding in many instances. Quoting the cele- 
brated simile from the ‘ Bard ’ (71-6), Coleridge bases 
his preference for the original of those lines in Shak- 
speare ‘ on the ground tliat it depended whoU}' on the 
compositor’s putting, or not putting, a small capital both 


* ‘ I bring you wbnt tnny be unaerstooil, not Unaerstanding.’ Sec con- 
clusion of bis preface to his collected poems, edited by Donvent Coleridge. 
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in tills and in many otlier passages of tlie same poet, 
■wdietlier tlie -words should be personifications or mere 
abstracts.’ ^ The same critic goes on to trace the vague 
use of 'this, the highest species of metaphor as piirt of 
the machineiy of poetry, to the associations inseparable 
from the art of Latin versification. 

Here, then, ends the task of supplying data from -vrhich 
independent conclusions may be drawn by the student, 
■who is referred for detailed criticism to the notes in this 
volume, and to the authorities mentioned and quoted 
from in the present Essay.® 

‘ Biog. Lit. chap. i. p. 9. 

' See Professor Masson’s Essays chiefly on English Poets (Mac- 
millan. 1856). p. 441. 

* To which should be added the critical summary to Book iv. of Mr, 
P.-ilfn-ave's Golden Treasury. 
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I. 

ODE ON THE SPRING. 

Lo ! -where the rosy-hosom’d Hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear ; 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warhler pours her throat, 5 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note. 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 

While, whisp’ring pleasure ns they fly. 

Cool zephyrs tlirough the clear blue sky 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 10 

Where’er the oak's thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade. 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade ; 

Beside some water's rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
s 
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(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great ! 20 

Still is the toiling hand of Care; 

The panting herds repose : 

Yet hai’k, how through the peopled air 
The, busy rnurmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 25 

Eager to taste the honied spring. 

And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the current slrim. 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 30 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man : 

And they that creep, and they that fly. 

Shall end where they began. 

Alike, the busy and the gay .35 

But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest : 

Brush’d by the hand of rougli Mischance, 

Or chiU'd by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 40 

Methinks I hear, in accents low, 

The sportive kind reply : 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly ! 

Thy joys no glitt’ring female meets, 45 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display : 

On hasty wings thy j'outh is flovTi ; 

Thy sun is set, thy .spring is gone — 

We frolic while ’tis May. 


1742. 
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n. 

HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

ZTjfa . . . 

Thv <ppove7v PpoTohs SSii- 

trai^a, rhi> irdOei fidSos 

Bevra Kvpius — yEscJl. Agam. 173-177. 

Dattgiiteti of Jove, relentless Power, 

Thou tamer of tlie human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad afiright, alllict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

/Ynd purple tyrants vainly gi’oan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 8 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the lieav’nl}’- birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was thou bad'st her hnow 
And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ woe. 10 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 

By vain Prosperity receiv’d. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ’d. 24 

B 2 
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Wisdom in sable garb array’d, 

Immers’d in rapt’rous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend : 

Warm Chaiity, the general friend. 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 32 

Oh ! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled '■with' the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund’ring voice, and threat’ning mien. 

With screaming Horror’s funeral ciy 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 40 

Thy form benign, oh goddess, wear. 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to woimd my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love and to forgive. 

Exact my o'wn defects to scan, 

"WTiat others are to feel, and kno'w myself a man. 48 

1742. 
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lU. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OE 
ETON COLLEGE, 

'’AvOpanros iKai'i] Trp6<(>aiTts fis rb Svcttvxuv. 

Idenanctcr. 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 

Aw? yK* iiw j- .fniam Ah? Jw.w ^ 

Of Windsor heights th’ expanse below 
Of gi'ove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose tuiT, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 10 


Ah, happy hiUs ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields belov’d in vain 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 15 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to sooth. 

And, redolent of joy and y truth. 

To breathe a second spring. 20 


Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Pull many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
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Who foremost now delight to cleave 25 

With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 30 

While some on earnest business bent 
Their murm’ring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 

Some bold adventurers disdain 35 

The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind 

And snatch a fearful joy. 40 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest : 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 45 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour born : 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 50 

Alas ! rfegardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day: 

Yet see how all around ’em wait 65 

The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 

Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murth’rous band. 

Ah, tell them they are men ! 


60 
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These shall the fury Passions tear, 

The TOltures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 65 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart : 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 

Grim-visag’d, comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart.^ 70 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 75 

And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 

And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 80 

Lo ! in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 85 

That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: . 

Lo ! Poverty, to fill the band. 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age. 90 

To each his suflerings : all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan : 

The tender for another’s pain 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 95 
Since sorrow never comes too late 
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And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their Paradise : 

No more : — ^where ignorance is hliss 
’Tis folly to be wise. 100 

1742. 


IV. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE 
CAT. 

’Twas on a lofty vase’s side 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow : 

Demurest of the tabby hind; 

The pensive Selima, reclined, 

Gazed on the lake below. G 

Her conscious tail her joy declar'd; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws. 

Her coat, that with the tortoise ■vdes. 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes 

She saw ; and purr’d applause. 12 

Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The Genii of the stream. 

Their scaly armour’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


. 18 ' 
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The hapless nymph with wonder saw : 

A whisker first, and then a claw, 

"With many an ardent wish, 

She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize. 

What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat’s averse to fiish ? 24 

Presumptuous maid ! with looks intent 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 

Nor knew the gulf between. 

(Malignant Fate sat by, and smiled,) 

The slipp’ry verge her feet beguiled. 

She tumbled headlong in. 30 

Eight times emerging from the flood, 

She mew’d to every wat’ry god. 

Some speedy aid to send. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d. 

Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard. 

A fav’rite has no friend ! 36 

From hence, ye beauties, undeceived 
ICnow one false step is ne’er retrieved. 

And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize. 

Nor all that glisters, gold, 42 


1747. 
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V. 

ELEGY 

WEITTEH IH A COHNTKY CHtTBCHYAED. 

The curfew tolls tlie Irnell of parting day, 

The lowing lierd wind^ slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darlmess and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 5 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 10 
Of such, as, wand’ring near her secret bower. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

■ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 25 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! ■ 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
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Let not Aml)ition mock tlieir useful toil) • 

Their homely joys, end destiny ohscure ; 30 

Nor Grandeur hear -with a disdainful smile 
. The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The hoast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that heauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour : 35 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 
Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Con Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 45 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of Time did ne’er unroll ; 50 

Chill Penury' repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear ; 

Full many' a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 

And waste' its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little ty’rant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Jlilton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of liis coimtry’s blood. GO 
Fh’ applause of list’ning senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

Fo scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 
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Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 65 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined j 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 70 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s fiame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 75 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev’n these bones froni insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh; 80 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 85 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious ^ops the closing eye requires ; 90 

Ev’n from the tomb the voice of Natme cries, 

Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate j 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 95 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, \ 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lavn : 100 
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There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That -wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by.-, 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 105 

Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful- wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed -with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

One mom I miss’d him on the ’custom’d hill. 

Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree j 110 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne : 
Approach and read (for thou cans’t read) the lay 116 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn,’ 


THE EPITAPH. 

Hebe rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A youth- to fortune and to fame unknown, 

Fair Science fro-wn’d not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 120 • 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heav’n did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Mis’ry all he had — a tear, 

He gain’d from Heav’n (’twas all he wish’d)— a friend. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose, 125 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and Ms God, 


1760. 
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VI. 

THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

A PiNDAEic Ode. 

^uuavra ffvV£ro7<riv * is 5e tJi ttclv ep[ir]veci>v 
Xari^ei. 

Pindar, Olym. ii. 153. 

I. I. 

Awaee^ AEolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings; 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Inow the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong ; 

Thro’ verdant vales and Ceres’ golden reign : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 

I. II. 

Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen Cares 15 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 

On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 
lias curb’d the fury of his car. 

And dropt liis thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 


'6 
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roar. 
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Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king, 

With ruffled plumes and flagging -wing : 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

I. iir. 

Thee the voice, the dance obey, 25 

Temper’d to th}' warbled lay; 

O’er Idalia’s velvet green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On C 5 ’tberea’s day 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 30 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops they meet ; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating 

Glance their many-twinlding feet. 35 

Slow melting strains their queen’s approach declare : 

Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay : 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O'er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 40 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

IL r. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await ! 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 45 
The fond complaint my song disprove 
And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he giv’n in vain the heavenly Muse ? 

Night and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 50 

He gives to range the dreary sky ; 

Till down the eastern clift’s afar 

Hj^erion|s inarch they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 
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n. II. 

In climes beyond tbe solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o'er icehuilt mountains roam, 55 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, . 60 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursue and gen’rous Shame, 

Th’ unconquerable mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 65 

II. in. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 

Isles, that crown the .^gean deep. 

Fields that cool Ilissus laves 

Or where Maeander’s amber waves 

In lingering lab’rinths creep, 70 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 

"ViTiere each old poetic moimtain 
Inspiration breath’d around ; 

Ev’ry shade and hallow’d fountain 75 

Murmur’d deep a solemn sound ; 

Tin the sad Nine in Greece’s evil honr, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains, 80 
VTien Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought, oh Albion! next thy sea- encircled 
coast.. 


in. I. 

Far from the s\m and summer-gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid. 
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Wlmt time, wlioro lucid Avon stray’d, 8o 

To him the mielity motlier did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 

‘This pencil tnl;e (she said) whoso colours clear 
Hichl}’ paint the vernal year ; 90 

Thine too these golden hoys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears. 

Or ope the sacred source of s^mipathetic te.ars.' 

III. n. 

Nor second he, that rode sublinio 95 

Upon the', seraph-wings of lilcstasy, 

The secrets of th' 'abyss to spj . 

He pass’d the flaming hounds of place and time : 

Tito living throne, the sn]»phire-bln7.c, 

■\Vlierc angels tremble while they ga7;e, 100 

lie saw ; but, blasted with excess of liglit, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Uehold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race 105 

"With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

in. in. 

Tlarlf, his hands the lyre explore 1 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er. 

Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and -words that bum. 110 
But ah 1 'tis hoard no more — 

Oh ! Lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Walces thee now? Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

Tliat tlic Theban eagle bear 
Sailing wdth supremo dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air : 

0 


115 
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Yet oft before bis inftmt eyes lyould run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrow’d of tbe sun. 120 

Yet shall be mount, and keep bis distant way 
Beyond tbe limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath tbe Good bow far ! but far above the Great. 

1765. 


vn. 

THE BA-PtD. 

A PiKDAKic Ode. 

I. I. 

seize thee, ruthless King! 

Confusion on tb}’’ banners wait; 

Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail 6 

Nor e’en thy ^difues, Tjorant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears ! ’ 

Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 

Of tbe first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, 10 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march bis long array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance : 

‘To aims I ’ cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring 
lance. 


I. n. 

On a rock whose haughty brow 15 

Fro^vns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Eobed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes tbe Poet stood ; 
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(I>oo'c his hoard, nnd hoary Imir 

Stream’d like a meteor to the trmihlcd air) 20 

And with a master’s hand, nnd prophet’s fire, 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre, 

‘ Hark how each giant-oak nnd dcscrl-caTO 
vSighs to the torrent's awfnl voice hencath ! 

O’er thee, oh King ! llieir Inmdrcd arms lliey wave, 25 
Ilevenge on thee in hoarser mnnnnrs hrcatlie j 
Vocal no more, since Camhrin’s fatal day, 

To high-horn Iloel’s haip, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

I. III. 

‘ Cold is Cndwallo’s tongne 
That hush’d the stormy main ; .lO 

Lravc Lricn sleeps upon his ernggj- hod ; 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whoso magic song 
Made huge riinlinimon how his cloud-topt head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they He, flu 

Smear’d with gore, and ghasllj’ pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affidglitcd ravens sail ; 

The famish'd eagle screams, nnd passes hy. 

Lear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear ns the light that visits these sad eyes, 40 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying countiy’s cries — 

No more I weep. Thej' do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a gidsly hand, 

I see them sit, they linger yet, 45 

Avengers of their native land. 

‘With me in dreadful harmojiy they join 
And weave with hloodj’ hands the tissue of th}’ line. 

II. I. 

' 'Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 

The vrinding-shect of Edward's race. 

Give ample room nnd verge enough 
Tlie characters of Hell to trace. 

c2 


50 
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Mark tke year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring, 55 

Shrieks of an agonising king ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs. 

That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 

From thee he horn who o’er thy coimtry hangs 

The scourge of Heav’n. What terrors round him 60’ 
wait ! 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 

n. II. 

‘ Mighty victor, mighty lord. 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 65 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable wanior fled ? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam were bom ? 

Gone to salute the rising Morn. 70 

Fair laughs the ]\Iorn, and soft the Zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm; 
Begardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 75 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his ev’ning prey. 

11. HI. 

‘ Fill high the sparkling bowl. 

The rich repast prepare. 

Heft of a crown, he yet may share the feast : 

Close by the regal chair 80 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance and horse to horse ? 

Long years of havoc urge their destined course, 85 
And thro'. the kindred squadrons mow their way. 
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Ye to-wers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 

"With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Eevere his consort’s faith, his father's fame. 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy head. 90 

Above, helow, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread : 

The bristled Boar in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom, 95 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

m. I. 

‘ Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
’ (Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate, 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 100 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me imbless’d, impitied, here to mourn : 

In you bright track, that fires the western skies, 

^^ey melt, they vanish from my eyes, ■ 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height 105 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll. 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul I 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail ! 110 

ni. II. 

‘ Girt with many a baron bold 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old. 

In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 115 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line j 
Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 
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Wliat strings symphonious tremble in tbe air, 

What strains of Yocal transport round her play ! 120 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Eapture calls, and, soaring as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of heav’n her many-colour’d 'svings. 

III. III. 

‘ The verse adorn again : 125 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction di-est. 

In buskin’d measures move . 

,Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

{With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 130 

/ A voice, as of tbe cherub-choir, 

\ Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

.^And distant ivarblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud, 135 
PLaisecl by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs tbe golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me : with joy I see 
The different doom our Fates assign. 140 

Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.’ 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plimged to endless night. 


1787. 
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VIII. 

THE FATAL SISTERS. 

PKOM THE NOESE. 

Now the storm begins to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of Hell prep are). 

Iron sleet of aiTowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air. 

Glittering lances ai-e the loom, 5 

Where the dusky warp we strain. 

Weaving many a soldier’s* doom, 

Orkney’s woe, and Randver’s bane. 

See the gi'isly texture gi’ow ! 

(’Tis of human entrails made,) 10 

And the weights that play below, 

Each a gasping warrior’s head. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore. 

Shoot the trembling cords along. 

Sword, that once a monarch bore, 16 

Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Mista, black terrific maid, 

Sangrida, and Hilda, see ! 

Join the wayward work to aid ; 

■'Tis the woof of victory. 20 

Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 

Blade. with clattering buckler meet. 

Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 
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(Weave tke crimson wel) of "war) 

Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict shai’e, 
Where they triumph, •where they die. 

As the paths of fate we tread, 

Wading thro’ tli’ ensanguined field, 
Gondula, and Geira, spread 
O’er the youthful king your shield. 

We the reins to slaughter give. 

Ours to hill, and ours to spare, 

Spite of danger he shall live. 

(Weave the crimson weh of war). 

Tliey whom once the desert-heach 
Pent Tvithin its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample sway shall stretch 
O’er the plenty of the plain. 

Low the dauntless earl is laid, 

Gored with many a gaping wound : 
Pate demands a nobler head ; 

Soon a king shall bite the groimd. 

Long his loss shall Eirin weep, 

Ne’er again his likeness see ; 

Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
Strains of immortality! 

Horror covers all the heath, 

Clouds of carnage blot the sim : 
Sisters, weave the web of death ; 
Sisters, cease j the work is done. 

Hail the task, and hail the hands I 
Songs of joy and triumph sing ! 

Joy to the victorious bands; 

Triumph to the younger king. 



THE DESCENT OF ODIN. 25 

Mortal, thou that hear’st the tale, 

Leai’u the tenour of our song ; 

Scotland, thro’ each -winding vale, 

Far and -wide the notes prolong. 60 

Sisters, hence -with spurs of speed : 

Each her thundering falchion wield ; 

Each bestride her sable steed j 
Hurry, huny to the field. 

1767. 


IX. 

THE DESCENT OF ODIN. 

FROM* THE NORSE. 

Uprose the King of Men with speed. 

And saddled straight his coal-black steed : 

Down the yawning steep he rode. 

That leads to Hela’s drear abode. 

Him the dog of Darkness spied ; 5 

His shaggy throat he open’d wide. 

While from his jaws, with carnage fill’d, 

Foam and human gore distill’d: 

Hoarse he bays, with hideous din. 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that giin ; 10 

And long pursues, -with fruitless yell. 

The Father of the powerful spell. 

Onward still his way he takes, 

(The groaning earth beneath him shakes,) 

Till full before his fearless eyes 15 

The portals nine of Hell arise. 

Eight against the eastern gate, 

By the moss-grown pile he sate. 

Where long of yore to sleep was laid 

The dust of the prophetic Maid. 20 

Facing to the Northern clime. 

Thrice he traced the Kunic rhyme ; 
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Thrice pronounced in accents dread 
The thrilling yerse that wakes the dead ; 

Till from out the hollow gi'ound 25 

Slowly breathed a sullen sound. 

Prophetess, What call unknown; what charms 
presume 

To break the quiet of the tomb ? 

Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite, 

And drags me from the realms of night ? 30 

Long on these mould’ring bones have beat 
The winter’s snow, the summer’s heat, 

The drenching dews, and driving rain. 

Let me, let me sleep agsdn. 

Who is he, with voice unblest, 35 

That calls me from tire bed of rest ? 

Odin. A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrior’s sou. 

Thou the deeds of light shalt know; 

Tell me what is done below, 40 

I’or whom yon glitt’ring board is spread, 

Brest for whom yon golden bed. 

Prophetess. Mantling in the goblet see 
The pure beverage of the bee : 

O’er it hangs the shield of gold ; 45 

’Tis the drink of Balder bold : 

Balder’s head to death is giv’n. 

Pain can reach the Sons of Heav'n ! 

Unwilling I my lips unclose : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 50 

Odin, Once again my call obey, 

Prophetess, arise, and say, 

What dangers Odin’s child await, 
the author of his fate. 

Prophetess. In Hoder’s hand the Hero’s doom ; 55 
His brother sends him to the tomb. 

Now my weary lips I close: 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 
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Odin, Prophetess, my spell obey, 

Once again arise, and say, 60 

Who th’ avenger of his guilt, 

By whom shall Hoder’s blood be spilt. 

Projdietcss. In the caverns of the west, 

By Odin’s fierce embrace comprest, 

A wondrous Boy shall Rinda hear, 65 

Who ne’er shall comb his raven-hair. 

Nor wash his visage in the stream. 

Nor see the sun’s departing beam, 

Till he on Hoder’s corse shall smile 

Flaming on the fimeral pile. 70 

Now my weary lips I close : 

Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Odin. Yet awhile my call obey ; 

Prophetess, awake, and say 

What virgins these, in speechless woe, 75 

That bend to earth their solemn brow. 

That their flaxen tresses tear, 

And snowy veils, that float in air. 

Tell me whence their sorrows rose, 

Then I leave thee to repose. 80 

Prophetess. Ha ! no traveller art thou. 

King of Men, I know thee now; 

Mightiest of a mighty line — 

Odhi. No boding maid of skill divine 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good, 85 

But mother of the giant-brood ! 

Prophetess. Hie thee hence and boast at home. 
That never shall inquirer come 
To break my iron-sleep again ; 

Till Lok has burst his tenfold chain ; 90 

Never, till substantial Night 
Has reassum’d her ancient right ; 

Till, wrapp’d in flames, in ruin bull’d. 

Sinks the fabric of the world. 


1767. 
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X. 

THE DEATH OF HO EL, 

PROJI THE "WELSH, 

Had I but tbe torrent’s might, 

With headlong rage and -wild affi'ight 
Upon Deira’s squadrons hurl'd, 

To rush, and sweep them from the world I 

Too, too secure in youthful pride, 6 

By them, my friend, my Hoel, died, 

Great Gian’s son : of Madoc old 
He ask’d no heaps of hoarded gold ; 

Alone in Nature’s wealth array’d. 

He ask’d and had the lovely Maid, 10 

To Cattraeth’s vale in glitt’ring row 
Thrice two hundred wamors go : 

Every warrior’s manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 

Wreath’d in many a golden link : 15 

From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar, that the bees produce. 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice. 

Flush’d with mirth and hope they burn ; 

But none from Cattraeth’s vale return, - 20 

Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong, 

(Bursting through the bloody throng) 

And I, the meanest of them all. 

That live to weep and sing their fall, 

17G7— 1708, 
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XI. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OWEN. 
A Fragment. 

FROM THE -VVEtSH. 

Owen’s praise demands my song, 
Owen swift and Owen strong ; 
Fairest flower of Roderic’s stem, 
Gwyneth’s shield and Britain’s gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 

Nor on all profusely pours j 
Lord of every regal art. 

Liberal hand, and open heart. 

Big with hosts of mighty name. 
Squadrons three against him came } 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 

Side by side as proudly riding. 

On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin ploughs the wat’ry way ; 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war; 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burthens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The Dragon-Son of Mona stands ; 

In glitt’ring arms and glory drest, 
High he rears his ruby crest. 

There the thund’ring strokes begin, 
There the press, and there the din ; 
Talymalfra’s rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle’s roar. 
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Cliecli’d by tbe torrent-tide of blood, 

Backward Meinai rolls bis flood ; 

While, heap’d liis master’s feet around, 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground. 30 

Where his glowing e 3 '^eballs turn, 

Thousand banners round him burn. 

Where he points his purple spear, 

Hasty, hasty Rout is there, 

Marking with indignant eye 85 

Pear to stop, and shame to fly. 

There Confusion, TeiTor’s child, 

Conflict fierce, and Ruin toW, 

Agony, that pants for breath. 

Despair and honourable Death. 40 

» * ♦ 
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XII. 

ODE FOR MUSIC. 

IRREGULAR. 

I. 

‘ Hence, avaunt, (’tis holy gi'ound) 

Comus and his midnight-crew. 

And Ignorance with looks profound. 

And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue. 

Mad Sedition’s crj”- profane, 5 

Servitude that hugs her chain, 

Nor in these consecrated bowers 

Let paint’d Flatt’ry hide her serpent-train in flowers. 

Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain 

Dare the Muse’s walk to stain, 10 

While bright-eyed Science watches round : 

Hence, away, ’tis holj' ground ! ’ 
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11 . 

From yonder realms of emp)Tenn day 
Bursts on my ear th’ indignant lay : 

There sit the sainted Sage, the Bard divine, 15 

The few whom Genius gave to shine 

Thro’ every unborn age, and uudiscover’d clime. 

' Rapt in celestial transport the}’'. 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 
They send of tender sympathy 20 

To bless the place, -where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole. 

’T-was Milton struck the deep-toned shell, 

And, as tlie choral -warblings round him s-well, 

Meek Newton’s self bends from his state sublime, 25 
And nods his hoary head, and listens to the rhyme. 

III. 

‘ Ye bvo-wn o’er-arcbing groves, 

That Contemplation loves. 

Where willowy Camus lingers -with delight ! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 30 

I trod your level lawn, 

Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, , 

With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy.’ 

IV. 

But hark ! the portals sound, and pacing forth So 

With solemn steps and slow. 

High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 

And mitred fathers in long order go : 

Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 40 

And sad Chatillon, on her bridal mom, 

That wept her bleeding Love, and princely Clare, 

And Anjou’s heroine, and the paler Rose, 

The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
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And either Henry there, 45 

The murdered Saint and the majestic Lord, 

That broke the bonds of Rome. 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o’er. 

Their human passions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb.) 50 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty pour’d, 

And bade these awful fanes and turrets rise. 

To hail their Pitzroy’s festal morning come j 
And thus they speak in soft accord 55 

The liq[uid language of the skies : 

V. 

nVhat is grandeur, what is power .P 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 

What the bright reward we gain ? 

The grateful memory of the good. 60 

Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet Music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of Gratitude.’ 

VI. 

Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 65 
Tire venerable Margai-et see ! 

‘ Welcome, my noble son,’ (she cries aloud) 

‘ To this, thy kindred train, and me : 

Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor’s fire, a Beaufort’s grace. 70 

Thy liberal heard, th}’- judging eye, 

The flower unheeded shall descry, 

And bid it round heav^’n’s altar shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head : 

Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem. 


75 
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VII. 

Lo ! Granta •waits to lead her blooming hand, 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, she 
No -vulgar praise, no venal incense flings ; 

Nor dares -with courtly tongue refined 80 

Proflme thy inborn royalty of mind : 

She reveres herself and thee. 

With modest pride to grace thy youthful brow, 

■ The laureate -wreath, that Cecil wore, she brings 
And to thy just, thy gentle hand, 85 

Submits the fasces of her sway, 

While spirits blest above and men below 
Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay. 

vm. 

' Thro’ the -wild -waves as they roar, 

With watchful eye and dauntless mien, 90 
Thy steady course of honour keep, 

Nor fear the rocks nor seek the shore ; 

The star of Bruns-wick smiles serene,’, 

And gilds the horrors of the deep.’ 

1769. 
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SONNET ON THE DEA.TH OF ME. EICHAED WEST. 37 


I. 


SONNET ON THE DEATH OF ME. EICHAED 
WEST. 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And redd’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire : 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join; 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do these eyes req^uire : 

My lonely angmsh melts no heart but mine ; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And newborn pleasure brings to happier men : 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear’. 

To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 

1 frmtless mourn to him that cannot hear ; 

And weep the more, because I weep in vain. 

1742. 
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n 

ON THE ALLIANCE OF EDUCATION AND 
GOVERNAIENT. 

A Fragment. 

As sickly plants betray a niggard eartb, 

Whose barren bosom starves ber generous birth, 

Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains, 

Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins : 

And as in climes where winter holds his reign, 5 

The soil, though fertile, will not teem in vain. 

Forbids her gems to swell, her shades to rise, 

Nor trusts her blossoms to the churlish skies : 

So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 

Unfoim’d, unfriended, by those kindly cares, 10 

That health and vigour to the soul impart. 

Spread the young thought, and warm the opening heart, 
f So fond instruction on the growing powers 
I Of nature idly lavishes her stores, 

I If equal justice with unclouded face 15 

Smile not indulgent on the rising race. 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand 
Light golden showers of plenty o’er the land : 

But tyranny has fix’d her empire there. 

To check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 20 
And blast the blooming promise of the year. 

This spacious animated scene survey. 

From where the rolling orb, that gives the day, 

His sable sons vrith nearer course surrounds 
To either pole, and life’s remotest bounds^ 


25 
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How rude soe’er th’ exterior form we find, 

Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

Alike to all the kind impartial heav’n 
The sparks of truth and happiness has giv’n : 

With sense to feel, with memory to retain, 30 

They follow pleasure, and they fly from pain ; 

Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws, 

Th’ event presages, and explores the cause ; 

The soft returns of gratitude they know. 

By fraud elude, by force repel the foe ; 36. 

While mutual wishes, mutual woes endear 
The social smile and sympathetic tear. 

Say then, through ages hy what fate confined 
To different climes seem different souls assign’d. ' 

Here measured laws and philosophic ease 40 

Fix, and improve the polish’d arts of peace ; 

There industry and gain their vigils keep. 

Command the winds, and tame th’ unwilling deep. 

Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 

There languid pleasure sighs in every gale. 45 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war ; 

And, where the deluge burst, with sweepy sway, 

Their arms, their Irings, their gods were roll’d away. 

As oft have issued, host impelling host, 60 

The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast. 

The prostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields : 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heav’ns of azure hue ; 65 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendent -vintage as it grows. 

Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 

Why yet does Asia dread a monarch’s nod. 

While European freedom still withstands 60 

Th’ encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands ; 
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And sees far off, with an indignant groan, 

Her native plains, and empii’es once her own ? 

Can opener shies and suns of fiercer flame 

O’erpower the fire that animates our frame ; 65 

As lamps, that shed at eve a cheerful ray, 

Fade and expire beneath the eye of day ? 

Need we the influence of the Northern star 
To string our nerves and steel our hearts to war ? 

And, where the face of nature laughs around, 70 

Must sickening virtue fly the tainted ground ? - 
Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 

What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul. 

Who, conscious of the source from whence she springs, 
By reason’s light, on resolution’s wings, 75 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 
O’er Lyhia’s deserts and through Zembla’s snows ? 

She bids each slumbering energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Suspends th’ infeiior laws that rule our clay : 80 

The stubborn elements confess her sway ; 

Their little wants, their low desires, refine, 

And raise the mortal to a height divine. 

Not but the human fabric from the birth 
Imbibes a. flavour of its parent earth : 85 

As various tracts enforce a various toil. 

The manners speak the idiom of their soil. 

An iron-race the mountain-cliffs maintain. 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain : 

For where unwearied sinews must be found 90 

With side-long plough to quell the flinty ground. 

To turn the torrent’s swift-descending flood. 

To brave the savage rushing from the wood. 

What wonder, if, to patient valour train’d 

They guard with spirit what by strength they gain’d.^ 95 

And while their roclcy ramparts round they see 

The rough abode of want and liberty, 
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(As lawless force from confidence "will grow,) 

Insult the plenty of the vales below? 

What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 100 
"S^Tiere Nile redxmdant o’er his summer-bed 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry wings, 

If with adventurous oar and ready sail 

•The dusky people drive before the gale ; 105 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 

That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide ? 


m. 

A LONG STORY. 

In Britain’s isle, no matter where. 

An ancient pile of building stands : 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 

To raise the ceiling’s fretted height. 

Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light. 

And passages that lead to nothing. 

Eull oft within the spacious walls. 

When he had fifty winters o’er him. 

My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls : 

The seal and maces danced before him. 

His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crown’d hat and satin doublet. 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 
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■What, in the very first beginning, 

Shame of the versifying tribe ! 

Your history whither are you spinning? 

Can you do nothing but describe ? 

A house there is (and that’s enough) 

From whence one fatal morning issues 

A brace of warriors, not in buff. 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The first came cap-h-pie from Fi’ance, 

Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner beauties eye askance. 

And vainly ape her art of killing. 

The other Amazon kind Heaven 
Had arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire; 

But Cobham had the polish given. 

And tipp’d her arrows with good nature. 

To celebrate her eyes, her air — 

Coarse panegyrics would but tease her; 

Melissa is her nom de guerre ; 

Alas ! who would not wish to please her ! 

With bonnet blue and capuchine, 

And aprons long, they hid their armour ; 

And veil’d their weapons, bright and keen, 

In pity to the country fai-mer. 

Fame, in the shape of Mr. P — 

(By this time all the parish know it). 

Had told that thereabouts there lurk’d 
A wicked imp they called a Poet, • 

Who prowl’d the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants. 

Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 

And suck’d the eggs, and kill’d the pheasants, 
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My Lady heard their joint petition, 

Swore hy her coronet and ermine, 

She’d issue out her high commission 
To rid the manor of such vermin. 

The heroines undertook the task ; 

Through lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventured, 

Happ’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask. 

But hoimce into the parlour enter’d. 

The trembling family they daunt ; 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle ; 

Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 

And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle. 

Each hole and cupboard they explore. 

Each creak and cranny of his chamber. 

Run hurry scurry round the floor, 

And o’er the bed and tester chamherj 

Into the drawers and china pry. 

Papers and hooks, a huge imbroglio I 

Under a tea-cup he might lie, 

Or creased like dog’s-ears in a folio ! 

On the flrst marching of the troops, 

The Muses, hopeless of his pardon. 

Convey’d him underneath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden. 

So rumour says (who will believe ?) 

But that they left the door ajar, 

AVhere safe, and laughing in his sleeve. 

He heard the distant din of war. 

Short was his joy : he little knew 
The power of magic was no fable ; 

Out of the window, whisk 1 they flew, 

But left a spell upon the table. 
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The "words too eager to miriddle, 

The Poet felt a strange disorder ; 

Transparent birdlime form’d the middle, 

And chains invisible the border. 

So cunning was the apparatus, 

The powerful pothooks did so move him, 

That will-he, nill-he, to the great house 
He went as if the devil drove him. 

Yet on his way (no sign of grace. 

For folks in fear are apt to pray) 

To Phoebus he preferr’d his case, 

And begg’d his aid that dreadful day. 

The godhead would have back’d his quaiTel, 
But with a blush, on recollection, 

• Own’d that his quiver and his laurel 

’Gainst four such eyes were no protection. 

The court was set, the culprit there j 
Forth from their gloomy mansions creeping, 

The Lady Janes and Joans repair. 

And from the gallery stand peeping : 

Such as in silence of the night 

Come sweep along some winding entry, 

(Styack has often seen the sight) 

Or at the chapel-door stand sentiy ; 

In peaked hoods and mantles tarnish’d. 

Sour visages enough to scare ye. 

High dames of honour once that garnish’d, 
The drawing-room of fierce Queen Mary ! 

The peeress comes : the audience stare, 

And doff their hats with due submission ; 

She curtsies, as she takes her chair, 

To all the people of condition. 
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The Bard with many an artless fib 
Had in imagination fenced him, 

Disproved the arguments of Squib, 

And all that Grooms could urge against him. 

But soon his rhetoric forsoolc him, 

T\Tien he the solemn hall had seen ; 

A sudden fit of ague shook him ; 

He stood as mute as poor Maclean. 

Yet something he was heard to mutter. 

How in the park beneath an old tree, 
(Without design to hurt the butter. 

Or any malice to the poultry,) 

He once or twice had penn’d a sonnet, 

Yet hoped that he might save his bacon j 
IS^imbers would give their oaths upon it, 

He ne’er was for a conjuror taken. 

The ghostly prudes, with bagged face, 

Already had condemn’d the sinner : 

My Lady rose, and with a grace — ’ 

She smiled, and bid him come to dinner. 

'Jesu-Maria! Madam Bridget, 

Why, what can the Viscountess mean ? ’ 
Cried the square hoods, in woeful fidget ; 

‘ The times are alter’d quite and clean I 

‘ Decorum’s turn’d to mere civility ! 

Her air and all her manners show it : 
Commend me to her atfability ! 

Speak to a commoner and poet ! ’ 


[Sere 500 stanzas are lost,"] 
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And so God save our noble King, 

And guard us from long-winded lubbers, 
That to eternity would sing, 

And keep my lady from her rubbers, 

1760 - 1 . 


IV. 


SKETCH OF HIS OWN CHARACTER. 

Too poor for a bribe, and too .proud to importune ; 

He had not the method of maldng a fortune : 

Could love, and could hate, so was thought something 
odd.: 

No very great wit, he believ’d in a God: 

A post or a pension he did not desire, 5 

But left church and state to Charles Townshend and 
Squire, 

1761 . 


V. 

THE CANDIDATE: 

OB 

THE CAMBRIDGE COURTSHIP. 

When" sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg’d up his face 
With a lick of court white-wash and pious grimac^^ 
A wooing he went where three sisters of old 
In harmless society guttle and scold. 

‘ Lord ! Sister,’ says Physic to Law, ‘ I declare. 

Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick-pocket air ! 
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jSTot I for the Indies: — You Imow I'm no prude,— 

But his name is a shame, — and his eyes are so lewd ! 
Then he shambles and straddles so oddly — ^I fear — 

No — at our time of life 'twould be sill}’-, my dear.*" 

‘I don’t know,’ says Law, 'but methinks for his, look, 
’Tis just like the picture in Rochester’s book ; 

Then his character, Phizzy, — his morals — ^his life — 
When she died I can’t tell, but he once had a -wife. 
They say he’s no Christian, loves drinking and whoring, 
And all the town rings of his swearing and roaring ! 
His lying and filching, and Newgate-bird tricks 5 — 

Not I — ^for a coronet, chariot and six.’ 

Divinity heard, between waking and dozing, 

Her sisters denying, and Jemmy proposing : 

From table she rose, and vrith bumper in hand. 

She strok’d up her belly and strok’d down her band — 

‘ What a pother is here about wenching and roaring ! 
Why David lov’d catches and Solomon whoring: 

Did not Israel filch from th’ Egyptians of old 
Their jewels of silver and jewels of gold ? 

The prophet of Bethel, we read, told a lie ; 

He drinks — so did Noah ; he swears — so do I : 

To reject him for such peccadillos were odd; 

Besides, he repents — ^for he talks about God — 

To Jemmt. 

' Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf, 
Come buss me, I’U be Mrs. Twitcher myself.’ 
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vr. 


TOPHET. 

Ajst Epigram. 

Thus Tophet look’d ; so grinn’d the brawling fiend, 
Whilst frighted prelates bow’d, and call’d him friend. 
Our mother-church, with half-ayerted sight, 

Blush’d as she bless’d her grisly proselyte j 
Hosannas rimg through Hell’s tremendous borders. 
And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orders. 



mm TO POEMS. 


— ( — 

I. 

[ ‘ Ode on the Spring.’ The original MS. title was Noon-tide, and the 
subsequent alteration was due, suggests Jiason, to Gray’s abandon- 
ment of a design to write companion odes descriptive of Morning and 
Evening.] 

1. Xo, where.] See, where. A.-S. La. It has been called an abbrevia- 
tion of Look ; Adams, § 417, 2. 

— Eosy-bosom’d.'] This epithet, which Milton (Comus,98G) applies to 
the Hours and Thomson (Spr, 1,009) to the Spring, is said by IVakefield 
to mean mlA bosoms full of roses. This is possible, ns ‘ rosy-bosomed,’ 
meaning ‘ bosomed with roses,’ is as legitimate a formation ns ‘ rosy- 
OTOTOed,’ meaning ‘crowned (or garlanded) with roses’ (vi. 28). But 
it seems simpler to look on it as a translation of poSoKobnos (rhodo- 
kolpos), an epithet applied to Ennomin, one of the Hours, by a Greek 
IjTiopoot. SeoL. and S. Lex. The epithets rosy-fingered (po8o8dKTuAo!) 
and rosy-footed should l)e compared. 

— Hours.] The ancient year being divided into Spring, Summer, 
and Winter, the ’Opai, or Hours, were represented as t/iree sisters, the 
daughters of Themis, and were called Eunomin, Dikd, and Eirdnd. In 
the ‘ Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite’ (ii. 5), the Honrs act as the attiring 
maidens of the goddess. In Hesiod (W. and D. 75), they are beantifnl- 
haifed maidens who crown the goddess Athdnd with chaplets of vernal 
flowers^ The Lat -or becomes, almost without exception, -eur- in Mod. 
Fr. : cf. honor, honnenr; illorum, leur; mores, menrs; but the inter- 
mediate form in 0. 3?x. is -our- ; cf. amor, amour ; mori, mourir ; 
vigor, vigourenx. It was at this stage of the Fr. language that our 
nouns in -our were borrowed. 

2. Venus’.) In a word ending with s, the possessive case is sufficiently 
indicated by an apostrophe. See Adams, § 141. 

— Hair.] Applied without any particular force, and almost mechanic- 
ally, just as ‘alma,’ benign, ox fostering, vras the ever-recurring epithet 
of Venus in Latin poetry. 

• — Train.) See note on Bows. To train, Lat. traho, Fr. trahir, 
trainer, is to draw, or trail, behind. A train, then, is something drawn 
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behind a person or thing, and is applied indifferently to the folds of a 
robe, the tail of a bird, and the letinne of a potentate, &c. &c. Of. II. 43 : 

‘ Thy philosophic train he there.’ 

3. Disclose.} This word, which has no affinity apparently with Lat. 
disehido, to separate, shut off, is formed like dis-agreo, dis-satisfy, &c. 
the prefix dis having a privative force. ‘ The Hours disclose the flowers 
which the Winter’s rigour had closed.’ 

— Long-expecting.} The florvcrs are impatient for the advent of 
spring. It is scarcely necessary to mention the absurd misprint, long- 
expected, which has found its way into some editions. 

4. IFflte.] Of. Pope’s ‘ Temple of Fame,’ i. 2. ' Call forth the greens, 
and wake the rising flowers.’ 

— Purple pen)’.] ‘ Ipsa gemmis purpnranleni pingit annum floribus’ 

(Apuleius). The ' ver purpnreum ’ of Virgil (E. Lx. 40) is well-known. 
What the ancients understood by purple, it is not easy to determine. 
The epithet seems to have been applied to any bright and dazzUnglg 
beautiful colour, as Virgil uses it of the white narcissus (E. v. 3S), of the 
sea when flushed by the wind (G. iv. .373) ; and Horace talks of purple 
swans (Od. iv, i. 10), and Albinovanus (ii. 02) ot purple snow. See Scott, 
* L. of L.’ i. 206, note. 

5. Attic warbler.} The nightingale, in Lat. poetry always Philomela 
or Attica avis. Called Attic, because she haimted the groves round 
Athens, the chief city of Attica ; and also rvith reference to the myth 
of Philomela and Tereus. The hint for Gray’s name for the nightingale 
was borrowed from a passage in Milton, ' P. R.’ iv. 244-247 — 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long. 

Of. the famous chorus in the ‘ CEdipns Colonens ’ of Sophocles (072). 

— Pours her throat.} Cf. Pope, ‘ Is it for thee the linnet pours his 
throat^’ (Essay on Man, iii. 33.) Pouring melody /rom the throat is 
common enough in poetry. If pouring her throat mesms anything 
more, it is that she pours the full flood of song, all the melody within 
the compass of her throat. The expression has been much admired by 
the commentators 

0. Responsive.} The nightingale takes np and answers at eve the 
song which the cnckoo has been singing all the day. Others think it 
means that the cnckoo is the first to announce the approach of spring, 
and by its note calls on the birds to welcome the new-comer. To this 
call the nightingale responds. But the explanation is far-fetched. 

— Ouclm] Gr. kokkv^ (kokkux), Lat. cncnllus, It. cnculo. Ft. coucou, 
Got. Kucknk, Sp. cuco ; an obvions onomatopmia. Of. Milton’s ‘ Ode 
to the Nightingale,’ 6 : ‘ The shallow cuckoo’s bill.' 

7. An example of the construction Trpbt to eniiiatfogtvov (pros to 
c-emainomcnon). Sec Scott, ’L. of L.’ ii. 197, note. The nightingale 
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pours her flood o£ melody which, together with the note of the cuckoo, 
makes the harmony of spring. The literal meaning of harmony, how- 
ever, must not be pressed. Cf. a pass.age from Spenser, ‘ F. Q.’ ii. xii. 33, 
quoted on p. 75 of ‘ Samson Agon.’ Bombay edit. 

8. ^yhispering.'] Cf. with these three lines Milton, ‘ P. L.’ iv. 157— 

Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils, &c. 

9. Zephyrs.'\ Cf. the picture in Lucretius, r. 93G, where Zephyrus is 
the forerunner of Venus and of spring. 

— C7ear.] This epithet either qualifles lUte adverbially, or is, like 
blue, an attribute of iky. Cf . Scott, ‘ L. of. L.’ ii. 2S5, 292. 

10. Gathered fragrance.] The iafmy jpoiVi which they hove itoien from 
the flowers in their passage. 

— Fling.] Belongs to thegronpof onomatopoeias — flog, flag, flap,fly ; 
Lat. fligero, &c. 

12. Brooder.] Than usual. It is equivalent to a superlative. ViiBil 
uses mgjor in the same sense, ‘ G.’ i. 41C ; ‘ E.’ i. 84 — 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibns umbne. 

— Brotener.] Darker, Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ iv. 240— 

The nnpierced shade 
Imbroicn’d the noontide bowers. 

13. Bade.], Untrained by art, the ordinary signification of Lat. rudisj 

— iloss-groicn.] Overgrown with moss. Cf. IX. 18. 

14. O’er-canopies, &o.] Imitation of Shaksp. ‘ Mids. Night’s Dr.’ act ii. 
EC. i. 1. 251 : ‘ A bank . . . o’er-canopied with luscious woodbine.’ (G.) 
Cf. ‘ Comus,’ 544 ; Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 30G, note. 

— Glade.] An opening in a wood ; cf. III. 2. 

15. Cf. Lucr. V. 13 : ‘ Propter aqua: rivum, sub ramis arboris altte.’ 

— Rushy.] Fringed with rushes, sedge, reeds, &c. It is purposely 
vogue. 

16. On this lino consult p. xxvii. of the Critical Introduction. 

17. At ease reclined.] Is nearly equivalent to ‘ lenlus in umbrd,’ Virg. 

‘ E.’ i. 4 ; and see Conington. ■ 

— In rustic state.] In such pomp and affectation of luxury as lies 
within the reach of the rustic muse. Cf. ‘ Gaza Itetus agresti,’ Vitg. 
f .ffln.’ V. 40. 

18. Cf. ‘ Elegy,’ 93 : ‘ Far from tho madding crowd's ignoble strife.’ 

1 9. See ‘ Various Eeadings.’ The conceit in the original couplet is 
obvious. 

20. ITie great.] Cf. ‘ Progress of Poesy,’ 123. 

E 2 
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21. Care,'] Kofc a personification, bat an abstract noun — iOT the care~ 
tcorn sons of toil. 

22. Panting.] In the noon-tide heat. Of. for the sentiment, Yirg. 

‘ B.’ ii. 8 ; Pers. iii. 6. 

23. Tet.] Introduces a contrast between the death-like stillness on 
the earth and the busy life in the air. , 

— Peopled.] Swarming with the population native to that element. 
Of. Beaumont’s ‘ Psyche,’ st. 77 — 

Every tree empeopled was with birds of softest throats. 

24. Busy murmur.] Of. Milton, ‘P. E.’ iv. 247 — 

The sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur. 

— Glows.] A Latinism. ‘ opus,’ Tirg. ‘G,’ iv, 1G9. Of. ‘A.’ 
iv. 407. 

2o. Inseci-youth.] Youth is here used, like puhes by Latin poets, for 
the generation just reaching maturity. Virgil (G. iv. 22) usesjuventiis 
of swarm ing bees. An insect is so called from the appearance it presents 
of having been cut into (Lat. in-seco) halves, which look as if joined 
together by a fine ligature. 

20. Honied.] Dr. Johnson professed to be grieved by the appearance of 
this quasi-participle ‘ in the lines of a scholar like Gray.’ But Gray had 
Milton’s authority (S. A. 1,060, Lyc. 140, II P. 142), and that was suffi- 
cient for him. Shakspeare uses the word, ‘ Henry V.’ act i. sc. i. I. 50. 
There are, moreover, many such formations in the language; e, g. 
weather-cocked, daisied, lettered, slippered, pied, &c. ; cf. Adams, § 193. 
Collins, a contemporary of Gray, uses the same word, but spells it 
honeyed. The orthography of Milton and Gray may have been adopted 
for the sake of avoiding an elision, which would be necessary in a three- 
syllable word. The honied spring is the poetical equivalent for the 
/lowers which spring may be said (poetically) to have steeped in honey. 

27. Float amid the liquid noon.] A translation of ‘ nare per mstatem 
liquidam,’ Viig. ‘ G.’ iv. 59. (G.) Prof. Conington (1. c.) compares 
with this expression Virg. ‘E.’ ix. 44, ‘pura sub nocte,’ as another 
instance ‘ of what is commonly regarded' as time being spoken of as 
space.’ 

— Liquid.] Transparently clear. The epithet is in keeping with 
float. 

28. Skim.] The poet probably has in Ins mind Virg. ‘ G.’ iv. 18,25, 29,' 
where the bees are described as playing over the water. Cf. Pope’s 
‘ Homer II.’ ii. 557 ; Tliomson, ‘ Summer,’ 241. 

29. This and r. 30 are adapted from Milton, ‘ P. L.’ irii. 406— 

Sporting with quick glance, 

Shew to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold — 
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Wiich in turn is borrowed from Vlrg. ‘ G.’ iv. OS — 

Elncont nlim ct fnigorc cornecant 
Ardentos auro ct paribus Htn corpora gntlis. (o.) 

— Trim.'] See note on ‘ Samson Agon.’ v. 717 (p. 112, Bombay edit.) 
cf. ‘ Bard,’ 73. 

30. Quiel-glandng.] Quickly, &c. The injphen indicates tlio close 
connection between tbe adverb and tlio participle, tliougli, strictly 
speaking, it is not a compound. * The rule for the admission of double 
epithets seems to bo this : either that they should be already denizens 
of our language, Emch ns blootl.dained^ trrror.slricken. fdf-oppiauding ; 
or when a now epithet, or one found in books only, is hazarded, that it 
at least be one word, not two words made ono by mere virtue of the 
printer's liyphon.’ — Coleridge, ‘ Biog. Lit.’ p. 2, note. 

31. The thought of the following stanzas was suggested by a line in 
the ‘ Grotto ’ of Green : ‘ While insects from the threshold preach.’ (o.) 

— Contemplation’t.] A personification. To the reflective moralist 
contemplating nature with sober eye— i.e. with judgment nnd'Lsturbed 
by personal participation In the scones of which he is a spectator— man- 
kind affords a par.allcl to the world of insects, alike in their origin and 
in their end. Cf. Thomson, ' Winter,’ 512. 

33. They Vint creep, i.o. they who, worm-like, never quit the ground 
from which they sprung; they that fly, i.c. they who disport on the gay 
wings of ploasurc. It is not quite clear wliich of these two classes 
Gray loola upon ns leading the better and higher life, or whether ho 
contrasts them as high and low, good and b.ad, at all. The Jlusy seems to 
refer to they that creep, the Gay to they that fly. 

35. Tlie Susy, who, like the bees, spend their days in frugal industry ; 
and the Gay, who, like the butterfly, flit from flower to flower, sipping 
pleasure from all. 

"G. Sut.] Only ; A.-S. bo-ut.an. EcoLntlinm, §333 ; Adnms,5407 (5), 
C.59 ; Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 123, 310, note. 

— Flutter.] Tills keeps up the parallel. This word is obviously 
imitative; see Wedgrvood, and cf. v. 10. 

37. Varying.] Shitting from time to time, ns the light and shade 
shift. The force of thesimile should lie observed, nnd the double applica- 
tion of the words to men and to insects. Pronounced as a dissyllabic. 
Varied, or various, would mean something very different. 

3S. Srush'd.] Metaphorical, Wko flutter (8C). 

— itischanee.] A personification. Par. ‘ Struck by the rough hand 
of some chance intruder.’ But on the human side of the comparison 
the sense is wider nnd vaguer. The prefix mis- in this v/ord is said to 
be of Gothic origin, but it is dilTlcnlt to B,ay when it represents the tnio 
Gothic mis-, nnd when the Fr. mC-s or m6, from Lat. minus or male. 
Tlicse similar particles have mutually attracted ono another. See 
Wedgavood, s. v. His. 
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39. CAiKV.] Cf. Virg. ‘ ,$ 11 .’ V. 395— 

Seel enim gelidus tardante senecta 
Sanguis hebeb. 

Also ‘ Elegy,’ v. 61. 

— Airy.'] In the air. Also spelt erery ; cf. /n/iy/ and /tier)/. Theun- 
Bubstantial transitory character of human life is matched by the ‘ airy 
dance’ of the flies. 

40. Jn dust.] Where they began, there they end (v. 84). 

41. Metldnls.] Of. me seems, it seems to me ; Gr. mir scheint, Gr. 
(totreTOLt (lot. See Latham, § 589, and add ‘ needs’ to his list of three. 

‘ Needed no more to him to go ne ride’ (Chaucer, ‘ C. T.’ 9,849). 

— Loie.] As the reply of the sportive kind is heard only in imagina- 
tion, their accents, or tones, may poetically be described as low, being, so 
to speak, over-heard. 

42. Sportive.] Frolicsome ; cf. lines 33, 35, 50. 

43-50. As the self-justification of those -who tvould make the most of 
the present life, this is little more than an ‘ argnmentum ad hominem.’ 
But in the mouth of the poet, who is himself the moralist, it seems a 
repxetfnl doubt whether after all he has chosen the best and most natural 
life. 

44. Solitary.] The emphasis on this is explained by what follows. 

45. Thy.] Like thou (v. 40), and thy (48, 49), this is in emphatic con- 
trast to tee (50). 

— Glittering.] With gaudy plumage, gaily-gilded trim. 

— Female.] Gray was a bachelor. 

40. Afire.] Explains what the poet meant by the insect-youth, v. 25. 
Thgil’s bees were in his thoughts continually. 

— Hoarded.] Gray had laid up no treasure for himself, and had in- 
herited but little. 

47. Painied.] This is a perpetual epithet for ^vings in all poetry. Cf. 
Milton, ‘ P. L.’ vii. 434, and Lat. pictus. 

48. Is flown.] Not convertible with has flown, the present complete 
(perfect) of to fly. Flown is the predicate, and is the copula. So also 
is set — is gone, v. 49. 

49. Spring.] The time of life answering to the spring of the year. 
There is an allusion to the subject of the Ode. 

50. TTe.] Whoso sun is not sot, whose spring is not gone, who live 
instead of speculating on life. 

— Frolic.] Cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 413. 

— May.] Tlie month when spring ripens into summer. The com- 
mentators are lost in admiration at this stroke of art in winding up an 
Ode on the Spring with a word which is fragrant of vernal associations. 
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jVofc— Dr. Jolmfon snms np his judgment ot this Ode thns:— 'It 
luTS Eomcthingpocticsl both in langnngc and thought, but the language 
U too luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing now. The morality 
is natural, but too stale. The conclusion is pretty,’ That Is the com- 
ment of a critic keenly alive to Gray’s defects, and a little too blind to 
his merits. Tlie remark ot Twining, that ‘ a description may be, but a 
poem cannot bo, founded upon an entire landscape mthout human figures,' 
should be noticed in connection with this Ode. See Critical Intro- 
duction, p. xxviii. 


n. 

tTliis poem made its first nppc.arnncc with the ‘ Eleg}* ’ in Dodslcy's 
‘ lti=cellany.’ Tlie motto, from the ‘Agamemnon’ of JEschylus, was 
prefixed on its re-publication.] 

1. Daughter of Jare.] See the motto. Daughter Is the Sanskrit 
duliitnr, Gcr. Toohtcr. Cf. Scott, ‘ L. ot h.’ i. note. 

— Uelentlcss.'!, IVliom no tears can soften, no prayers can melt. Fr. 
rnicntir (from Lat. Icntns, not lenis). For the nlllx dess, N. H. G. -loa 
(with which cf. pitiless, riithtcss, numberless, &c.), see Latham, § 2C7 j 
Angus, • H. E. T.’ 5 MG. 

if. Tomer.] Subduer. For the many cognates ot ' t.amo,’ see Ogilvie. 

.1. Iron scourge.} Fletcher, ‘ Purple Island,’ i.x. 28, has ‘ Afiliction’s 
iron flail.’ Cf. Itilton, ‘ P. L.’ ii. 00, from which passage Gray has uu- 
consciousiy borrowed— 

Wlien the scourge 

Inexorably and the torturing hour, &c. 

For etymology, see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 213. 

4. Cf. Dryden, ‘Abs. and Achit.’ 44; ‘Heaven punishes f/ic iod, and 
proves the best.’ For ofllict. In tho primitive sense ot Lat. aflligo (to 
strike down), see Jlilton, ‘ P. L.’ ii. ICG. 

5. Adamantine chain.} Cf. /Esch. ‘ Prom.' v. C ; Jtilton,* P. L.’ i. 4S. 
Adamant and diamond are identical. Adamant (Fr. nlraant) =Iondstono 
in Bacon, ‘ Ess-ay on Travel.’ 

C. To taste of.} To giro one a taste of anything has degenerated into 
something like a slang jihrasc, but ns used by Gray, it is a classicism. 

7. Purple tyrants.} Tha purpurel tyranni of nornoo, ‘ Carm.’ i. 35, 12. 
Purple is tho emblem of imijcrial power. Hero it is almost equivalent 
Us purpled — clothed in purple. 

— Oroan^ "Wedgwood compares "W. gran, a broken noise. Cf. Fr". 
grander and grogner. 

8. Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.' ii. 703 : ‘ Strange horror seize thee and pangs 
unfeli before.’ 
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— Unpitied and alone.^ An illustration -will be found in Edward HI. 
of England. See notes on ‘ Bard,’ antistropbe ii. 

9. JViy sire.] Jove, v. 1. Sire is tbe subject fo ciMijrned. 

10. Darling,'] A.-S. deorling, dgrling, a diminutive from dear, dear. 
(Wedg.) Cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 249. 

11. The heavenly birth.] A classicism, for the offspring of heaven. 
Growth is more commonly so used. Cf. Appendix H. 2. 

12. To form.] Some editions incorrectly read thee form. Thee must 
be mentally supplied. The mind is considered as something soft and 
plastic in infancy, and to be formed, shaped, or moulded, at the will of 
the trainer. 

13. Aurse.j Erom Lat. nutrix, through Fr. nourrice. The commen- 
tators quote from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ : ‘ Ill-fortune, my a^vful governess ’ 
— ^where the word governess is nothing more than a feminine pedagogue, 
or school-mistress. Gray’s use of nurse is in keeping with infant, v. 12. 

— Rugged.] Hard-featured ; the notion of a frovming (v. 17), or 
severe, expression is conveyed by stern. 

— Rigid lore.] The lore, A.-S. l&re, or lari (IVedg.), or learning, 
which adversity imparts is called rigid, or stiff, because its lessons must 
be learned by all who enter the school of adversity. 

14. Many a.] Cf. HI. 22. Notice that we say many a year, many a 
time, &c., but cannot say few a year, &c. ; inverting it, we say a few 
years, &c. Cf. Scott, ' L. of L.’ i. 56. But it is possible that many in 
modern' English may be the result of a convergence between A.-S. monig 
andFr.mesnie. (See Adams, 6,571.) Some suppose ‘ a ’ to represent ‘ of,' 
and in the construction with ‘ few’ the substantive may be in the genitive. 

16. Cf. Pope’s ‘ Elegy,’ 44-5 — 

So perish all whose breast ne’er team’d to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others' woe. 

— Others.] See note on ‘ Yenus,’ I. 2. 

17. .Scared.] Frightened away. Sc. star, stair, to take fright. The 
0. N. word stiarr = the modem B. shy, and probably snrvivos in the 
provincialism steery. Cf. scare-crow. (Wedg.) 

— Terrific,] Striking terror, terrifying. Those who, "with no autho- 
rity, place a comma after /roion make terrific to agree with Hoi/y’s brood, 
v. 19, in which case it would bo passive, and equivalent to terror- struct, 
terrified, but this would be an unjustifiable solecism. 

18. Brood.] viz. Laughter, &c. (IH. 83), the offspring of Folly, who 
cares only to please herself. Cf. the opening of Milton’s ‘II Pen- 
Ecroso.’ 

19. Wild laughter.] Cf. III. 79, note. 

20. The flight of Laughter, &c. leaves men the time which they could 
not call their own while engrossed with the business of pleasure— a 
business which gives no leisure for reflection, and, therefore, none for 
teU-improvement. 
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21. Adverbial. Tlie rattbe -ly of tlie dative rvas originally tho 
mark of thcEO adverbs. On the sulUx being dropped, the adverbs and 
adjectives become nndistingulshable. Adorns, § UflO. 

22. Cf. Shots. ‘ Tro. and Cress.’ net iii. sc. 3. 1. 78 — 

For men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mc.aly wings but to the summer. 

Cf. also Ode 35, 25. of Horace’s first book, which Groy had in view when 
writing this Hymn. 

23. Vain.'] Vanity, being engendered by success, is properly repre- 
sented ns the foible of the prosperous. Notice the personifications in 
this Ode. 

24. Tbie Vieir truth.'] Plight their troth, swear their allegiance. Tliot 
truth and troth, 0. E. troulh, if not originally the same word (A.-S. 
trcowth),liave long been convertible terms is indicated by such passages 
ns this from Shaks. ‘ llids. N. D.' act il. sc. 2. 1. 35 — 

Fair love, you faint with wandering in the woods. 

And, to speak troth, I have forgot our wjiy. 

It is n good shrewd proverb of the Spaniard : Tell a lye and find a troth. 
Bacon, ‘ Essay 

— Are ayatn telieced.] The word apain implies that these summer 
friends, &o, had been before accepted as sincere, till adversity scared 
them away. 

25. Sable garb.] For sable (It. zlbellino, Gcr. Zobcl), seo IVcdgivood, 
and Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ il. 2D1, note. ‘O’crlnid with black, staid IVisdom’s 
hue’ (Slllton, ‘ IlPcn.’ IG ; cf. ibid. 35). Garb, though from the Fr. garbe, 
is supposed to bo connecUd with gear. See Morris, ‘Spec. E. Eng.’ 
p. 393 ; Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 410. 

20. Immersed.] i.c. pltmged into, or, ns wo more commonly say, sunk 
or buried in. 

— Rapturous.] Ecstatic ; i.e. thought in which you lose the conscious- 
ness of self. Cf. note on vi. 2. 

27. Melanehohj.] Cf. ‘ Il Fen. 12. Tlie etymology of the word points 
to tho cause of what wo call ill-humour. A melancholp, or atrabilious, 
person is one whoso irritable or gloomy temperament is caused by, and 
in turns reacts on, the unhealthy state of tho liver and its secretions. 
See Trench, ‘ Glossary,’ s. v. 

— Silent.] A disinclination to conversation is one of the evidences of 
a melancholic temperament. On Melancholy, Sic. consult note on Milton, 
‘Sam. Ag.’ Bombay cd. COO, p. 103-4. 

28. T1W( leaden eye.] Leaden, i.e. dull, hea\’y. Cf. Shaksp. ‘ Pericles,' 
act i. sc. 2: ‘dull-eyed Melancholy.’ Cf. ‘H Pen.’ 43, 44. Gray may 
have remembered Bryden’s line, ‘ Cymon and Iphig.’ 57 : ‘ And stupid 
eyes that ever loved the ground.' 

His ruddy lippcs wan, and his cyen ledy and holowe. 

Sir T. Elyot (ap. Richardson). 
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29. S(i7/.] Now as over. 

— Solemn steps.} Of. ‘ II Pen.’ 3T, 38 — 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait (or gate). 

30. Warm charity.} This universal benevolence, or philanthropy, is 
called warm possibly from the effects of its exercise, which diffuses 
•warmth, i.e. comfort and good cheer, on its objects. 

— General friend.} Which embraces all who belong to the human 
family. 

Z\. To herself severe.} But to others lenient, or allied to mercy. Lat. 
sevens, Gr. sebomai, axe radically akin to Sansk. sev. 

32. Soyr.] Adverbial; cf. V. 21. Notice that monosyllabic adjectives 
alone are used adverbially. 

— Sadly-pleasing.} This compound, which amounts to an oxymoron 
(cf. bitter-sweet, cruel kind), expresses the blending of opposite feelings 
in the complex mental state which we call pity. 

33. Jfiy.] Equivalent to an objective genitive. Cf. Angus, ‘H.E.T.’ 
§219. 

34. Cffiaslening hand.} To chasten is to make chaste or pure. Cf. Fr. 
ohdtier (ohastier) ; Lat. castigo — to correct, from castus. Wedgwood 
compares purgare from puns. 

35. Gorgon terrors.} i.e. terrors such as mythology has associated 
with the Gorgon Medusa, whose countenance turned to stone those that 
looked on it. Cf. Ovid, ‘ Met.’ iv. 801. The epithet is lost on those who 
are not familiar with mythology. 

3G. The vengeful band.} Of jErinycj,orFnrie5,whopursuedthearrthora 
of foul -wrong, haunting especially those who were eniopKoi (epiorkoi), 
guilty of perjury. 

37. Impious.} Scil. those who disregard the sacred obligations im- 
posed upon the members of a family, a tribe, or a state, in the duo 
discharge of which obligations consisted the ancient virtue of piety. 
Conspicuous examples of this were Antigone and .Eneas. 

3S. Jficn.] Fr.mine,6er. Miene. (‘ The Bret. m?n,’ says Wedgrvood, 
‘ meant n leak, or snout, or projection of land. Then the word was 
used for the countenance, look; as rostrum, a beak, becomes Sp. rostra, 
a face.’) 

39. Screaming.} To scream is to cry out from pain or fear. A,-S. 
hryman. It. sclamare, Lat. clamo. (Wedgwood.) 

— Funeral.} Funereal is norv the adjective appropriated to this 
moaning of deadly, fatal, -which is expressed in the Latin funestus, Fr. 
f imeste. It may here mean no more than ill-boding. 

40. Fell.} A.-S. eruel, barbarous. For the derivation (wliich is 
doubtful), see Ogilvie and Wedgwood. 
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— GltaxiUj,"] A.-S. (7{7.tMIc, like a ghost, weiril. Ghosthjj it is to bo 
obsened (origintilly the some word), is npproprintcd now to the scnso 
ol spiritual, or concerned with tho hnmnn soul or spirit. 

41. Jlrnipn.] Lit. good-niitnrcd (bene-g!gno),kindIr,niild— thereverso 
of malign or malignant. Eicbtirdson’s first qnot.ition is from Bnrkc. It 
W.03 probably coined to rnatcli tho much older malignant. Benignant 
docs not occur in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

43. r/iilosophie train.] 11110 they arc that compose tho train of tho 
goddess Melancholy may bo learned from Milton, ‘ II Pen.’ 45-54. For 
train, see note on I. 2. 

— Be there.] Mag thy philosophic train he there — a prayer. 

. 44. TToiiiirf.] For etymology, see Ogilvio or Webster. To hurt hy 
violence is Johnson’s definition. 

45. Generous.] Noble. Generosity, ns a moral quality, was, ns its 
etymology shows, originally considered to argue good-breeding or liigh 
descent (cf. v. 41 above), while ignoble or nngenerous traits were held 
to bo characteristic of low-birth and the absence of breeding. (Cf. Ap- 
liendi-ic II. 2.) Gentle has similarly acquired a moral signification. 

— Extincl.] Extinguished, dead, and, therefore, needing to bo revived, 
or brought back to life. There is a force in the juxtaposition of tho two 
words. 

47. E.vact.] Scrupulous, nice. Tho clause is a parenthesis in apposi- 
tion to me, tho two infinitives In the following lino being governed by 
tho iinporativc teach, v. 4C. 

— Scan.] (1) To climb, mount to the top of; (2) to survey from 
such a position ; (3) to mark with accuracy tho feet, or syllabic combina- 
tions, in a veme. Its meaning, to pry into, or scrutinise icilh careful eye, 
is obviously derived from sense (3). Sec Wedgwood, and Scott, ' L. of L.’ 
ii. 4G1. 

4S. What others ore.] Objective clause after to feel. 

— Knoio myself a man.] To recognise in myself the frailties common 
to humanity. Cf. III. CO. The sentiment is like that of Chremes in 
Terence : ‘ Homo sum ; humani niliil a mo nlienum puto ' (Human 
myself, I recognise my kinship with all humanity). 

B'ole. — This Eymn was written when tho memory of Bichard West's 
death was fresh in Gray’s mind. Dr. Johnson’s remark on it is this: 
‘ Of this piece, at once rational and poetic.al, I will not by slight ob- 
jections violate tho dignity.’ Tho student should bear this in mind 
when reading Johnson’s strictures on the other poems. 
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III. 

[This was the first of Gray’s poems which appeared in print (1747) ir 
Dodsley’s Miscellany.] 

1. Te distant, &c.] This invocation is merely rhetorical or interject- 
tional, and has no other meaning. 

— Spires."] Anything which, tapers to a ^int is a spire, from Lat. 
spira. Hence its application to a steeple, &c. 

— Antique."] Ancient, from Lat. antiquus or antieus, through Pr. 
antique. Hence the double form antique and on(ic. 

2. Croten.] Of. vi. C7. ‘ Isles that croiea the .3!gean deep and note. 

— "IVatenj glade.] The valley watered by the Thames. For etymo- 
logy of glade see Ogilvie ; Webster compares W. gole.ad, a lighting, and 
goleu-fwlch, a glade. Tooke traces it to A.-S. ge-hlad, covered. 

3. Grateful.] For the bounty of founders and benefactors. 

4. Her Henrtj's.] Henry VI. was the founder of Eton College (G), 
A.D. 1441. 

— llolg.] Of. vii. 90. * . . . the meek usurper’s holy head.’ He was 
near being canonised (G). 

5. Cf. Thomson, ‘ Summer,’ 1413 : ‘ Majestic Windsor lifts "hisprincelg 
hroie.' 

— Broio.] A.-S. brsw. Theimagerywhich endows hills, &o. rvith the 
human featiwes— which makes mountains/rewn, &c. — is very common 
in eighteenth century poetry. (Cf. vii. I."), 1C ; and Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 
174, 251, note.) This is an instance of a reflected metaphor ; theprimitive 
meaning of the root being ‘ eminence, height,’ from which the applica- 
tion to the human feature is derived and again subsequently turned to 
the original sense. 

6. Expanse,] A wide space opened out and spread over a considerable 
sarface. 

7. Mead.] Ogilvie and Richardson, following Tooke, make this A.-S. 
word to be a participle of to moui— moved. This is doubtful, for similar 
forms are found in all Teutonic tongues. Meader is said to be still the 
Cornish for a mower. 

8. Turf.] These go in pairs— turf belonging to lavn, shade to grove, 
/lovers to mead. Cf. Shaksp. ‘Hamlet,’ not iii, so. i. 1. 159: ‘The 
courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, s\vord.’ 

9. Hoary.] A.-S. bar. An epithet appropriate to the god of the stream 
is here applied to the stream itself. The antiquity of rivers is a common- 
place in poetry ; cf. Rope’s ‘ Windsor Forest.’ The idea is borrowed 
from classical literature, in which the river god is always called 
• Father,’ 
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10. Cf. Tliom.ojn, ‘Snmmer,' Ml"; Pope’s 'Homer,’ II. ii. 753 : ‘TVitU 
t’llTcr-qulv’ring rills nia'.inilcrcd o'er.’ Probably Gray intended sitrrr 
nnd ttindiny to bo clo'clj’ connected, ll'oy may bo governed by atony, 
or taken ns a cognate objective with tcaitders. 

12. Tlie fields are said to have been ‘beloved in rain,' beennso the 
love lavisbed on them had not s.ave<l from death the friend who had 
thanxl that love. Tlie nllnsion is to West’s death. See Blog. Introd. 

13. Carcle.’s.'] Prcc from all c.are. 

— C/iil<tliooiI.] For the termination ‘ hood ’ in such words ns child- 
hood, manhood, kc., see Latham, } 2Ci ; or, better, Adams, § 158. 

14. J ft.] As yet, Lat. ‘ ndlmc.* 

1.5. !>.] This Is said to be the prim.ary form of the nominative 
nnd the secondary form of the objective case, bnt neither etymology 
nor usage have decisively settlcrl the relative positions of you nnd ye. 
Latham, 5 518 ; Adams, 5 230 ; Angus, ‘ II. E. T.’ 5 218. 

10. Momentary.] As transient ns the breeze on which it is wafted. 

17. rresh.] Terse, A.-S., adverbial, like afresh. It may be simply 
equivalent to Irislly or ttronyly. The same Teutonic root exists in Fr. 
frnlche, Itnl. Ircsco. 

— Olndsome.] Activo,hcro= causing joy. Latham notices a tendency 
of words ending in -some to fall out of use. 

18. Sooth.] A.-S. gosOdhian. Tlie old spelling of this verb has been 
retained in the text beenuso tho final c, now universally adjoined to 
the verb, would mar tho rhyme to youth. 

JO, Itedolent o/.] Scented with. The/myrnnec which tho fresh gates 
fling (i. 10) is laden with tho associations inseparable from the season 
of careless youth. Gr.ay acknowledges in a note his obligations to 
Dryden’s ‘ Fable on tho Pytbag. System.’ 

And bees their honey’ rcdotcnl of spring. 

20. A second spring.] Gray wrote this soon after West’s death in 
Juno, 1742. 

21. Say, Father Thames, 4:o.] To this invocation Dr. Johnson objects 
that ‘ Father Tliames had no better means of knowing than the poet.’ 
Such a criticism Is inconceivable except ns a trick to raise a laugh. 
Unfortunately for the critic, however, some kccn-sccntcd admirer of 
Gray’s discovered a precisely p.arallel, nnd quite ns rhetorical, invoca- 
tion to Fatlicr Nile in ‘Has=olas,’ upon which Mr. Gilfillan remarks 
that ‘ Critics, like liars, should have good memories.’ There is a very 
similar passage in Green’s ‘ Grotto.’ 

22. FuU many n.j See note on ii. 14. Fail la very commonly used in 
poetry, as here, nnd so are right, very, &c. Cf. v. 53. 

— Sprightty.] Spright or sprite is a contr. of spirit. Sprightly, then, 
is spirit-lU-e, life-like, lively, animated. 
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23. Disporting.'] Disport is seldom used now e.^cept as a reflective 
verb TOth oneself, &o. ; in the earlier poets it appears to have had both 
an active and reflective force, and Bichardson quotes it first as intran- 
sitive in Spenser, 

— Margent green,] i.e. grassy banks. Cf. ‘Comus,’ 232; ‘By slow 
Mreander’s margent green.' ^fargent or margin, Br. marge, is from Lat. 
margo, brink or edge. It is confined to poetry, and rare. 

24. Paths of pleasure.] Cf. Pope, ‘Essay on Man,’ iii. 133 : ‘To virtue, 
in the paths of pleasure trod.’ 

25. Foremost.] Before all. The termination -most, which marks the 
superlative, is not a simple word, but a combination of ost (est) and the 
letter m, the original A.-S. word being fyr-m-est, which got corrupted 
into foremost (Latham, § 332 ; Adams, } 190, f.). See on v. 32. 

2G. Pliant.] Lithe and supple, cap.able of r.apid tension and relaxa- 
tion. From the Fr. plier, Lat. plicare, to fold, bend. 

— Olassy.] Yitreous, i.e. transparent like glass ; one of the many 
examples in Gray of an adherence to a recognised ‘ poetic diction,’ 

27. IVhich.] This is a more general interrogative than who, Tire 
original word what-like is preserved in the Scotch whilk. Observe the 
characteristic inversion. 

— Captive . . . enthral.] A condensed expression for ‘ which go hunt- 
ing the linnet and, having caught him, put him in thraldom ? ’ Cf. the 
Latin, ‘ captum interfecit.’ 

28. Progeny,] Offspring ; Lat. progenies. Cf. race, v. 22. 

— Succeed.] Take the place of the generation jnst passed away— to 
which Gray belonged. 

29. Foiling circle’s speed.] In other words—' who now trundle their 
hoops in the Eton play-ground.’ To drive a wooden or iron hoop with 
a stick is an amusement of young children, but an Etonian of to-day 
would despise it, 

30. Urge, &c.] Esod in the Latin sense of vrgeo, to impel. Cf. Pope, 
‘Dunciad,’ iv. 592 (which explains Gray’s meaning) — 

The senator at cricket urge the ball. 

31. Famesl.] A.-S. eomost, connected perhaps with both earn and 
yearn. Antithetical to idle, v. 28. 

— Sent,] The language is more graphic if we press the literal mean- 
ing of the word, and imagine the youngsters ‘doubled o’er their books.’ 
Cf. Lat. incumbere. 

32. Murmuring.] Ldbours in which the lips are ever busy till the 
task is had by heart. 

— Ply.] 0. G. plien (or see v. 26) moans, ' to work at anything closely 
and importunately' (Johnson); as, for example, to ply an oar. See 
Soott, ‘ L. of L.’ 115, note. It is in keeping with bent, y, 31. 
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33. ’Gainst.'] Prep, against, in view of, in expectation of. For 
npliceresis Bce Angus, ‘ H. E. T.' § 191. 

— 27iat bring constraint.] With the return of the school-hours recurs 
the necessity for putting on the serious demeanour befitting a serious 
occupation, which again is shaken oil the moment that liberty— the 
negation of constraint — is regained. This freedom is relished the more 
keenly for being fitful and alternating. 

33. The following lines are a happy attempt in the mock-heroic style. 

3G. Little reign.] These bold adventurers, having explored every nook 
within the legal school • bounds,’ may fairly look upon themselves as 
being (within those limits) ‘ monarehs of all they survey.’ For reign 
see note on v. 12. 

37. Descry.] (1 ) To announce a discovery by a cry of joy and sur- 
prise, (2) to discover (Wedg.). Of. Cowley, ‘ Ode to Hobbes,' iv. 7 : ‘ Till 
unknown regions it descries.’ 

38. Still.] Not adversative. ‘As they run, they are all the tehile 
turning to look behind.’ 

39. Gray may have remembered the lines in Virg. * 2En.’ ii. 729 (the 
flight of iEneas)— 

Nunc omnes terrent anne, sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum, etc. 

40. Snatch.] A Latinism, expressive of the hurried and stealthy 
nature of their enjoyment. Steal is similarly used. 

— A fearful joy.] Cf. Virgil’s description of Achates’ meeting with 
.Eneas, ‘ En.’ i. 612 — 

Obstipuit simul ipse, simul perculsus Achates 
ZwWidque mc/nque. 

Cf. Holy Bible, New Test., Matthew xxviii. 8 : ‘ They returned icith 
fear and great joy.’ Fearful is either objective in the sense of terrible, 
or subjective in the sense of timid. Here it means merely attended with 
fear. 

41. Fancy.] The bright hopes which the young and ardent cherish 
as to their future career are fed and kept alive by fancy. For etymology 
see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ 1. 200, note. 

42. Less pleasing.] The object on which Fancy has set their hopes 
is found less pleasant when attained than it promised to be before the 
dream of fancy was realised. Hope signifies at once the mental 
emotion, and the external object to which that emotion is directed. 

43. Forgot.] Past participle of forget, A.-S. forgitan, N. H. G. ver- 
gessen. Forgotten, the other form, is more commonly used now, while 
got, the past participle of the simple verb to get, is more common than 
gotten. 

44. Supply is theirs. With the expression cf. Pope, ‘ Elo'isa to Abelard,’ 
209 : ‘ Eternal sun-shine of the spotless mind.’ 
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45. Buxom.] This word (A.-S. and 0. E. bocsum, Gcr. biegsam or 
beugsam) seems originally to have implied nothing more than pliant, 
yielding. ‘ Buxom, kind, tractable, and pliable to one another,’ Hollin- 
shed, ‘Plutarch’s Morals,’ 316; ‘The buxome air,’ Spenser, ‘F. Q.’ 
I. xi, 37 ; nr. ii. 23 ; Milton, ‘ P. L.’ ii. 842 ; V. 270, See Trench, ‘ Select 
Glossary,’ s. v. An old obsolete spelling is bucksome. Used more 
vaguely, it has' come to connote comeliness and fleshiness. The rosy 
7ms is regarded by N. Europeans as a visible sign of health, its absenee 
as a sign of delieacy. 

4G. Wild.] i.e. subject to no lawbutthearbitrarydictatesof caprice, 
devoid of conventional propriety. As to invention, which is ever new 
because it is inexhaustible, the typical schoolboj' is always supposed 
to have a fund of marvellous tales stored up in his imagination. 

47. Lively cheer.] Sprightly temper of mind, which springs &om 
physical robustness. With the expression cf. Spenser, ‘Hobbinol’s 
Eittie,’ 33 : ‘In either cheeks dcpeyncten (depicted, pictured) lively 
clieere.’ For etymology see Scott’s ‘ L. of L.’ v. 153, note. 

— 0/ vigour born.] Exuberant spirits are rarely found in company 
with a sickly frame. 

48. Thoughtless.] Because passed without anxious thoughts, to which 
few boys are given. 

— Easy.] Eefroshing, undisturbed— not made uneasy by anxiety for 
the future or regrets for the past. 

49. With this and the next verse cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ T. 3, which sug- 
gests one very important condition of sound sleep— 

IVhen Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery light from pure digestion bred. 

Cf. Pope, ‘ Imit. of Horace,’ i. 73 — 

The temperate sleeps and spirits light as air. 

51. Doom.] A.-S. dom, judgment. At first signifying opinion or 
decision, good or bad (see Spenser, ‘ F. Q.' i. ix. 38 ; Angus, ‘ H. E. T.’ 
§05, and ‘Bomesday Book’), it came later on to denote especially the 
final judgment at the end of time. Here it is no more than destiny — the 
fate assigned to them by the Barca:, to use the language of pagan re- 
ligion. 

52. Victims.] Used proleptically, as denoting what they are doomed 
to be. 

53. Sense.] Forecast, anticipation. The future is to boys something 
of which to dream, not think, 

5-1. Care.] It may be doubted whether this is a noun or a verb. 
‘ Take no thought for the morrow’ is a precept which most boys obey 
to the letter. 

55. Vet.] This word introduces the contrast between the unconscious 
security and the actual circumstances of the ‘ little victims.’ 
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— Around ’em,] This now colloquial and vulgar abbreviation ot 
(hem (the A.-S. hem) has been preserved in the text as a good illustration 
of the variation in matters of taste. Sray's ear could not tolerate the 
harshness in the juxtaposition of the consonants d and t, which, never- 
theless, is familiar enough to Englishmen. Coleridge, in the ballad 
style, has ‘ And it would work ’ em woe,’ ‘ Ann. Mar.’ pt. ii. 10. 

56. Some have found grave cause for blame in this adoption of the 
language of Pagan mythology. But the point of view from which 
Gray’s poetry should be judged has been indicated in the Critical 
Introduction. 

57. Black.} ALatinism. In Latin nigcr and ate', and in Greek /rcXa?, 
were applied to denote deadty,fatat qualities. 

— Baleful.} Bale, A.-S. 6ael,iB misery. Hence bale-ful is like sorrow- 
ful. Here it has the secondary meaning ot destruciive, causing bale or 
misery. Cf. fearful, v. 40. 

58. Shew Diem.} An invocation, addressed to the imaginary guardians 
of youth. 

— Ambush.} 0, Fr. embusche. It. emboscar; P. bosque. It. bosoo, 
L. Lat. boscuB, E. bosky, bush ; the place where the assassins, &c. lie in 
■wait is called an ambush, as also the actual lying in wait. For another 
derivative, ‘ emboss,' see Spenser, ‘F. Q.’ passim ; and Scott, ‘ L. of L., 
V. 117, note. 

59. To seise.} The gerundial infinitive of purpose or design. 

— ifurtherous.} Murderous, in all modem editions. Cf. burthen, 
burden ; farthing, f arden. The A.-S. original has the aspirated dental ; 
see Ogilvle. 

60. Men.] i.e. human, and therefore mortal, liable to pain, and 
sorrow, and death. See note on ii. 48. 

61. ITiese,} Some ; cf. this, v. 71, and (hose, v. 75. The fury-passions 
occurs in Pope's ‘ Essay on Man,’ iii. 167 — 

The fury-passions from that blood began. 

62. YuUures,} In apposition to passions, which are called vultures 
because they jprey upon the vitals. The fable of Prometheus is in the 
poet’s mind. 

63. Bisdainful— pallid.} The first epithet is descriptive of the feeling 
which commonly accompanies anger, while the second is one of the 
instances perpetually recurring in poetry of a passion or quality, when 
personified, being characterised by its effects. Statius, ‘ Theb.’ vii. 49, 
has, * Exsangues Metus,’ ‘ Bloodless Fears.’ 

64. Shame.} Is evidenced by a reluctance to come forward into the 
light. Skulks is evidently ah onomatop'detio word, 

65. Pining.} See note on pallid, v. 63. 

66. Cf. the picture in the ‘ Faery Queen,’ vi. 23 — 

But gnawing Jealousy, out of their sight, 

Bitting alone his bitter lips did bite. 

P 
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— EanKing.'] Appears to liave here an active force, but the verb to 
ranUe is intransitive, and means to fester, turn to corrnption, &c. It. 
is either from the adjective rani, A.-S., or, like rancid, from Lat. 
ranceo, to tnm putrid. For the termination see Angns, ‘H. B. T.’ 
§146, 

G7. Thal.'\ = Which ; the antecedent is tooth. 

— Inly."] Inwardly. A poetic word. 

68. Wan.] Connected with ‘wane,’ and both are from the A.-S. 
wanian ; see Ogilvie. Cf. Milton, ‘ Sonnet,’ xiii, 6 — 

With praiM enough for Envy to look tcan, 

— Eaded.] The expression eare-toorn points to the physical effects 
produced by this vulture of the mind. 

69. Grim-visaged.] Cf. Shaksp. * Rich. III.’ act i. sc. i. 1. 9 — 

Orim-visaged war hath smooth’d his .ivrinkled front. 

— Comfortless despair.] Cf. Shaksp. ‘Com. of Errors,’ act v, so. i.l. 80 — 

Grim and comfortless despair. 

70. Sorrow.] An instance of bathos, or anti-Climax. The vague and 
feeble conception of. sorrow, introdueed after all the strong, terrible 
passions, produces an almost ludicrous effect. 

li. This.] Indefinite, = one. It is the object of the verb tempt. 

72. The wretch.] A conventional expression for the wretched or ill- 
fated man tempted by ambition, but in modern usage the term conveys 
a stronger sense of blame and disgust. 

— JIhirt.] Hurl, fling. Lat. sublimem rapere. 

73. Bitter.] A.-S. biter from bitan, to bite, see Angus, ‘ H. E. T.’ 
§ 141 ; and Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 094. 

— A sacrifice.] A victim, v. 52. It is in apposition with wretch. 

74. Grinning.] To grin, A.-S. grinnian. 

75. Stings.] The defensive weapon with which wasps, scorpions, &c. 
are armed is called a sting both in E. and A.-S. Hence its application 
to the sharp-piercing weapons with which Falsehood tries those who are 
its victims. The word is very wide-spread in Teutonic languages, and 
compare the Gk. arlypa. (stigma). 

— Those.] Opposed to this, v. 71, and these, v. 01. It is the object 
of try. 

— Try.] Some commentators have censured Gray for using a weak 
word where a forcible one was wanted. But they have overlooked the 
fact that Gray here, as so often elsewhere, risks the charge of apparent 
tameness, sheltering himself behind classical authority. He uses try 
in the sense in which its Latin equivalent tentare is used by "Virgil and 
Horace. Cf. Virgil, ‘Ec.’i. 50: ‘Non insueta graves ientabunt pabula 
fetus ;’ cf. also ‘ Geo.’ iii, 441 ; Horace, ,S. I. i. SO ; n. iii. 163. 
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TO. ffnrd.'] In'cmiblo to ruffc.rlnc, cmcl. 'With the line cf. Drj-rtcn, 
‘ Hind nnd I’anlher,' pt. ili. 1. J3<3 : ‘Affected kindness with nn allertd 
face.' 

7T, Par. ‘ Wliich first causes nnd then mocks nt misery.' Observe Uio 
omi'sion of tlic relative. 

TS. AVrn.] A.-S.ccn.K.n.Gcr.kllhn.pcrhapsconncctcdwith/tfn nnd 
rnii. The primitive meaning is ‘ bold.' It has come round to the fcnso 
‘ sharp, ' cutting.’ 

— ffrmorsf.} From Lnt. rtmordto (morsns = bidng or gnawing). It 
i' rcprc'cnted ns ilfjittj with Itood, to indicate that bloodshcil is followed 
by remorse. 

79. J/bof/t/.] Enlijeet to varying moods or tempera of mind. Gray 
perhaps t»rrowcd from Drydcn, ‘ Pal. nnd Arcite,’ bk. il. 1192 : ‘ Jfad- 
vrss tatighin^ in his ireful mood.' Sec Scott, ‘ L. of I,.’ 11. 271, note. 

fil. TVif raJt of years.] This poctlc.al image for human li/i is from 
Slinkspeare, 'Othello,' act III. sc. ill. 1. 2C5 : ‘ Or, for I ant decllncel Into 
Oir rate of years’ 

82. Grisry.] Or yrieshi, ns Gray spells it. (1) That which causes 
shuddering from its hidconsness ; (2) speckled, gray, powdered, hoary 
with rime (Wedgwooii). It is from A,-S. grislle. Cf. Scott, ’ L. of I,.' 
iv. 701, note. 

8.7. Cf. Drj'dcn, 'State of Innocence,' net v. sc. 1 : 'IVith nil tlio 
numerous f.anilly of Death.’ Cf. nlso Jnv. *Snt.’ x. 218— 
clrcnmsllit ngmlnc facto 
Jforbarum omne genus. 

And nor. ‘ Od.' l. ill. iO : ‘ nova febrlnm cohors.’ 

— Painful.] itiserahle (passive), or piriny pain (active) ; cf. v. dO, 
note. The family arc the various disc.^'es. 

Si. (2affn.] A solecism. Ko other English poet makes Death feminine. 
Gray most likely follows the gender of Eat. mors. On pcrEonlficntlon, 
sec Scott, ‘ D. of L.’ i. 201, note. 

8.'. Pads.] Tortures, ns if they were atretched on the rack, n mc<lin:vnl 
instrument by which the legs nnd nrms of a man were slowly draavn 
out of joint. Cf. -13, note. 

— Fires the reins,] Inflames the blood. 

SO. lalouriny.] Moving with pain or dilllcnlty. Cf. Scott, ' L. of L.’ 
i. 119, note. 

87. Page.] Commit their ravages. Eat. saxire. 

88. Poverty comes, without whom the hand or family of Death would 
be incomplete. 

89. Furnhs.] = to henumV, to denden or stupify, make insensible 
(Vfedg.). There appears to be no reason for the final -b, except to give 
strength. In num-sknll wo have the original word, i'or etymology 
tec Ogilvic or Dicliardso!!- 

V 2 
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— Icy-I Appropriately used after numhs, as torpidity is produced in 
the highest degree by cold, 

90. Slow-consuming. 1 Age is here represented as one of the train in 
attendance on Death, because, if no disease steps in to do the work, time 
or age as surely, though slowly, consumes the vitality which disease has 
spared. On the relation between the elements of the compound, see 
Latham, § 262 sq. 

91. To each his.'\ Suum cuique. Supply are allotted hg destiny, or some 
such expression. See Angus, * H. E. T.’ § 512 ; Adams §§ 611, 612. 

92. As men, i. e. human, they have the sentence of suffering and death 
in themselves. 

— Oroan.] ‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now,’ says St. Paul (Rom. viii. 22). And Aristotle (Eth. 
Nich. vii. 14) says, ati irovei to ‘ all that hath life is ever subject 
to pain.’ 

93. He who sympathises with humanity groans for the misery he sees 
all round him, while he who is incapable of sympathy has pain of his 
own to groan for. 

95. I'et, ah ! &c.] The poet abruptly closes the contemplation of the 
misery which is in store for unconscious youth, ^vith the reflection that, 
after all, not to know the future is present happiness. 

96. Sorrow comes often late, never too late. 

OS. The season of childhood and youth is passed in a sort of enchanted 
garden, the spell of which would be broken by self-conscious thought. 
Of. Sophocles, ‘ Aias,’ 653-4 — 

er t<3 4’povelv yap ftijSev IjJiffTOf pioc, 

ctos TO ^aipciv Kal to Xvircladat 

For life is pleasantest in thinking nought. 

Ere thou hast learned to sorrow and rejoice. 

99. This is one among the many curiously felicitous expressions in 
Gray which very soon found their way to the lips of every one, and 
have ever since been part of the stock-in-trade of dealers in sententious 
morality. Beattie has borrowed from Gray (Minstrel, u. 30), — 

Be ignorance thy choice when knowledge leads to woe. 

— Sliss.l A.-S. blis. The happiness which belongs to the blest-Jeafi- 
tudo, not/elicitas. 

100. ’7V^ /oily to ie wise.] An oxymoron. To be wise, i.e. to know 
what brings the opposite of bliss to those who know it, is/offy ; as to 
remain ignorant would be true wisdom. 

Note. — Dr. Johnson sums up his criticisms on this Ode with the 
judgment that ‘ it suggests nothing to Gray which every beholder does 
not equally think and feci.’ If this is meant ns a sentence of condemno- 
tlon, it is curious to find the same critic eulogising another poem 
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of Gray’s, the Elegy, for possesring prceiEely this quality. See con- 
cluding note on the Elegy. An eminent Etonian, the late Earl of 
Carlisle, in a lecture on Gray— to be found prefixed to the Eton edition 
of Gray’s poems — ^has found fault “with certain minor details in the lines 
descriptive of the Eton boys' pastimes. 


IV. 

[This was written at Walpole’s request, and first appeared in vol. ii. of 
Dodsley’s ‘ Miscellany.’] 

1. Zoffy rase.] A bowl of porcelain or earthen-ware, in which gold 
and silver fish are kept for ornament. Lo/ty is mock-heroic. 

2. China's art.] The Chinese excel in the manufacture and painting 
of earthen-ware. Their products ore called ‘ China,’ or ‘ China-ware,’ in 
England. 

3. That Woir.] ‘ This shows,’ saysDr. Johnson, ‘ howresolutely arhyme 
may be made when it cannot be found.’ With the expression cf. VI. S. 
In Milton, ‘ Comus,’ 993, we have : ‘ Banks that Hoto/otcerj of mingled 
hue.’ 

4. Eemurest,] Most demure or staid. Wedgtvood thinks the word a 
rello of some such phrase as Fr. de meure <M. Fr. mfiro) conduite (of 
steady behaviour), meure being from Lot. maturus, ripe, 

— Tatty.] Feline, cat tribe. The word originally means watered 
silk of a peculiar texture and colour (Fr. tabis, Pers. utabi). Then it 
was applied to oats of a certain colour, and afterwards used familiarly 
of all cats. 

.5. Pensive.'] Fr. from penser. Contemplative, wistful. 

— Selima.] The feminine of Selim, the name given by Walpole to 
his favourite cat. 

— Meclined,] A participle. It must be taken with ‘ on,’ v. 1. It 
cannot mean that the cat lay upon the edge or side, but near or 
against it. 

6. lake.] Like vase, gulph, tide, nymph, &o. this word gives a heroic 
air to the piece. 

7. Consa'ous.] The movement of the tail in a dog or cat indicates the 
consciousness of an object of pleasure or displeasure. Here the conscious- 
ness is attributed to the part which betrays it. 

8. Snowy.] White as snow ; cf. of snow, VII. 91. The heard is put 
vaguely for what we commonly call the whiskers. 

9. Feltlet,] A noun, which, like the othersin these lines, isgoverned by 
the verb saw, v, 12. Tfeleet appears in Hooker and Haokluyt as voluet, 
in B. Jonson as vellute, in Chaucer as velouette ; Spenser has velet. All 
come, ns did the manufacture itself, from Italy. The Ital. velluto 
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nipresonts a non-classical Latin irord, villatus, from villus, shaggy hair. 
The Fr. velours is from Lat. villosus, and was once adopted by us. 

10. Tortotse.1 A cat whose coat.or sMn is of a dart ground, striped 
with yellow, is called a tortoise-shell. 

— Vies.] Equals, if it does not surpass. 

11. M.] Black as jet. Jet is a corruption of gSgates (Qr. and Lat.), 
brown coal, lignite. Gagas, whence the original name was formed, was 
a river and town in Lycia. Of. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 1. 

— Emerald.'] Green as emerald. See Corn. Lewis, ‘ Eom. Lang.’ 
p. 107 ; Angus, ‘ H. E. T.’ § 191. O. Fr. esmeralde (jJI. Fr. emeraude), 
It. smaraldO) Gr. <riJ.dpa.ySos (smaragdos). 

12. Purred applause.] Gratified with the reflection of her comely 
person in the lake, Selima expi'essed her gratificatiQn in the natural 
w.ay by purring. Purr is obviously an imitative word. Wedgwood 
compares the Dutch korren for the cooing of a dove. 

13. Still had she, &c.] She would have continued to gaze if two angel 
forms, &o. 

14. Angel.] Adjectival, like angelic, i.e. of heavenly beauty. Seau- 
teous was the original MS, reading. 

15. Genii.] The genius of a place or person is the guardian deity, 
who was originally supposed to be bom at the same time with the 
person or place j cf. V. 52. 

1C, Tgrian.] i.e. purple. The dye of this hue was procured both by 
the Je,ws and the Greeks and Homans from the Phcenician traders, and 
their chief city was Tyre. 

17. Richest.] Richness, when applied to colour, denotes depth and 
fulness, as poveiip denotes faintness emdscanliness. See Farrar, ‘Chaps, 
on Lang.’ p. 211, 

18. Cf. Vh-gil, ‘ G.’ iv. 274— 

Aureus ipse, sed in foliie qua; plurima circum 
Funduntur violce sublucet purpura nigne. 

‘ Golden itself, but in the wealth of foliage poured around lurks a gleam 
of the dark violet's purple.' The sub in sublucet is rendered by the 
word betrayed in the text, 

19. Nymph.] Possibly a Naiad, or nymph of the spring or fountain, 
or the word may be simply equivalent to maid in v. 25. 

20. A whisker.] i.e. one side of her face ; cf, beard on v, 8. This 
and data are governed by the verb stretched. 

21. Selima, as a nymph, and therefore a female, could not withstand 
the temptation of gold ; as a cat, she could not forego the chance of 
feasting on fish. As both a cat and a female cat, the temptation offered 
by gold-fish was irresistible. The truth of the theory which makes the 
love of gold to bo a peculiarly feminine vice, and of that which holds 
fish to possess peculiar attractions for the feline appetite, is open to dis- 
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pute. By gold, in the former case, we must understand not so much 
coin as jewels and ornaments generally, which few female hearts have 
been known to despise. 

— Cat.1 Lat. catns, Get. Katze. See Mas Milller, ‘Science of Lan- 
guage,’ 1st Series, p. 351 ; Farrar, ‘ Chaps, on Lang.’ pp. 146, 176 ; 
■Wedgrvood, s. v. 

25. Presumpltious.'] From Fr. prdsomptneux, Low Lat. prsesump- 
tnosus, which strictly meant inclined to act rashlg and without fore- 
fhought. So here Sellma presumed that the reality coincided with the 
appearance without calculating the means. 

27. Gulf.'\ Between herself and the fish she was greedy to catch. 

28. Malignant.'\ Cf. note on benign, II. 41. 

— Fate.'] From Lat, /ari, to speak, and so originally an utterance of 
the deity, which not even the speaker conld revoke. 

— Smiled.'] As in scorn. See ‘ Elegy,’ 105. 

29. Verge.] From Lat. vergo, to incline. The edge of the tub. But 
cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 694. 

30. Tumbled.] To tumble, which is obviously connected with the Fr. 
tomber, to fall, is now exclusively appropriated to an undignified, un- 
graceful fall, or to the antics of certdin mountebanks, and of a partion- 
lar species of pigeon. 

81. Eight times.] This is an allusion to the nine lives which popular 
language has ascribed to the cat from its peculiar tenacity of life. 

32. Meiced.] l.e. she prayed after her fashion. To mew, miauler, 
miaul, are all Imitative words. It has no connection with the verb to 
mew, or confine, a term originating in falconry. 

■ 34. Dolphin.] G-r. and Lat. Delphln ; an allusion to the Dolphin on 
whose back Arion rode safe to land. See Smith’s ‘Diet, of Antiq.’ 
(Arion). Hence, it is supposed, comes the Fr. dauphin, ns title of the 
heir-apparent, though no reason is assigned. 

— Nereid.] The Nereids, daughters of Nereus, who were nymphs of 
the sea (not of ocean), were filty in number. For their names see 
Hesiod, ‘ Theog.’ 240-264. 

35. The mention of the Dolphin and Nereid is in keeping with the 
Nymph, while Tom and Susan— two names which sem-e as types of a 
clasSj namely, domestic servants— are introduced to keep up the notion 
of the cat. 

36. Favorite.] The invidious position in which every favourite stands 
towards those who are aggrieved by the favouritism, each reader can 
illustrate from his own reading or experience. 

37. From hence.] A pleonastic use, defensible only on the authority 
of classical writers. Cf . de-inde, abinde ; cf. Angus, ‘ H. E. T.’ § 592 ; 
Latham, § 600. From hence = from this narrative. Here follows the 
envoy, or moral. 
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38. Relrieve.1 Fr. retrourer, to find again ; of. reprieve, Fr. reprouvcr. 

39. Be with caution Soid,] Soil, if yon must be iold—i.e. seek adven- 
tures abroad— do it with your eyes open, and ‘ look before you leap.’ 

40. Wandering.l Means simply restless, unfixed ; such eyes as would 
betoken a heedless heart. See Holy Bible, Proverbs of Solomon, iv. 25 j 
‘ Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye-lids look straight before 
thee.’ Of. also ‘ Elegy,' 74. 

41. Heedtess.1 Heed (A.-S. hedan, 0. H. G. huotan, and appearing 
under various forms in all Teutonic languages) is perhaps connected 
with hide, and some say with Lat. cantus, cavere. 

42. ousters."] Glitter, glister, glisten, are all substantially the same 
word. Of. Du. glisteren, A.-S. glisian, O, N. glitra (Wedgwood). With 
the thought cf. Chaucer, • 'Yemanne’s Tale,’ 1C4 — 

But all things which shineth as the gold 
He is no gold, as I have herd it told. 


V, 

[The present title of this poem was adopted by Gray at the suggestion 
of Mason.] 

1. Curfew.] C«;/«<,theorthogrophy in Gray’s MS., is one step nearer 
the Norman couvre-feu. Couer-feu seems to have been another inter- 
mediate form ; see Eichardson, and cf. kerchief = couvrechef. 

— Tolls.] To toll (V. t. and n.). Perhaps, like inell, an onomato- 
poetic word; M. W. tolo means a din. It is said that Gray had 
originally inserted a comma after tolls, but the printer omitted it, and 
the poet adopted this accidental emendation. 

— Knell.] Cf. Welsh cnil, A.-S. cnyllan, to ring; also found in other 
Teutonic languages. 

When thou dost hear a toll or knell, 

Then think upon the passing bell. 

Cf., too, Shaksp. ‘ Hen. IV.’ pt. ii. act i. sc. 1, 1. 103— 

And his tongue 

Sounds ever after ns a sullen bell 
Bemembered tolling a departing friend. 

— Parting.] Departing, going away ; from Fr. partir, 

2. Lowing.] Participle of the v. n. to low or bellow, used of the noise 
peculiar to horned animals, cows and oxen. It is possibly onomatop. 
like the Lat. tnugio, and the Fr. mugir, but it is an old word found 
in A.-S., beUan, 
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— TTi'ntJj.] To wind, as here used, is defined by Johnson ‘ to proceed 
in flexures,’ i.e. to take a zigzag or tortuous course, as oxen following 
one after the other across a broad fleld would do. There is no reference 
to the moTement of the limbs. 

— Zea.'J TJntilled land ; A.-S. leag, lag, lah. It is preserved in such 
localnames ns Stoneta'gA, Madding-fcy. See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 176, 
note ; and Latham, § 56. It is the same word with law=a. local usage. 

3. Ploughman.'] or plowman = one who drives the plough or plow. 

‘ This word, like the Slavonic ploug, has been identified with the Sans. 
plava (from radix piu = to sail) = a ship, and OTth the Greek ploion.’ 

‘ In English dialects plough is still used in the general sense of waggon 
or conveyance.’ Of. Lat. plaustrum, wagon, and Sans, aritra, rudder; 
Lat. aratrum, plough. Max MUlIer, 1st Scries, pp. 2f2-3, and 254. 

— Plods.] To plod is defined ns to ‘ travel with pain and labour.’ 
Thus it is metaphorically applied to one who, without genius, is labo- 
riously industrious. 

4. To me.] i. e. to the narrator, who is speaking in his own person. 

5. Glimmering.] In the twilight. To glimmer = (1) to shine faintly, 
(2) to be seen indistinctly (because in an uncertain light). 

— Landscape.] Often spelt landskip. Zandsehape, A.-S. sceapan, to 
shape or form, a prospect or open view of country. See Latham 5 267. 

6. Holds.] The verb governs air, the subject being stillness. Conse- 
quently holds is used like the Lat. tenet and the Gr. Kart'xet (katekhei), 
in the sense of possesses, has taken possession of, not in the sense of hold 
in ‘ to hold a festival,’ &c. 

7. Save.] This word introduces the exceptions to the general state- 
ment of the line before. One might imagine this preposition to be the 
imperative of the verb to save. It is, however, the Lat. adj. salvns, 
which was used with nouns in the ablative absolute with almost the 
same meaning as our preposition. The use of the Fr. sauf proves this, 
and cf . except, 

— Droning.] To drone. An onomatopoStic word. As a noun it is the 
name of the non-working bee from its sound. Cf. Shaksp. " Macbeth,’ 
act iii. sc. 2, 1. 42 — 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums. 

8. Drowsy.] 'Wordmvorth, in his ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ talks of a 
‘ drowsy-tinkling bell.’ The A.-S. dreosan means to droop, and perhaps 
we may have in.this the source of the word. But no instance is quoted 
of its occurrence by Eichardson earlier than Sir T. More (1530) ; and 
the Du. droosen signifies to sleep. 

_9. Yonder.] This is a graphic touch, requisite in a descriptive poem. 
Cf . below, those, that. It is doubtful whether -d- in yonder is part of the 
root or of the termination. See Latham, § 356 ; Adams, § 241. 

— Ivy-mantled.] Mantled or clad with ivy. Cf. moss-grown, i. 13. 
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10. iloping.l Tliis is almost an equivalent of the epithet which Ovid 
gives to the owl — ignavus bubo (Met. v. 650). Cf. Thomson’s ‘Winter,’ 
114 ; Yirg. ‘ iEn.’ iv. 462. Owl = Lat. ulula, 

11. jBower.2 A.-S. bur = a place of retirement and privacy. See 
Scott, ‘L. of L.’ i. V. 283, note. 

12. Reign.'] Place of sway, estate. An expression borrowed from 
classical ■writers. Virgil uses it frequently; cf. ‘Q-.’ iii. 476, and 
‘ E.’ i. 70 : ‘ Post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas.’ 

13. Rugged.] Of. Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 3-54 : ‘ Or against the rugged lark 
of some broad elm.’ The descriptive introduction having been com- 
jileted, the human interest is aivakened. 

— Yew-tree.] The yew (taxus) to which ancient writers constantly 
•attached some such epithet as funesta (deadly), was fabled to grow in 
Hades (probably because of its poisonous berry). Both it and the 
cypress have been always associated ivith death. 

14. Ifeaves.] From this verb comes the snbst. heaven=tihe sky raised 
aloft from the earth. The A.-S. verb is hehban. 

— Mouldering.] Putrh, or crumbling (ready to f.all in pieces), is the 
regular Virgilian epithet for the clod or glebe. With the line of. 
Parnell's ‘Night-Piece,’ 29, from which it is probable that Gray has 
borrowed. 

15. R'arrow cell.] the grave. Cf. Ossian, ‘Oithona:' ‘Thenarroie 
Jiouse is pleasant to me and the grey stone of the dead.’ Though the 
epithet narrow may appear superfluous ns applied to a cell, which has 
the notion of narroioness inseparably associated ■with it, we must remem- 
ber that cella originally was simply a storehouse or place of deposit, 
without reference to size, 

16. A«df.] Uneducated, untrained ; cf. i. 13. ‘Rude and moss-groivn 
beech.’ See Latham, § 303. 

17. Incense-breathing.] Cf. ‘ P. L.’ ix. 192-4 — 

Now, when as sacred light began to da'wn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 
Their morning incense, 

18. Swallow.] Orthrogoi (early-wailing) is Hesiod's epithet for the 
swallow; ‘ W. and D,’ 666. 

— Twittering.] As perpetual an epithet of a swallow in English os 
arguta of hirundo in Latin. See Virgil, ‘ G.’ i. 377. 

19. Clarion.] The name of a wind instrument as clarinet still is. 
Fr. clairon, Lat. clams, clear. The terminatioa -on is the -o of the 
Lat. campo, sermo, &c. It has not the augmentative force which it 
bears in Ital., whence we have poltroon, bassoon, &c. ComewaR Leuis, 
‘ Rom. Lang.’ p. 132. Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ vil. 443 — 

The crested cock whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours. 
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And Simksp. • Hamlet,’ act i. bc. 1, 1. 150-3. 

The cod' that is the trumpet to the mom 
Doth tvith his lofty and shnVf-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. 

The cock is, like the Sanskrit ktikkula, an imitative word repeating the 
cry ol the bird. Of. Farrar, ' Chaps, on Lang.’ pp. 144, 152. 

— Echoing horn.] 'What horn is meant is explained by Milton, 
L’ Allegro,’ 53- G. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Choerly rouse the slumbering mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

In both passages echoing means waking echoes, to do which it must be 
loud or shrill. 

20. A’b more.} Never again, as of old. 

— iotcly bed.} The literal bed, not the metaphorical (the grave), is 
probably here meant. At all events, there is a sort of double-meaning. 

21. Eor them.} That is, though the hearth may blaze, it-wiU no longer 
bo /or them or for their benefit. "With the picture cf. Hor. ‘ Od.’ II. xiv. 
21, and Lncrot. iv. 907 — 

Nam jam non domus acoipiet te Iseta neque uxor, &c. 

22. Easy hotiseiei/e.} Cf . Thomson’s ‘ Winter,’ 311 — 

In vain for him the officious* wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm. 

Cf. Hor. ‘ Epod.’ ii. 39. That so richly suggestive a word as housewife 
should have fallen into total disuse, preserved only in its corruption 
hiissey, is a significant fact in word history. 

— Ply.} See note on iii. 32. 

— Care,] Task, work. The abstract for the concrete. 

23. Sire.} For the decay of senior into sire, and of sire into sir, see 
Max Muller, 2nd Series, p. 255. 

— Lisp.} As infants, they have not yet learned to speak clearly. 
Lisp in its ordinary acceptation describes the sound which some make 
instead of -s- by putting the tongue between the teeth, but it is used of 
any imperfect utterance. 

24. AVith the picture of. Yirg. ‘ G.’ U. 523 ; and (Virgil’s model) Luor. 
iii. 90S— 

Nec duloes occurrent osoula nan 
PrEeripere. 

Lucretius’ touch in prccripere (to be the fimt to snatch) is truer than 
any in Virgil or Gray. 


* Mindful of her duties. 
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25. Sicile.^ Tho instrument used in reaping, a reaping-hook. Eor 
etymology, see Ogilvie, s, v. The reaper, ploughman, teamster, and 
■woodman appear successively in the stanza as varieties of the labouring 
class. 

26. Stubborn glebe.'] The thought of the stanza is this These simple 
yeomen, who now sleep in their •village churchyard, once brought nature 
into subjection ; making the harvest yield to their sickle, the stubborn; 
clod break in pieces under their plough, the forest trees boto to their 
stroke. The classical scholar is reminded of the dominant tone of the 
Geoi’gics of Virgil. 

27. ffow jocund.] 'With what cheerful hearts. The word is strange, 
and awkward, and barely English. 

— A-field.] To field. Cf. Milton, ‘Lycidas,’ 27: ‘We drove a-field.’ 
The prefix a is the A.-S. an=:in or on. Field has no connexion with the 
verb to /ell, (Morris.) 

28. Cf. Spenser, ‘ Eebruary : ’ ‘ But to the roote bent his sturdy stroake' 

— Sturdy.] Pro'vincially signifies dizzy, and is therefore probably 
derived from the same source as Fr. dtourdi. Stun may be connected. 

29. Afnbition.] The Ambitious, just as Grandeur (v. 31) stands for 
the Great. See Angus, § 202. 

— Useful.] And as such no proper subject of ridicule. 

30. Homely.] Enjoyed at home, domestic; and so common, trite, 
vulgar. In American English the sense has been pushed so far that the 
word means ugly. 

Z\. Disdainful.] Expressive of disdain. From Eat. dedignor, through 
O. Fr. desdaigner. 

32. Annals.] Annates or year-books are records of events classified 
by years. On the line see remarks in Critical Introduction, p. xxix. 

33. Heraldry.] From tho Fr., but a Teutonic word, some say derived 
from 0. H. G. haren, to cry out (Ogil-vie) ; but others, more probably, 
from hariwalt, 0. H. G. heri, army ; walten, to serve. 

34. Par. The personal importance which beauty confers on its posses- 
sor, and the social influence wliich necessarily belongs to the rich. 

35. Hour.] Of death which, when it comes, reduces all to one level. 
Cf. Hor. Carm. i. iv. 13. 

36. This line is said to bo a literal translation from Bartholinus, to 
whom Gray is also indebted in his Norse poems. 

37. For the original reading of these two lines see Various Readings. 

38. Trophies.] Such ns are naised upon the graves of conquerors, 
though the usage of the word is so extended that other than military 
heroes may be meant. 

39. Aisle.] 0. Fr. aisle, M. Fr. aile. Bat. .ala, 'wing. But this does not 
account for the -s-, unless vee suppose Lat. axilla to have been the source. 
Borne suggest isle, Fr, ile. 

— Fretted, Cf. Milton ‘P.L.’ i. 717 : ‘The roof yens fretted gold.' 
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'The roof o’ the chamher— With goUen cherubims is/rc(fe(f,’ ‘Cjm- 
heline,’ act ii. bc. 4, 1. 87. To fret, A.-S. fretan, to eat, or rub away. 
Tennyson, ‘ The Brook,’ v. 17 : ‘ With many a curve my banks I fret' 

— BoaZh] Over-arching roof. It is not used in contra-distinction 
to aisle, to indicate a diEEcrent thing. 

40. Pealing.'] ‘There let theycoZihg organ blow,' ‘H Pen.’ 161 ; and 
see Scott, ‘ ij. of L.’ v. 60, note. 

, — Anthem.] A sacred song sung by two opposite choirs. 6k. am', 
against, (fxonj, voice; Lat. antiphonia, O. Fr. antieime, A.-S. antefen> 
Notice the A.-S. stefn, E. stem. (Wedg.), and cf. Fr. venin, Eng. venom, 
Fr. migraine, Eng. megrim. 

41. Storied um.] ‘And storied windows richly dight,’ ‘II Pen.’ 159. 
Here, as in Milton, (1. c.) storied is equivalent to ‘ inscribed with story.’ 
More often it means celebrated in song or fable. The am is not 
the receptacle for the ashes of the dead, but merely an ornamental 
monument. 

— Animated.] Cf. Pope, ‘ Temple of Fame,’ 73 : ‘ Heroes in animated 
marble frown.' A bust, i. e. a statue of the upper half of the body, is 
animated when it has the semblance of life, and seems to breathe. 

42. J/anrfon.] The body is the tempopry abode or abiding-place 
(mansion) of the spirit or breath. 

— Fleeting.] Fugitive. An adjective, not a participle, in meaning. 
The verb to fleet is usually active; ‘To fleet the time away,' Shaksp. 

‘ As you Like It,’ act i. sc. 1. 1. 124. 

43. jffonour’s.] Eespeot or reverence shown in words. 

— Provole.] Call forth. Cf. revoke, evoke, invoke — all from Latin 
verbs, compounded with prepositions. The ordinary sense in which 
provote is now used is very easily traced to its etymological meaning as 
home in this paEage. 

44. Pull cold.] These epithets are found side by side in Shaksp. 

‘ Hen. Till.’ act iii. so. 2, 1. 434 : ‘ And sleep ia dull cold marble.’ 

45. Pregnant witji.] Big with, great with, rich with, &o., are all 
varieties of the same metaphor. 

— Thai.] Has hands for its antecedent, and ia the nominative to the 
verb might have swayed, the object being rod. 

47. CEnone, writing to Paris (Ovid, ‘ Epp.’ v. 86), says : ‘Sunt mBu 
quas possint sceptra decere manus.’ 

48. Cf. Lucr. ii. 412-13 — 

Mussea mele . . . qum 
Mobilibus digitis experge/acta figurant. 

— Living lyre.] This expression was a poetical commonplace from 
Cowley downwards. 

49. Knowledge.] Cf. science, v. 119. 

50. Spoils of Time.] The book of knowledge in its pages displays the 
wealth accumulated by Time, the universal spoiler. 
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51. Chill.'] E-^plained 'by froze, v. 52. See note on warm, v. S7. 

— Penury.] 'Lat. penuria is want or scarcity. The root pen is seen 
in the Greek words ntvoy.aL (penomai), welva (peina), Troi'ot (ponos). 

— Noble rage.] Page, like the furor or frenzy, lacking which (said 
Democritus) no man could be a great poet, was in eighteenth centiu-y 
poetry a synonym for poetical inspiration. Thus Pope (Prol. to Cato, 
43) : ‘ Be*justly warmed with your own native rage.' 

52. Genial.] Has brought with it from Latin its sense of kindly, 
joyous, festive. The root signifies production, fertility, generation. 

53. Pull many a.] See note on iii. 22. With the sentiment cf. Bishop 
Hall’s ‘ Contempl. : ’ ‘ There is many a rich stone laid up in the boweles 
of the earth, many a fair pearle in the bosome of the sea, that never was 
seen nor never shall be.’ 

— Of purest ray serene.] This certainly sounds like tautology. But 
serene introduces the idea of calm, stedfast brilliancy. Pay, 0. Pr. rai, 
M. Fr. rayon. It. raggio, Lat. radius. 

54. Unfaihom’d.] To fathom is to measure distance by fathoms, one 
fathom being equal to sis feet ; but see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 207, note. 

55. To blush.] To blush, when said of a flower, is equivalent to bloom, 

56. Waste.] Spend to no puipose. 

— Peserl air.] The air of a place where there are none to recognise 
and set the true value on the sweetness. 

57. Hampden.] John Hampden, whose boldness in refusing to pay 
ship-money (1637) was the signal for open resistance to Charles I. : see 
‘ Stud. Hume,’ p. 391. May rest is the verb to Hampden as well as to 
Milton. 

— Dauntless.] Which nothing can daunt. Undaunted breast would 
mean which nothing ever has daunted. The one expresses a fact, the 
other an attribute. 

58. Little tyrant.] Such was Cyrus in his boyhood, as we leam from 
Herod, i. 114. 

— TVith-stood.] JVilh bearing the sense of against, ns in with-hold, 
and as in the A.-S., and N. H. G. wider. 

59. Mute.] Whose noble rage never found vent in song. Milton with- 
out his poems would be dumb. 

CO. Cromwell.] See ‘ Student’s Hume,' pp. 417-00. The amount of 
guilt attaching to Cromwell's conduct varies of course according as we 
consider him to be a fearless patriot, or an unscrupulous military 
despot. Whatever view may be taken, he was certainly unsparing oC 
blood. Guilt Tooke connects with wile and guile. It is more correctly 
traced to A.-S. gildan, to pay, and means a debt or fine. 

61. To command.] The government of this is in v. 65, Their lot for- 
bade. To command applause is to got it almost by force, to extort it 
from those who are unable to withhold it. 
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C2. To dfjjifjc.] Before one can ictpist the threats of others, one 
must be abore and out of their reach. 

63. Smiling.'] Tills is cither, like latus ager in Virgil, equivalent to 
fruitful, or it expresses the gratitude for bounty which the land and its 
inhabitants are by a metaphor supposed to feel. 

64. Par. And see, in the glad contented looks of the. people, the best 
record of their oivn nets. 

65. Tlteir io(.] Their desting obscure, v. 30. 

— circumscribed.] Synonymous with confined, v. 66. The past in- 
dicative, and not the participle. To circumscribe is to draw a line ail 
round that which you wish to confine or keep within bounds. 

66. Their grouting rirlues.] In prose this would stand, the growth 
'of their rirlues. 

67. Cf. Pope’s ‘ Temple of Fame,’ 347 : ‘ And swam to empire through 
the pmple flood.’ 

— li’adc.] A strong metaphorical exaggeration. For etymology see 
Ogilvie. 

68. Cf. Shaksp. ‘ Hen. V.' act iii. sc. 3, 1. 10 : ‘ TIte gates of mercy shall 
be all shut up.’ 

69. The mohaphor In tills line Is obvious. The living conscious truth 
■within a man is represented as struggling into birth, whilst he conceals 
this truth and also the pain which it gives him in its efforts to come 
forth. To hide these pangi Is to stifle free inquiry and the propagation 
of truth. To do this was put out of their power by their obsonre lot. 

70. To quench the blushes of shame is to destroy shame by making it 
shameless. The inward feeling of Bhnmeorraodesty,pudor,ismnnifested 
outwardly by blushes. To quench these, then, is to destroy the feeling 
of which they are evidences. The two lines describe the wilful extinc- 
tion of intellectual and moral honesty. 

— Ingenuous.] Natural, not assumed; of native, not of foreign growth. 
Bat. gigno, genui, ingenuus. 

71. Par. ‘ Or flatter the self-love of the proud and luxurious rich by 
adulatory verses.’ Flattery is commonly spoken of as incense, the sweet 
perfume burnt in honour of the Gods. Tho Muse's flame is the inspira- 
tion of the poet. 

73. Madding.] The intransitive verb ‘ to mad ’ has long been obsolete 
e.vcepfc in this participle, which is itself extremely rare in modern B. 

‘ Poul, thou maddest, many lettres turnen thee to woodnesse,’ Wioliff, 

‘ Bible,’ Acts, ch. xxvi. 24. ‘ But now from mo his madding mind is start,’ 
Spenser, ‘ Shep. Oal.’ Cf. ‘ Far troih the madding worldling’s hoarse 
discords,’ Drummond, pt. 1. son, 49. 

74. Being far removed from the strife their sober (antithetical to 
madding) wishes never learned (from the example of others) to stray, or 
wander far from home. 
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75. Seguestered."] Retired. Segueskr in Roman lawwas an arbitrator 
or umpire in a suit wbo, having no personal concern in- the case, was 
said to stand apart {secus). Hence the application of sequestered to 
persons or places -which stand apart from, as if unconcerned in, the 
affairs of the world around them. Though it seems never to have borne 
this vague derivative sense in Z>at., yet the first English writers who 
employed the word were familiar with this meaning (see Richardson). 

76. Tenour.] From Lat. teneo, to-hold ; it originally meant a holding 
on, a continuous career or course, which sense it bears in this place. 
Hasta f ugit servatque cruenta tenorem, Yirg. ‘ .Sin.’ x. 340. Spelt 
■without the ‘ u ’ it seems, according to the best dictionaries, to have been 
appropriated to a clef in music. Any one who is interested in the con- 
troversy as to tenor and tenour, is referred to ‘The Queen's English, 
p. 13, and ‘The Dean’s English’ (6th ed.), p. 49. 

77. Fet] Nevertheless. This word resumes the argunaent from v. 40 : 
aU between -w. 41-76 being a digression. 

, — JSv'n these.'] d'hese is emphatic. Eii’n is pronounced as a mono- 
syllable, e’en. 

— Insult.'] The literal etymologieal meaning of the -word is the best here. 

78. Frail.] Not proof against the assaults of time. Notice frail and 
fragile, both from the Lat. fragilis. The former occurs in Chaucer ; the 
earliest instance quoted by Richardson of the latter is in Hall. 

78. Still.] Strengthens yet ; or it may perhaps mean that the monu- 
ments still exist. 

79. Uncouth.] See Latham, J 282, 2 ; Angus, § 71 ; Scott’s ‘L. of L.’ 
i. v, 68. The primitive meaning is ‘ unknq-svn,’ couth being from hen or can. 

— Shymes.] Rhimes was the old spelling. Fr. rime. It. rima. Hero 
it simply means doggrel verses. 

— Shapeless.] This word expresses the absence of that form or beauty 
the presence of which is denoted by the word shapely. Cf. the Lat. 
deformis and formosus. 

80. Implores.] The words of the inscription on the memorial contain 
a request for sympathy. Notice that implores is the only verb in this 
sentence, which begins at yet. Erected is a participle, but it has after it 
the infinitive of piuqjose, to protect. 

— Passing.] i.e. given in passing, by the passer-by. The word also 
conveys a notion of transitoriness, slightness, as if the emotion roused 
were not a deep one. 

81. The unlettered Muse.] (i.e. the unlearned rustic veise-maker) sub- 
stitutes the name and age of the dead for the pompous epitaph or elegiac 
stanzas in which the rich are commemorated after death : unlettered= 
illiterate ; cf. ‘ man of letters,’ and such expressions. Spell may be 
taken literally. 

83. Many a.] See note on ii. 14, and Scott’s ‘L. of L.’ I. v. 66. Notice 
that teach is plural. The holy texts are passages from the Holy Bible. 
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• 8?. She elrem.'] She (i.e. the Muse) scatters over the various grave- 
stones. To strew or straw is the A.-S. stredan or streowian, 

84. Rustic moralist.'] The viilager, whose mor.ality does not extend 
beyond the range o£ sundry wise maxims drawn from the experience of 
past generations, and handed do^vn from father to son. Discs vicere and 
Discs mori, ‘ Lc.im to live ’ and ‘ Learn to die,’ are not uncommon 
mottoes for a tombstone. 

,8.'). An imaginary objector is answered. The foiloiving lines are a 
protest against the Lucretian, Epicurean, or materialistic view (iii. 842), 
which lOohs on death as the end of all things, and denies a future 
existence, 

— Dumb forgetfulness.] Oblivion tells nothing of the past, and is 
therefore called dumb. But is preg in apposition to who or to being 1 If 
to the latter, then dumb means blank, silent, without sound or life. 

— A prey.] Given over to, or, as we say, the victim of anything. 
The metaphor being from a wild ravenous beast. Prey is from Lat. 
prceda, through Fr. proie, 

86. Pleasing anxious being.] Existence, however full of anxiety, is 
always pleasing. Of. the ‘ Animula vagula, biandiila ’ of Hadrian. 

87. iram.J This word recalls the associations of comfort and cheer- 
fulness, which are the result of sunshine, just as cold and chill are 
associated with discomfort and misery. 

87. Precincts.] Lat. prJBoinctio ivas the lobby or gallery which ran 
round or girdled (pracingo) a Homan amphitheatre. Hence, by the 
‘ precincts of a building ’ is meant the immediate neighbourhood. Day 
for ‘life ’ is a rendering of the classical ‘ lux;’ of. ‘ abrumpere lucem,’ 
&c., Virg. ‘ .3!n.’ iv. 631, &c. 

88. Nor cast.] ‘ And did not cast or ‘ without casting.’ A longing 
•look is a look expressive of longing or desire. 

89. Pond.] Loving and beloved. Unlike silly, and some other words, 
it has gradually reversed its meaning from bad to good, the original sense 
beins foolish, doting. 'Pot parting, see note above on v. 1. 

— Relies.] Perhaps a hybrid from re and lie. Gray may intend that 
this derivation should suggest itself, and add a shade to the meaning. 

90. Pious.] The eye closing in the sleep of death asks for (requires) 
some pious drops, i. e. some (not many) tears shed by those whose near 
yonnection with the dying makes mourning a duly, and tears the fulfil- 
ment of a sacred obligation. See note on ii. 37. 

91. Of. Lucr. iii. 944 — 

Denique si vocem rerum Katura repents 
Mittat. 

92. Wonted.] See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. v. 408, note. Par. ‘ Even in our 
ashes, i.e. even when no more of us is left than may be contained in an 
urn {v.41), the wonted fires of those ashes are still alive’ ; i.e. the desire 
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to be remembered by our friends is ns keen ns it wns wont to be when 
we were alive. He may not be nctunlly thinking of the state of the 
soul after death, but may be poetically regarding the inscription on the 
tomb as the real expression of a dead man’s wishes. Gray acknowledges 
in a note his obligations to a sonnet of Petrarch. 

93. For thee.'] As for thee, quod ad te attinet. The poet is addressing 
himself. 

— ifind/ul.] Lnt. memor ; not forgetful of, or wanting in due respect 
to the dead. 

94. Artless.] Their tale or story is a simple one, and neither has nor 
needs the tricks of art to set out and embellish it, 

95. 7/ chance.] If perchance, or by chance ; if haply, like ‘ si fors ’ in 
Eatin for ‘ si forte,’ from which Gray imitated this un-English usage. 

— Contemplation.] Cf. i. 31. Zed is in agreement with spirit, v. 96, 

96. Findred.] Who would show his affinity or kinship by looking 
upon the poet’s tomb as the poet had looked on the tombs of the 
peasants. On hin and hind, Sic. see Trench, ‘Study of Words,’ pp, 
41, 42. 

97. Swain.] An A.-S. word, now exclusively poetical ; see Ogilvie, 
It has nothing to do with swine. 

98. Peep of dawn.] Aliusions to the eye of day are very common in 
poetry. Cf. VII. 124. Dami, or Aurora, is represented ns opening her 
eyelids. Cf. Lycidas, 25-6 — 

Together both ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening cj'e-lids of the morn. 

99. Brushing . . , aicay.] On brush see note on i. 38. 

Though from off tho boughs each morn 
We brush mcUilluons dews. — Milton, ‘ P. L.’ 428. 

And from tho boughs brush off the evil dew, 

Ib. ‘ Arcad.’ 50. 

100. To meet the sun.] Soil. To see it rise above the horizon, 

— Upland.] Cf. ‘ Upland hamlets,’ Milton, ‘ L’All,’ 92 ; and such 
compounds as inland, moorland. 

101. Nodding.] Any swaying up and down, or to and fro, movement 
of tho head or crest is called nodding. Nod according to Wedgwood has 
no immediate connection ivith Lat. nutus, nulo (Gr. revio). Tooke makes 
it a past participle of A.-S. hnigan, to bend, but it does not seem to 
occur in earlier autbors. Richardson’s first instance is from Beaumont 
and Plctcher. On yonder sec note on v. 9, 

— Beech.] A tree of the genus Fagus, largo and shady. For etymo- 
logy see Max MUUer, 2nd Series, pp. 216, 222, &c. 

102. TVreathes.] Toivreathcistomnkeintonwreath. Cf. A.-S. uraed,- 
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102. Fanlaslic.'] So called bec-iase fantasy (phantasy) or fancy is 
m-bitrary, irregular. See Scott, ‘L. of L.* i. v. 200, note. The root, as 
Is often the case in old trees, showed above ground. 

103. ZisUess lenfflh,^ The moral epithet lislless is transferred to the 
word which stands for the body or human figure. Tennyson, in ‘ The 
Hiller’s Daughter,’ has ‘ a long and listless boy,’ For the verb list see 
Scott, * L. of L.’ ii. 455, but this is from list or lust, to desire ; see 
Ogilvie. 

— Jldon-title.] Tide = Ger. Zeit. An illustration of Grimm’s law. The 
simiile word is now usually confined to theperiodicebband fiowof thesea. 

— ITouW Ac.] irbuld (in such idioms as, he would say, he would go, 
&c.) seems to be equivalent to ‘ was wont to say,’ &c., ‘ was in the habit 
of Kiying,’ &c. Cf. ‘ teould ran,’ VI. 118. 

104. Fore.] Occurs with this sense of intent gazing in Chaucer, 
‘ C. T.’ 5877, &c. It may be connected with ‘ peer’ ; and some refer it to 
‘ bore ’ in the sense of penetrating. 

— Zabbles.] Brooks have babbled or tinkled ever since poets began 
to sing. Cf. Horace to his Bandusiun spring, ‘ Carm.’ iii. xiii. 15. For 
the onomatopoeia and its cognates see Farrar, ‘ Chap, on Lang.’ p. 159. 
And cf. Shakspeare, ‘ As You Like It,’ act. ii. sc. 1.1. 1C. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

105. The stanza here omitted by Gray supplied the evening to the 
picture. See Various Headings. 

— Smiling as in scorn.] Smiling as if scornful, not as one would 
smile in joy. 

— Hard by.] An older and similar idiom is ‘ fast by,’ Milton, Od. ii. 
21 . Richardson quotes no instance of ‘ hard by ’ earlier than Shakspeare. 
Perhaps hardly and hardily being used first as =‘ scarcely,’ and then 
(Chaucer, 'C. T.’ 918fl) as=‘ almost,’ gave occasion to this idiom in 
which hard=.‘ nearly, near, close.’ Cf. Gk. axebov (skhEdbn). 

lOS. Muttering.] The almost invariable practice of solitary men. 

— IVaymard fancies.] The epithet is a natural one, as fancy brings 
together images which have no connection moral or natural, and is sub- 
ject to no law. Wayteard originally =’ wilful.’ Chaucer speaks of ‘ way- 
wai-d tjTauts.' Now, its usual sense is fickle or unstable. For etym. 
compare froward and its opposite toward in Bacon, Essay six. 

107. Woeful lean.] This is not equivalent to teoefully wan, but a 
combination of ganntness and ■wretchedness in the extreme. Notice the 
effect of the alliteration. Cf. Spenser, ‘January,’ 8, 9: — 

For pale and tcanne he was, (alas the while I) 

May seeme he loved or else some care he tooke. 

— Forlorn.] Ger. verloren, abandoned, a past p.irtioiple. On this 

prefix /or answering to Ger. ver, see ‘Stud. Man. Eng. Lang.’ lec. i.v. 
p. 141. It -was once in common use, but it is only retained in a few 
words now, ' . 

« 2 
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108. Crazed. "i Driven to madness, made crazy, 

Crossed in love.} Thwarted by the intervention of some obstacle 

in the path of love. 

109. J/issrd.] ‘Observed his absence;’ ‘was at a iosi when I looked 
for him in vain.’ 

— Customed.} More usualiy * accustomed.’ Indeed the verb ‘ to 
custom’ is now quite obsolete. 

110. Heath.} The upland lawn, v. 100. 

— Favourite tree.} The nodding beech, v. 101. 

111. Another.} Mom. 

— Yet.} Again, as yet, even then=‘ jam turn,’ 

111. The rill.} The brook, v. 104. Wedg^vood defines a rill as ‘a 
trickling stream,’ and compares the Du. rillen and trill from trillen, to 
shiver. The onomatopoetic character of the word seems indubitable. 
Of. ripple, roll, run ; Lat. rivus, rivnlns; Gk. pe'u (reo). 

113. Dirges.} A dirge is so called from the first- word of one of the 
psalms in the English burial service, ‘ dirige.’ See Scott, ‘L. of L.’ ii. 
V. 29. 

— Due.} Ks, prescribed by the ritual. This is a poor line, 

114. Siow.] Adverbial for slowly. 

— Through.} One would rather expect ‘ along.’ 

— Churchieay path.} Soil, the path that is the way to the church. 
Bo Shakspeare, ‘ Mid. Night’s Dream,’ act v. sc. 1. 1, 389, ‘ In the church- 
tcay paths to glide.' Some editions have ‘ churchyard,’ 

115. For thou canst read.} The kindred spirit, being an educated man, 
could rend, whilst the hoary-headed swain, as -a-e may infer from this, 
could not. With the form, cf. ‘ Sam. Ag.’ 709, 

IIG. Graved.] Graven is the regular past participle of the verb to 
grave. Engraved would be used in prose. 

— Thorn.} The hawthorn, or blackthorn, common trees so called 
from the number and size of their thorns. See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 215. 

117. The lap of earth.} As on his mother's lap. ‘ Gremio telluris,’ 
Virg. ‘ A3n.’ iii. 609. Cf, Milton, ‘ P. L.’ x, 777-8. 

How glad would lay me down 
As in my mother’s lap. There I should rest. 

And xi. 53G, iv. 254. Coleridge’s magnificent ‘ Hymn to the Earth ’ should 
be studied, 

118. This verse has become a common-place quotation. 

119. Fair Science.] Science is personified as one of the Muses, and so 
is called/air. 

— Frowned not on.] Was not displeased at, loo’ ed favourably at. 
Cf. the opening lines of Horace’s Ode ‘ Quem tu, Melpomene,’ &c. Carm. 
iv. iii. 1. 
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lit). Mdanchol!/."] See Trench, ‘Glossary,’ Study otWords, 
p. 12G. 

120. Marled him.'] Set her mark upon lum to show that he belonged 
to her. Ct. ii. 27. 

121. Larffe.] The Latin largus originally meant plentiful, copious, 
and subsequently prodigal. Chaucer uses large where in M. E./cec or 
liberal would be used. 

— BounUj.] Fr. bonti, Lnt. bonltaB=‘ goodness of heart,’ which shows 
Itself in what the hand docs. Cf. the history of the word boon, na a 
substantive and adjective. Scott, ‘ L. of L.' i. 212. 

— Sincere.] Honest and truthful. 'Trench, ‘ Siudy of tVords,’ 
p. 1S7. 

122. Tlecomjiense.] God repaid him as bountifully; measured to him 
with the mc-asuro with which he meted. 

123. ToMiserg.] To the wretched. This cjqilninswhathis bounty was. 

— Tear.] For ctym. sec Scott, * L. of L.’ il. v. 4G7, note. 

124. Gained.] As a recompense. Gain and Kin are probably the some 
etymologically, 

— A friend.] The friend whom Gray gained from Heaven was 
Mason. It is conceivable, however, that the friend referred to is God 
himself. 

125. Farther.] Beyond this point. It is the comparative of far. 
Further, which is the comparative of /ore or /or(/i, would mean more in 
front. (Latham,) 

— Disclose.] Lay open. See note on i. 3. 

12C, Erai/iics.] A frailty is a weakness to which frait beings are 
liable. 

— Bread.] Awful. The use of this word ns on adjective grow up 
long after it had existed as a verb and noun. 

127. Trembling hope.] The hope is based on the consciousness of the 
merits, while the equal consciousness of the frailties gives cause for 
trembling. Grny was thinking of an expression in Fetmrch — ‘ paventosa 
speme.’ 

128. The stanza inserted here in the old copies will be found in the 
list of various readings. 

A'ole.—'Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the Elegy is thus characteristic, illy 
summed up : — ‘ It abounds with images which find a mirror in every 
mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.’ 
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VI. 

[The motto — ‘ Vocal to the intelligent, hut for the many they need inter- 
preters’— contains at once Gray’s apology for his alleged obscurity and 
his contempt for those who found his poetry obscure.] 

1. JSolian lyre.'] A translation of AioArjij yoXmj, AloAt'Sey tho 

names by which Pindar, who is Gray’s model here, designates his own 
poetry. The critics of the day fell into the trap laid for the unwary, 
and, identifying the ‘.^olian lyre ’with the .^olian harp, or harp of 
ySotus (the father of the Winds), rallied the poet on his invocation of 
an instrument ‘ so irregular and uncertain that it must be ill-adapted 
to the dance' (an allusion to Epode 1. 1). 

2. ifapiMre.] The Latin equivalent of the Greet ecstasy. Like trans- 
port (the original MS. reading), rapture and ecstasy both denote a tem- 
porary separation of matter and spirit, when the mind is ravished from 
the grasp of the body by some appeal to the passions, such as music, 
eloquence, &c. can effect. Of. Trench, ‘ Study of Words,’ p, 199. 

3. Hetican.] A mountain in Boeotia, in Greece, dedicated to the Muses. 
On the eastern ascent of thismountain was Aganippe, and farther west was 
Hippocrene— the harmonious springs here referred to. These springs 
are in the following lines used metaphorically for poetry itself without 
any explanation. 

— Harmonious.] Fountains of harmony. Whoever drank of their 
water was supposed to drink in poetic inspiration. (Of. the Prologue 
to the Satires of Persius.) In this stanza, ‘ the various sources of poetry, 
v/hich gives life and lustre to .all it touches, are described ; its quiet 
majestic progress enriching every subject (other^vise dry and barren) 
with a pomp of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers ; and its 
more rapid and irresistible course when swolu and hurried away by the 
conflict of tumultuous passions.’ (g.) 

4. Mavj.] Wedgwood considers that the primary sense of this word 
maze is subjective, i. e. to bewilder, bewilderment. Others trace it to 
A.-S. miise, a whirlpool. 

5. Laughing.] A classical expression. Virgil (E. iv. 20) talks of the 
‘ laughing acanthus,’ 

— That bloto.] Cf. note on IV. 3. Sloio has three forces and three 
separate etymological sources in E. The word in this passage is the 
A.-S. blbvan, M. H. G. bluhen. Blossom, bloom, blush, are cognates. 

6. As theyfom.] They=the rills. There is a little confasion of sub- 
jects and pronouns, but the sense is clear. 

7. A'oir.] At one time in its history; ns now (v. 10) is, at another 
period. With the following lines cf. Horace, ‘ Carm.' iii. 29, 33-41. 

9. Ceres' golden reign.] Poetical for ‘fields of ripe com.’ Cf. the 
ordinary phrase, ‘ vegetable kingdom.’ For reign, see note on V. 12, 
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10. Amain,] See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 150, note, 

11. Headlong.] Sco Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i, 41G, note, and Adams. « 390 

407 (18). ’ 

12. Hodding.] See note, V. 101. There is in this line considerable 
adaptation of sound to sense. 

13. The subject of antistrophe i. is—' The power of harmony to calm 
the turbulent sallies of the sonl.’ (o.) It is closely modelled on the 
First Pythian of Pindar. 

— Sovereign.] One of those words that simulate an English form, 
and mislead one to an erroneous etymology. The more primitive shape 
is sovran, Pr. souverain, Lat. superanns, 

— Trilling.] Soil. Music does not take the sonl captive against its 
will. 

14. And.] i.e. of airs sweet and airs solemn-breathing (a charac- 
teristic compound, by the way), that is, awe-inspiring. 

15. Shell.] The first lyre was made by stretching strings on the shell 
of a tortoise. Hence the application of both clielgs (Gr.) and tesludo 
(Lat.) to the lyre or harp. Cf. the invocation at the opening of 
Horace, 'Gann.' iii. 11. 

10. /’ranfi'e.] Fury-passions, III. 01. To hear is to obey, in the cose of 
a sovereign and subjects. 

17. Th'oeia's hills.] Thrace was the peculiar domain of Mavors or 
Mara. See Virgil, ‘ A,’ iti. 13, 35 ; ‘ G.’ iv. 461. The hills were Mounts 
Pangmus and Ehodopo on the west and Mount Hcemus on the north. 

19. Thirsltj.] Blood-thirsty. Cf. the invocation to Mars, Ovid, 
‘Fasti,’ III. i. 2— 

Eellice, dopositis clipeo paulispcr et hastfi, 

Mara, ades. 

20-24. ‘A weak imitation of some incomparable lines in the First 
Pythian of Pindar.’ (a.) 

20. Ferchi?ig.] In agreement with feathered king. The verb to perch 
is later than the nonn, which is from Fr. perche, Lat. pertica. Fearch 
is occasionally found, and ‘ perk' is probably another form. 

21. Feathered king.] Pindar says, dp^ov oiiovUv (arkhos oionon). Hug 
of birds ; and Gray’s expression amounts to much the same thing. 

22. Uuffled.] An attempt to reproduce Pindar’s thought, iyphv i'Htop 
aliopet (hugron noton aioroi), ‘ he raises aloft his soft moist bad.’ 

23. Quenched.] By a kind of zeugma, this does duty for the terror of 
his beak as well os for the lightnings of his eye, to which it properly 
belongs, l^indar says, ‘ Thou didst pour over his beaked head a black- 
f need cloud.’ For etymology, see Scott, ‘ L. of L. i. 411 . 

24. Lightnings.] Not in Pindar, but suggested by a Une preceding 
ttose here imitated. 
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25. Epode I.; ‘ Power of Imrmony to produce all the graces of motion 
in the body.’ (o.) 

— Thee.l The shell, v. 15. 

— Obey.'] Pindar says, ‘ The dance listens to the lyre, and singers 
obey it in their motions.' 

26. Tempered.] Attempered to, regulated by. The Latin tempera is, 
to mix; in due proportion, from tempos, a portion or division of time 
(root tern, in Gk. temno, to cut). Tliis verb appears in A.-S. as temprian. 

— Warbled.] 0. B. werbelle ; 0. Fr. werbler, akin to whirl but see 
Ogilvie. It is more commonly used of modulations of the voice. The 
word is a favourite of Gray’s. 

27. Idalia.] Venus, queen of Cyprus. See Virgil, ‘ iEn.’ x. 8C— 

Est Paphos Idaliumque tibi, sunt alta Cythera. 

Paphos and Idalimn were both in Cyprus. 

— Feiofi.] Adjectival. Dr. Johnson calls it a cant expression. 
Nature, he thinks, should not borrow from art, though art may and 
ought to borrow from nature. But, in answer to this objection, it may 
be said that the image which best conveys the impression intended is 
the best that can be used, whether borrowed from art or nature. Cf. 
the velvet of her paws, IV. 9. 

28. Rosy-erowned.] Garlanded or crowned with roses. See 1. 1, note, 

— Zoves.] Cupids, Amores. See Ov. ‘ Met.’ x. 516. 

29. Cytherea.] Venus, so called from Cythera, the promontory, one 
of her favourite haunts. See note on Idalia, v. 27. 

30. Aport.] Sports is the reading of ihost modern editions, and per- 
haps is more in harmony with the plural Pieasures, Cf. Milton, 
‘ L’ Allegro,’ 25-34. 

— Antic.] For the process by which antic has now become synony- 
mous with grotesque, see 'Wedgwood. It is from Lat. nntious, ante, 
before, and was applied, at the revival of art, first to the remains of 
ancient sculpture, then to the monstrosities of medireval carvers, and 
BO, more vaguely, to any odd, e.xtravagant, ridiculous shape of dress or 
gesture. It is now more commonly a noun of the thing, and it has 
been used as a noun of the person. (Trench, ‘ Gloss.’ s. v.) Cf. Shaks. 

‘ Macbeth,' act iv. sc. i. 1. 29— 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound. 

While you perform your antic round. 

— Blue-eyed.] Glaukopis, gray-eyed. Pleasures are, of course, per- 
sonified. 

81. Frisiing.] Fr. frisqne, Ger. frisch. The same wotd ns fresh. 
Notice the group. Fret, fry, frill, flit, flick, fribble, fritter, &c. 

— Frolic measures.] Sec Scott, ‘L. of L.’ i, 413: also i. 353 652* 

li. 392. ’ 
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33. Cirrtinjf.] A.-S. circol, Fr. cercle, both from Lat. circnlas. In 
•many other cases the Lat. diminutive has given rise to the simple noun. 
■See Com. Lewis, ‘ Eom. Lang.’ pp. 132, 137, 

34. JSrisi.] Er. brusque ; cf. frisk, v. 31. 

— In cadence bealing.] Their feet beating time on the ground fa 
cadence. Cadence Is the term tor a definite arrangement of metrical feet. 
See Scott, ‘L. of L.' i. 651. 

35. Imitation of Homer, ‘ Od.’ viii. 205 : ‘ But Odysseus gazed on the 
flashing of the feet, nnd he marvelled in his mind,’ /lapteapvyg, mar- 
marugb—lBomer’s word— means a broken sparkle or flash of light, such 
ns the surface of granite, for instance, emits. 

36. Observe the number of long syllables in this line. See Critical 
Introduction, p. xsvii. 

37. Oraces.'] The Charites were three — Aglni’a, Enphrosyne, Thalia 
(Hesiod, ‘ Th.’ 907), In Homer (Od. viii. 364) the Graces are the per- 
sonal attendants of Aphrodite, or Venus, who bathe, anoint, and dress 
their laughter-loving queen. 

38. Sublime.^ Uplifted, raised aloft. Sublimis is said to be from 
Bublevo, as if it were a contraction of sublevimis. 

39. Wins her easy trap.] Of. Scott, ‘L. of L.’ i. 78 ; Jlilton, ' P. L.’ 
ii. 1015-16— 

On all sides round 
Environed, wins his way. 

For the majestic gait which marks a goddess, cf. Virg. ‘ A.’ i. 46, 40-5 ; 
and Shaksp. ‘ Tempest,' act iv. sc. i. 1. 101 — 

Highest queen of state. 

Great Juno comes, I know her by her gait. 

40. Warm.1 Flushed with health and pleasure. 

— Eising.'] Heaving, that is, rising and falling ; or perhaps merely 
of the form— round, swelling, 

41. An imitation of Phiynichus — 

Aapnei 5* «Jri TTopfJ>vpega't 

vapetpai epftjTov. (G.) 

(‘ And gleams the light of love upon her purple cheeks.’) 

Cf. Virg. ‘A.’ i. 590 ; Ovid, ‘ Amor.’ u, i, 38. 

42. Strophe ii.: ‘ To compensate the real and imaginary ills of life, the 
iluse was given to mankind, by the same Providence that sends the day 
to dispel by its^presence the gloom and terrors of the night,’ (g.) 

— Feeble race.] Like Homer’s JciAoicn PpoToiatr and Virgil’s ‘ miseris 
mortalibus.’ Notice the inversion. Feeble, M. Fr. faible, 0. Fr. feble, 
fleble, flebe, floibe ; It. fievole ; Lat. flebilis, lamentable. But B'edg^vood 
rejects this derivation. 

43. PenuTT/.] See note on V. 51. 
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43. nads.^ Therad: (A.-S. ra:can, to stretch) isan instrnment of tor- 
ture on which the limbs are stretched, and the joints pulled or ^vrenched. 
See III. 85 ; here it is used in an extended sense, for torments generally. 

44. Weeping train.] See note on I. 2; III. 57, 

40. P'ond.] Perhaps a past participle of O. E. rerb to fonne, bnt to 
jfond exists also ; and so does a noun or adjective, fon, fonne. For 
affinities in Scandinavian and Celtic tongues, see Ogilvie, and cf. Lat. 
vanus. The meanings range from ‘ loving’ in a good sense to ‘ loving’ 
not wisely but too well ; and then, ail notion of love being dropt, it 
signifies simply vain, idle, foolish, self-deceiving, 

— Disprove.] Imperative. The poet invokes his Mnse to prove the 
falsity of the implied blame. 

47. Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ i. 26 : * And justify the ways of God to men.’ 

49. iiifiiy.] (1) Unhealthy, (2) unwholesome. Here it bears of course 
the latter meaning. 

— Dews.] Tor etymology see Ogilvie. Here the word is no doubt 
intended to comprise not only ‘ dew’ proper, but all the noxious vapours 
of evening, 

50. Spectres.] A spectre is an apparition or unsubstantial vision ; 
Lat. spectrum, from speoto (root, spec or spic), Pr. spectre. Eichardson 
has no instance earlier than Milton. 

— Birds of boding cry.] Lat. obsccenaj volucres, birds whose note is 
taken as an omen. See Virgil, ‘ A.’ iii. 241 . 

51. He gives.] ‘He (Jove) permits or grants’— jpeefrer and birds 
being in the dative. It is possible however to take these words ns ac- 
cusatives, and to range ns a gerundial infinitive. 

— To 7'ange.] To roam at will, 

52. Par. ‘ Until they see in the far East the tokens of the sim’s • 
apijroaoh.’ Cf. Cowley, ‘ Brutus,’ 4 — 

Or seen her [the morning's] well-appointed star 
Come marching tip the eastern hills afar. 

53. Hyperion.] This is more properly Hyperion. In Homer it recurs 
frequently ns the epithet of Helios, the sun. Liddell and Scott think it 
is a contraction of 'YirepiovLiar (Hyperionion) = the son of Hyperion. 
Another derivation, which resolves it into vTrep Itai’ = marching on high, 
allows the I to be short. 

— Glittering shafts.] Lucretius (i. 14S) talks of ‘lucida tela dlei.’ 
A.-S. sceaft = arrow. 

— Of tear.] Because the day is hostile to the shades and vapours of 
the night. 

— -Antistrophe ii. : ‘ The influence of poetic genius over the remotest 
and most uncivilised nations ; its connection with liberty, and the 
virtues naturally attending it.’ (o.) 

64. Beyond the solar road.] ‘Extra anni solisque vias,’ Virg. ‘A.> 
vl. 796. (G.) By the solar road is meant the Zodiac, which Aratus calls 
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^eXioio KeXtuBo? (Celioio Icclouthos), ‘ the pathway o£ the sun.' These 
climes, therefore, are the regions abont cither pole. 

ns. Shaygy.'] Clad in furs and shins, as well as oTorgro^vn ■with hair. 

— fee-built mountains.'] Icebergs (a modern word), mountains built 
of ice. 

ne. Tieilight,] Adjectival, ‘between two lights or in a half-light.* It 
c.vpresse3 the neutral atmosphorio condition between actual night and 
actual daylight. Cl. Jfifton, ' Hymn Hativ.' Igg— 

The nymphs in tieilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.’ 

57. To cheer.] Tlie gemndinl infinitive — ^in order to cheer, with the 
hope of cheering. Of. v. 87 ; and Scott, ' L. of L.’ i. 15.7. 

58. Odorous.] Fragrant, sweet-smelling. The tropics ns well as the 
Arctic solitudes arc clioored by the Mnse. 

59. Chili (sec map of South America), originally a colony of Spain, 
asserted its independence early in the present century (1810), and is 
now a Hcpublic with a President, a Senate, and n Chamber of Beputies. 

— Zaid.] Must bo in agreement rvith youth ; cl. Scott, ‘ L, of L.’ 
1.440; ii. 251. 

CO. Deigns.] Condescends, does not disdain. 

— Savage youth,] The uncivilised aborigines or natives. Youth is 
used coUcctivoly, like Lat. juvontng, 

— Repeat.] Celebrate in song. Similarly we talk (in poetry) of 
singing a person. 

Cl . In loose numbers.] ‘ Numeris lege solutis,’ in verses not to be tried 
by strict metrical rules. 

— Wildly surest.] Such sweetness ns they have is their own, has not 
been learned by training, is not the product of art. On xcild see Treuch. 
Cf. Milton, ‘ L’AUegro,’ 183-4— 

Or siceetest Shakspearc, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood notes xetld. 

C2. Feather-cinctured.] Weaving a girdle (cincture) adorned with 
feathers. Cf. Milton, * P. L.’ ix. 1115-1117— 

Such of late 

Columbus found the American, so girt 
With feathered cincture. 

— Dushj loves.] Their dark brides or affianced lovers. Dushy is the 
adjective of dusk ; which, though in many cases almost synonymous 
with twilight, is, like the Batin adjective fuscus, subfuscus, applied to 
the complexion of the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 

Track.] Object of pnriue, V. 64. 

64. Pursue.] This use of the plural verb after the former of two 
nouns is in the manner of Pindar. Grammatically, the verb agrees with 
nil four nouns. The exact case is not noticed in ordinary grammars ; 
Adams, § 593 ; Angus, ‘H. E. T.’ 5 503. 
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64. Generous ] The shame that indicates nobility o£ soul, and leads 
men to follow great esampies as opposed to the shame felt for evil deeds. 
Cf. II. 4.5 ; and Eurip. ‘ Alcestis,’ 600 : to yap cvyerei fK^iipeTai. irpoi 
aiSw (Txne nobility is instinctively prompted to the feeling of shame). 

65. Gnconguerahlemind.'] ‘ Jlensnescia vinci,’ the spirit whichnothing 
can subdue— like the ‘ atrox .animus’ of Cato. 

66. Epode ii. : ‘ Progress of Poetry from Greece to Italy, and from 
Italy to England. Chancer knew something of Dante and Petrarch. 
Surrey and Wyatt had formed their taste in Italy. Spenser imitated, 
and Milton improved upon, the Italian writers. But this school was, 
soon after the Bestoration, supplanted by a new school on the Erench 
model, which has subsisted ever since.’ (g.) 

66. Delphi's sleep.] Cf. Milton, ‘ Hymn Nativ.’ 178 : ‘ With hollow 
shriek the steep of Dtlphos leaving.’ Delphi was a town in Phocis, below 
Mount Parnassus, -nhcre was a famous shrine of Apollo. For a graphic 
narrative of the Persians’ attack on it, see Herod, viii. 35-38. 

67. Croitn.] Lat. corona, corOnare, Fr. couronne, 0. E. coroune (cf. 
crowner = coroner). To croton is to encompass or surround the top of 
anything, but it is widely e.vtended in use. Thus the numerous clusters 
of islands which stud the surface of the .$gean Sea may he said to form 
its crown, Cf, III, 2. 

— .iEgean.] The modem name ‘ Archipelago ’ is said to be a corrup- 
tion either of flag to Pelago (Holy Sea), or of Eg to Pelago, which latter 
is obviously a corruption of .eSgeum pelagus. If the former account be 
true, the title is probably dne to the sanctity of the monasteries on 
Mount Athos. 

68. Cool IHssus,] Seneca (Hippol. i. 13) talks of ‘par glade lenis 
Hissus.’ The Ilissua (cf. Milton, ‘ P. E.’ iv. 249) flowed to the south- 
W'est of the Acropolis of Athens. 

69. Mceander.] Minder ; it flowed from Cetenm, in Phrygia, through 
Caria into the Icarian Sea at Miletus, and from its winding coarse and 
the accidental resemblance of Lat. meare, to flow, the proper name has 
become generalised into a verb. 

— Amber uaves,] Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ iii. 3.58-9 — 

And where the river of bliss through midst of Heaven 
Bolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 

Of. ‘P. E.’ iii. 288. The Lat. electrum is used in the same way. Cf. 
Virg, ‘G.’ iii. .521-2— 

Non qni per saxa volutns 
Purior electro campum petit amnis. 

And also ‘ A.’ viii, 402, 624, Used because of the colour of the water. 
In Latin flavns Tiberis, of the monntain torrent, as in Greek, 

70. fingering labyrinths.} Cl. above, v. 4 ; and Virg. ‘ G.’ iii. 14— 

Propter aquam iardis ingcns ubi/ranlius crrat 
Mincius, 
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The expressions are appropriately used of a stream, the name of -which 
has becomeasynonyrnforwindingtortnousprogress. For'Labyrinthus' 
see Virg. ‘A.’ v. 588. Notice the alliteration and theimitativecharacter 
of the two verses. 

71. Tuntful echoes.'] Tlie echoes -(vhich of old used to follow the song 
and the lyre. Observe that Echo is not a sound here, but only a power 
of sounding. 

72. Mute, but, &c.] To every sound but (save) that of angnish, the 
echoes are mute. In other words, no voice is heard but the wail of the 
oppressed. 

73. Poetic mountain.] The mountains of Greece and of Greet Asia, so 
mnch celebrated in poetry and surrounded by poetical associations. 

74. Siiatle.] Grove. An instance of synecdoche. 

— ITaUoweel,] Consecrated to some deity. The -w- represents, as so 
often, the A.-E. -g- in halgian ; 0. E. halwe, If. E. hallow, coimccted 
with holy. 

76. Peep.] Adverb. 

77. The sad Nine.] The Nine Muses, the goddesses of the arts, sad at 
leaving their old haunts and at the fall of Greece. 

— Evil hour.] Hour (time) of degradation under the Roman yoke. 

78. Parnassus.] A mount to the north of Delphi. See note on v. 06. 

— Zatian plain.] The plain of Latium, in Italy, is the plain of the 
River Tiber. Latium is, for the mojt part, a level country, the only 
hills being in the north-western extremity. 

TO. Alil-e they scorn.] An inverted construction. In prose the sen- 
tence would run ; TTiey scorn the pomp of tyrant Power (i.e. Rome in the 
days of imperial luxury and magnificence) as much as they scorned coward 
Vice that revels in her chains (i.e. Greece not only foRen from -virtue but 
BO degraded as to sit down contented with servitude). Of. xii. 5. Alike 
Richardson quotes ‘ o liche ’ from Robert of Brunne, and from this we 
may conclude perhaps that ‘ a,’ as in so many compounds, represents 
‘ on.’ The dictionaries give A.-S. gelic. 

82. Albion.] This name is first found applied to the British Islands 
in the geographical work of Ptolemy of Pclusinm, A.D. 160. It is, per- 
haps, to be traced to the white (Lat. albus) cliffs of the English south 
coast as seen from the direction .of Gaul. 

— Sea-encircled,] More commonly ‘sea-girt.' 

— Strophe iii. 

83. Par from the sun.] Ear north, that is, of the lands warmed by 
the sun. 

84. Thy.] Albion is the subject of the Invocation. "With green lap 
cf, Milton, ‘ Song on May Morning,' 3 — 

The flowery May who from her green lap throws, S:c. 
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84. Nature's darling.'] Shakspeare, who is called by Milton (L’ Allegro, 
333) ‘ Fancy’s child.’ 

85. Wiat time.] Quo tempore, at the time when— a poetical phrase. 

— Strayed.] See the quotation from Virgil on v. 70. 

80. Mighty mother.] Ariygrrip (Demetcr) = Cybele, the goddess of 
earth, and of external nature. Mighty^ like magnus, is a perpetual 
epithet of deity. With the language cf. the opening lines of Pope’s 
‘ Dmioiad.’ 

— ^nveil.] The face which to ordinary mortals is seen only through 
a veil, 

87. Dauntless.] See note on V. 57. 

88. Cf. Sir John Sandys— 

The child 

Stretched forth his little arms and on him smiled. 

Ovid, ‘Met.’ iv. 515, 

Deque Sinn matris ridentem etparva Dearchnm 
Srachia tendentem rapit. 

And also Vitg. ‘ E.’ iv. €0. 

89. Pencil.] Pr. pincean (of. ciseau, chisel ; manteau, mantle, &c,). 
The Lat. pfnicillum, and pCnicilliis, or pGniculus, a dim. of penis, a tail 
(pendeo, to hang), was applied to the painter’s biush, and to the pencil 
proper. 

— Clear.] The contrary of dull. 

90. Richly.] Richness in painting is synonymous with fulness and 
completeness, as poverty is synonymous with incompleteness and in- 
adequacy. Cf. IV. 17, 

— The vernal year.] The year in spring-time. Probably it is a 
Latinism for spring, used like ‘pomifer annus’ (fruit-bearing year) 
for autiimu, and ‘ hibernus annus ’ for winter. 

01. Thine too.] The construction is changed, but the verb is omitted, 
the sentence being interjeotional in character, 

— Golden keiis.] Gold being the most precious of metals, golden, like 
6k. xpiitreov (chmscos), and Lat. aureus, is applied to all that is pre- 
eminently excellent. Thus the age when the human race was young 
and unlearned in evil is known as the ‘ Golden Age.’ So also of par-' 
ticnlar eras in literature, &c. Cf. Milton, ‘ Comus,’ 12-14. 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity. 

92. Gates of Joy.] Cf. the gates of Mercy, V. C8, 

93. Of Horror that.] That (key) can unlock the g.ates of Horror and 
thrilling Pears, 
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93. Thrilling fears.1 Cf. the close of Collins’ ‘Ode to Fear; ’ — 

0 thou whose spirit most possest 
The sacred seat of Shakspeare's breast! 

Teach me but once like him to feel : 

His cypiess-OTcath my meet decree, 

And I, 0 Fear, will dwell with thee. 

94. Sympathetic tears."] Tears which flow from pity or fellow-feeling, 
spring from a sacred source, 

— Antistrophe Hi. 

95. Jfbr second.] Nor is he second (to Shakspeare), but his equal. 
Coleridge (Biog. Bit. ch. xv.) finely speaks of Shakspeare as ‘ seated 
on one of the two glory-smitten summits of the poetic mountain with 
Milton as his compeer, not rival.’ 

— Sublime.] Bee note on v. 38. Cf. MUton, ‘ P. L.’ vi. 771 — 

He on the wings of Cherub rode sublime. 

9fl. Seraph-wings.] Ecstasy is personified as a Seraph, a class of beings 
supposed by Hebrew mystics to inhabit Heaven, and occasionally spoken 
of in a vague sense by Christian divines. Cf. the opening lines of 
Milton, ‘ P. L.’ vii. 

97. Abyss.] afivwaat (abyssus) = unfathomed, bottomless. Applied 
in theological language to Hell, or one of the worlds beyond the grave. 

— Spy.] Cf. Scott, ‘ L, of L.’ i. 373, note. 

98. Imitation from Lucretius, (a.) See Luo. i. 79— 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia mcenia mundi. 

(‘ So living force of soul prevailed, and far beyond 
The flaming limits of the world he passed.’) 

Cf. also Pope’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ v. 48 — 

VTiere through all the infenial bounds 
That flaming Phlegethon surrounds. 

99. Gray acknowledges that a passage in the book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel was before him when he wrote this. See Holy Bible, Ezek. i. 
20, 20, 28. See also Milton, ‘ P. L.’ vi. 757-8 (an imitation of the same 
passage) — 

Over their heads a crystal firmament 
■Where on a sapphire throne, &o. 

— Sapphire.] Gr. oanijieipos (sappheiros)= lapis lazuli, according to 
some authorities; though the precious stone now signified by the name 
is of a transparent blue colour, and is chemically closely allied to the 
ruby, being pure crystallised alumina. The word is said to be Semitic. 
Cf. Hebrew shaphlr — fair, from ob. shaphar = to shine, Arab safir, &c, 

100. Angels.] And if angels cannot, much less can mortals gaze with- 
out trembling. 
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101. masted.'] To blast is to injure as ■w-ith a deadlyivind, A.-S.blffist, 
blnesnn, to blow. Cf. Scott, ‘L. of L.’ ii. C07. 

102. Cf. Horn. ‘ Odyss.’ viii. G2-64. 

Then came the herald nigh, leading the much-loved minstrel. 

Whom the Muse loved dearly, but gave him both good and ill : 

For she robbed him of his eyes, but gave him sweet minstrelsy. 

— Closed his eyes.] Cf. Virg. ‘ A.’ x. 746 — 

In ffiternam clanduntur lumina noctem. 

In Bayle's Dictionary, s. v. ‘Achilles,’ there is mention made of a tradi- 
tion that Homer, when keeping sheep near the tomb of Achilles, prayed 
to Heaven for a sight of the hero, and, his prayer being granted, he was 
blasted by the excessive radiance which surrounded Achilles, and was 
for ever blind. It seems certain that Gray was ignorant of this tradi- 
tion, for if he had lalo^vn it he would have brought it forward in 
apology for his o^Tn poetical deviation from historical accuracy in the 
case of Milton. For Milton's own account of his blindness, see in par- 
ticular the 14th and 17th sonnets. 

103. Dryden.] The change from allusion to direct mention by name 
is significant. 

— Less presumptuous.] Than Milton. Ho poet since Milton has had 
courage to overleap the ‘bounds of place and time’ with the splendid 
daring of Milton. 

— Car.] Governed by the verb bear. Notice the inversion, 

104. 'Wide.] Far and ivide ; adverbial. 

105. ‘ This and the next line are meant to express the stately march 
and sounding energy of Dryden’s rhymes.’ (g.) By the two coursers are 
meant the two lines of the heroic or ten-syllable couplet. See Crit. 
Introd. p. xxii. Cf. VirgU, ‘A.’ vii. 280-1 — 

Absent! iEneca currum geminosque jogales 
Semine ab astherio, spirantes naribns ignem. 

(‘ For the absent ASneas a car and Uoin coursers 
Of ethereal seed, breathing flame from their nostrils.’) 

106. Imitation of the Holy Bible, Book of Job xxxix. 19. (g.) ‘ Hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? ' 

, — Long-resounding pace.] Far resounding tread. Pace = step, like 
Latin passus, It. passe. Notice that -s- not unfrequently becomes -c- ; 
cf, pence, dice, Ac. 

— Epodeiii. 

107. The lyre.] It was not as a lyric poet that Dryden was pre- 
eminent, though such productions as ‘Alexander's Feast’ prove con- 
clusively that the highest excellence in that field of poetry was within 
his reach. 
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107. Explore.'] Bec-iraso it was new and slran?o to him, or the word 
niny possibly bo used as a mere bit of poetic diction, like Lat. 
trnctare, S:o. 

lOS. Smoliott has plnBiarise<l this line in his ‘ Ode to llirtli,' 35 — 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering near. 

100. Pictured j/rn.] Cf. V. 41, though a different kind of um is there 
referred to. Tlie notion is perhaps borrowed from one of those common 
classical pictures in which a nymph is shown scattering gifts from a jar. 

no. This lino was an imitation of the well-known line in Cowley’s 
‘ Prophet,’ ‘ Words that weep, and tears that speak.’ Gray’s is much 
less of a conceit than Cowley’s. 

— nouglds that breathe.] Thoughts inspired with life. 

— irords that bum.] Words all on fire and glon-ing with passion, 

111. BiifoA.' &e.] Lyric poetry did not survive Dryden. The sentence 

is broken off. 

113. n’olM.] See ■y. 48. 

114. Ample pinion.] Cf. Hor.aco ‘C.arm.’ ii. sx. 1, 2: ‘Non tenui 
pennd.’ 

115. The Theban eagle.] Pindar. Sec ‘ Olj’mp.’ ii. 159 : Atbj irpbs 
opiafla Otioi'. (G.) Pindar compares himself to an eagle and his enemies 
to ravens that croak and clamour in vain below while it pursues its 
flight regardless of their noise, (o.) Horace, in a well-known Ode 
(iv. ii. 25), calls Pindar ‘ the swan of Dirce.’ 

116. Sailing.] Like a ship that is undisputed mistress of the sea. 

— Supreme dominion.] Notice the stately march of tills verse. 

117. Deep of air.] Deep = sea, as the word sailing seems to show. 
Cf. Lucr. V. 27G-7 — 

Semper enim quodcunque Unit de rebus, id omne 
Aeris in magnum fertur mare. 

Cf. Shaksp. ‘ Timon,’ act iv. so. ii. 1. 22. 

IIS. I'ef.] Though not a second Pindar. Cf. with what follows 
Horace’s modest estimate of himself in the Ode quoted on v. 115. 

— Infant eyes.] On this Dugald Stewart remarks that ‘ Gray, in 
describing the infantine reveries of poetical genius, has fixed with 
exquisite judgment on that class of our conceptions which are derived 
from visible olijects.’ 

119. Such forms, &c.] Soil, such shapes ns Fancy draws. 

120. Orient hues, &c.] Hues of the east, of the darvn, although no 
material sun-shone upon them. 

121. J/o««f.] On -wings, V. 95. 

— Distant iray.] A course distant from that of the common herd. 

122. ] Vulgar fate. The common lot or destiny of men. 

123. Beneath the good.] Is antithetical to above the great. 

H 
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vn. 

[Advt.— ‘ Thi<! Ode is founded on a tradition current in Wales that 
Edward I., when he completed the conquest of that country, ordered 
all the bards that fell into his hands to be put to death.’ (G.)] 

Argument token by Mason from the author’s commonplace-book 

‘ The army of Edward 1., while marching through a deep valley, are 
suddenly stopped by the appearance of a venerable figure, seated on the 
summit of an inaccessible rock, who, with a voice more than human, 
reproaches the king with aU the misery and desolation which he had 
brought on his country, foretells the misfortunes of the Norman race, 
and declares that all Edward’s cruelty shall never ejctinguish the noble 
ardour of poetic genius in this island, and that men shall never be 
wanting to celebrate true virtue and valour in immortal strains, to 
expose vice and infamous pleasure, and boldly to censure tyranny and 
oppression. His song ended, he precipitates himself from the mountain, 
and is swallowed up by the river rolling at its foot.’ 

That this original plan was not fully carried out was due, says Mason, 
to the unfortunate circumstance that in several important respects the 
prophecy had not been fulfilled. Spenser (e.g.) did not ‘ celebrate virtue 
and valour,’ nor did Shakspeare profess to ‘ expose vice and infamous 
pleasure ; ’ Milton’s ‘ censures of tyranny and oppression ’ were delivered 
not in poetry, but in prose ; Dryden was a court parasite ; Pope was a 
Tory ; and Addison was — not a poet. This will account for the deviation 
in the last epode from the original design— Spenser being praised for 
his allegory, Shakspeare for his power of moving the passions, and 
Milton for his epic excellence. In fact, the Ode lay unfinished for two 
years, and was only then brought to completion by the accident of 
Gray's hearing a celebrated performer play on a Welsh harp. Mason 
adds that a musical composer named Smith, a pupil of Hiindel, intended 
setting the Ode to music as an oratorio. The design, however, was never 
carried out. 

Strophe i. 

Ruin seize thee.1 May ruin seize thee 1 An execration made more 
effective by its abruptness. Por the imperative, see Angus, ‘ H. E. T.’ 
§ 283, note ; Adams, 5 300. Johnson finds fault with the alliteration in 
rm'Ji and rufWrss. 

— Ruihless.l Pitiless. Por etymology, see Scott, ‘ L. of E.’ ii. G30. 

2. Confusion, &c.] May rout and defeat attend thy march ! Livy, 
in describing an engagement between the P.omana and Samnites, says 
(ix. 27) ; ‘ Bomanus equitatus concitat eqnos, signagtie et ordines pedi- 
tum atque cquitum confundit’ But confusion may here be used with 
less precision of sense. 

3. famed.] Edward I. had been victorions in his Welsh campaigns. 
Conquesl (victory) personified is imngwl ns flnpping.her pinions over the 
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Imnncr?. Her T.-inp is crimson \ritli the blood of the Tanquislicd. ‘Vic- 
toria is always rcprcsentc<l ns a yonng female with wings and with a 
jmim-branch or n wreath, or both, la her hand.’ (A. T. Macleane, on 
Horace, ‘ Epp.’ i. iviii. Gl.) 

4. J/ocZ' the air, Ac.] Imitation of Shalcspeare, ‘ K, John,* act v, sc. i* 
1. 72— 

ifoeZinr/the air with colours Idly spread, (c.) 

Cf. also ‘ jracbeth,* act 1. re. ii. 1. 49 — 

, IVlicrc the Norweyan banners/oi/f the sky 
And /an our people cold. 

5. Iletm nor,] This omission of the former of two disjunctives — 
neither— no! — is common in poetry. Cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 120, and 
passim; Angus, ‘H.E. T.' { 081. 

— Ilanhert.l A tertiire of interwoven steel ringlets fitting closely 
to the body, (o.) Cf. Drydcn. ‘Pal. and Arcite,’ iii. 1879: 'Hauberks 
and helms are hewed with many awound.’ The word, though Teutonic 
in origin (A. S. lials, neck ; beorpan, to protect), probably comes to us 
through 0. Fr. hanbcrc. Habergeon is a diminutive form. 

0. Thy rirtues,] Edward I. had many virtues, and indeed, like his 
contemporary, St. Louis of France, seems to have been a typo of the 
fine.st character which tiic Middle Ages could produce. Perhaps in 
freedom from medimval bigotry, he showed some superiority over his 
compeer. Ho has been callo<l ‘ the model of a politic and warh’kc king.’ 

— Tyrant.] Tlio Greek word tyrannos, rvyavroc, orsoipaeot, koiriinos 
(Doric), originally meant on absolute master, one with no superior. 
Historically, it denoted one who yained, rather than ono who e.\orciscd, 
his power unlawfully. Tlius Pelsistrntus, though a beneficent and 
enlightened ruler, was (etymologically) a tyrant. 

7. Secret soul.] That is, conscience— known to none save its possessor. 
Tlio fears shall be felt. If not betrayed by outward signs. 

8. Cambria.] Tlio Eoman name for Wales, the country of the Kymry, 
a branch of the Keltic stock. In mythological story It Is refeiTOd to 
Camber, son of the imaginary Brutus, King of England. 

9. Crested pride.] Imitated from Dryden’s ‘ Indian Queen ‘ The 
crested adder's pride.’ (o.) 

10. Wild dismay.] For etymol. see Scott, 'L. of L.’ il. C47, note. 

11. Snoicdon.] This was the Saxon name for the mountainous tract 
called by the natives Craigian-eryri (Crags of Eagles), including tho 
highlands of Caernarvon and Merioneth as far cast as the River 
Conway, (o.) 

— Shaggy.] Woody, overgrown (cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 24G) with 
furze. Cf. the use of the Latin asper. 

12. Wound.] Pret. of to Kind, on which see note, V. 2; Scott, 
‘ L. of L.’ 1. GOO. Tlie word is appropriately used here of tho descent of 

h2 
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a long file of men down a zig-zag mountain path. It is more commonly 
found absolutely, or with such a noun as ‘ way,’ ‘ course.’ 

12. Toilsome.'] Laborious. On the termination -some, A.-S. -sam, 
M. H. G. -sam, see Trench, ‘ Eng. Past and Pres.’ p. 142. 

M. Stout:] Of heart, bold. Of. Shaks. ‘Kang John,’ act iv. sc. ii. 
1. 171 : 

0 let me have no subject enemies, 

When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion 1 

— Qlo'ster.] Gilbert de Clare, snrnamed the Bed, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, Edward’s son-in-law. (C.) 

— Aghast.] 0. E. agaste ; Goth, usgaisjaw, to frighten. A = Goth, 
us- ; M. H. G. er- (Morris, ‘ Spec. Early E.’ p. 413). Wedgwood and 
■Richardson both connect the word with gaze, as they also do ghastly, 
ghost, &c. This seems more than doubtful. 

— Trance.] Fr. transe ; Eat. transire, to go over. The transition from 
life to death being signified. Cf. dance, Er. danse, and "VI. 106, note. 

14. Mortimer.] Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. Like the 
Earl of Glo’ster, he was a Lord-Marcher (see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 497), 
living on the border of Wales, and probably accompanied the king on 
this e.'cpedition. (G.) 

le. Couched.] See Scott, ‘ L. of. L.’ i. 458. 

— Quivering.] Cf. ‘hastamque trementem,’ 'Virg. ‘A.’ ii.l7o; Scott, 
■ L. of L.’ U. 715. 

— Antistrophe i. 

16. Haughty broic.] SupercUium is amilarly used in Latin poetry, 
e. g. 'Virg. ‘ G.’ i. lOS. 

17. Frotcns.] The contraction of the eyebrows is equivalent to a 
menace or threat. Hence a projecting crag which threatens the under- 
lying valley with destruction may be said to frown over it. Cf, Scott, 
‘L. of L.’ ii. 694. Por the uses of mir.ari in Latin, see Conington on 
A. i. 162. 

— Old Conway.] The river which divides the counties of Denbigh 
and Carnarvon is meant, not the town of the same name. On the epi- 
thet otd, see note on III. 9. 

— Robed, &o.] Clad in the bhack which (among Europeans) is sjun- 
bolical of mourning. Cf. Juv. ‘ Sat.’ x. 245 : ‘ Perpetuo mccroro et 
nigrd veste senescant.’ Cf. III. 17. 

18. Haggard.] Literally me.ans, wild ns the eyes of a falcon which has 
not been tamed, but this primitive sense is forgotten now. ‘ If taken 
after Lent, she is properly called a haggard, and when she hath preyed 
a year for herself, and hath mewed most of her feathers, slie is called an 
intermewed haggard.’ (Article on Falconry in an old cncyclopccdia.) 
Cf. Shaksp. ' Much Ado,’ act iii. sc. i, 1. 46. Hagg.ard is formed of 0. E. 
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tinnlc, linwk, nn 

mnkc the first cieinoiit to bo A.-S. liaga; E. haw, field. 

10. ThcimnfTc of these two lines was borrowed from a pictnreby 
Eaf.opllc, representing the Supreme Ecing in the vision of Ezekiel, (q.) 
See ‘ Iloly Bible,’ Ezek. i. t’C, x. 1, ic. 

— Zo.jr.] Adverb. 

20. Cf. Milton, ‘ P L.’ 1. 537 : ‘ Shone liVc a mcleor streaming to the 
wind.’ Cf. Spenser— 

All as a itasing star doth far ont-c.ast 
His hairii beams ani flaming locks disperst. 

‘ Stella comans ’ {'hairy star’J is Ovid’s Atpression for a meteor, or conicl 
(cometes and cometa; Gk. 

Cmlo cea smpe refi.xa 

Transenrrunt criuemque volantia sidera duciint. 

Vino. ‘Ain.’ V. 02g. 

— Jfe/eor.] From the Gr. fitreapo^ (metCoros), suspended in inid- 
air. ra ptrtinpa npdypara (ta mCttora pnigmata) is used by Aristo- 
phanes for astrological phenomena. The name is applied to those 
luminous appearances in the sky which arc sometimes accompanied py 
the fall of metallic bodies, and the laws of which seienco has not yet 
ascertained. 

21. A master's hand.] The hand of a master, of one, that is, wimso 
touch the lyre obeyed. In the sanio w.ay, wo say master-piece, master- 
stroke, &c. Cf. Scott, ‘ L. of E.’ ii. 132, note. 

— Prophets' fire.] The ardour of divine frenzy which belongs to bro- 
phetio inspiration. 

22. Soil, struck the chorda of his lyre, and woke the deep notes o.v- 
pressivo of sorrow or woe. 

23. Ilark.] Hearken. Cf. Audin’ for Audisne ? in the Latin poets. 

— Giant oak.] Scon besido the dwarf growth of common trees, the 
full-grown o.ak is gigantic. 

— Pesert cave.] Uninhabited or deserted. Similarly wo have sajut, 
sainted ; cf. V. 5C ; and Milton, * Lycidas,’ 30. 

24. Sighs (in answer) to the awful (awe-inspiring) voice (roar) of «« 
torrent (old Conway’s foaming flood; v. l~)beneath (therook). The ten- 
dency in our language to throw out the 'o’ in a compound word Itpo 
awc.ful is remarkable. At the present time in several words like unniis- 
take-able, &o. the ‘ e ’ is struggling for existence. 

25. Hundred arms.] Perhaps the poet is carrying on the metaphor 
commenced by * giant ’ in v. 23. Their^pplies only to oa^; care is foi*- 
gotten. 

2C. Hoarser murmurs.] Hoarser than usu.-d. See note on I. 21. 
Hoarse is probably onomatopoetic, Cf. Lat. r.aucus. 
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2B. Breathe.'\ ' This is spelled Ireaih by Gray to rhyme mth beneath, 
V. 24. 

27. Vocal.'] Endued TOth sound, or re-echoing with the lay ; respon- 
sive to it. It is often used vaguely as the adjective of ‘ voice.’ A 
vocalist is one who knows the use of his voice. 

— Fatal day.] Day of doom or destruction, the day on which Cam- 
bria’s fate was decided. 

28. High-horn Hoel.] Hoel was the son of Owen (Gwynedd) , Prince of 
North Wales, and brother of David and Madoc. See Southey’s ‘ Madoc 
in Wales,’ pts. il. and iii.; and Gray’s ‘Death of Hoel,’ x. A trans- 
lation of his extant poems ^vill be found in a note to Southey’s ‘ Ma- 
doc,’ pt. xiv. 

— Soft Llewellyn.] In song Li. was ‘ a tender-hearted prince,’ ‘ LI. the 
mild,’ but in battle we are told that ‘he burnt like an outrageous fire.’ 
He was the ally of Simon de Montfort in Henry III.’s reign, and was 
naturally the detested enemy of Edward I. He was killed in 1282, and 
his head was sent to London, and exposed at the Tower, 

— Epode i. 

29. Cadwallo.] See Southey’s ‘ Madoc in Wales.’ No remains of Cad- 
wallo or Urien are now extant, (o.) 

30. That.] Which once, when warm with life, could hush the sen ; 
eKoinaire crreroyTa worTor. Cf. Shaks. ‘ M. N. D.’ act. ii, sc. i. 1. 150 — 

I heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 

31. Urien.] He did not survive the year 579. (Henry Morley.) 

32. Cf. Milton, ‘ Lycidas,’ 39-41. ‘Thee the woods,’ &c. 

33. Modred.] Tlie Saxon form of Myrddin ab Morvryn. 

34. Huge PUnlimmon.] See Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Sketches,’ x. 12 : 
‘ Bards nursed on blue Plinlimmon’s stUl abode.’ It is on the borders of 
Cardigan and Glamorgansliires. 

— Cloud-topt.] Topped, or capped, with clouds. Cf. Shaks, ‘ Tempest,’ 
act iv. sc. i. 1. 152. 

35. At'fon’s shore.] The shores of Caernarvonshire opposite to the 
■Isle of Anglesey, (o.) 

3C. ‘ Smeared with gore, a ghastly stream.’ (Percy's ‘ Eeliques,’ iii. 
164.) Gore does not seem primarily to have meant blood, but rather 
thick solid filth. The adjective ‘ gory ’ became applied to blood, and by 
association the word itself grow to signify clotted blood. 

37. Far aloof.] Cl. the following lines from Statius, ‘ Thebais,’ i. 624— 
Dlam et noctumo stridore volantes 
Impastffi fugistis aves, rabidamque earum vim 
Oraque sicca femnt trepidorum inhiasse luporum. 

For etjTnology of aloof, see Scott, ‘L. of L.’ ii. 480. 
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37. Ravens.] ,A.-S. hrmfen, Dan. ravn, O.H.G.hrnban, Sans, karara, 
Lat. corvns ; probably originating in imitation. BSven, ravenous are 
probably identical with rapine, from Lat. rapere. 

— Sail.] See note on TI. IIS. 

38. Famished eagie.] According to Camden and others, eagles built 
their aiirie yearly among the rooks of Snowdon. Hence, possibly, comes 
its Welsh name. (See note, v. 11.) At this day it is said that the highest 
part of Snowdon is called the eagle’s nest. Bnt the eagle is no stranger 
to onr island, as the Scotch and the natives of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, &o. can testify, (o.) 

— Screams.] See note on II. 39. 

39. Tuneful.] ‘ His tuntful brethren all were dead.’ (Scott’s, ‘ Lay,’ 
Introd. V. 10.) 

40. Imitation of Shahs. ‘ Julius Csesar,’ act ii. sc. ii. 1. 283— 

As dear to me as are the ruddg drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Cl. ' King Lear,' act i. sc. i. 1. 5G— 

Sire, I love you ...... 

Dearer than eyesight, 
and Virg. ‘ A.’ iv. 31— 

Anna rofert : 0 luce magis dilecta sorori. 

41. Ruddy.] See Till. 21. 

42. Cf. Pope’s ‘ Prologue to Cato,’ 22, for a similar rhetorical image : 
‘ And greatly falling, with a falling state.’ Notice the aposiopesis, or 
abrupt conclusion of the clause. Cf. Tirg. ‘ A.’ i. 135. 

43. No longer (will) I weep; (for) they do not sleep (in death). See 
T. 31. 

44. There is a very similar passage in Statins, ‘ Thebais,’ 3d. 42— 

Montlbus insidunt patriis tristique corond 
Infecere diem. 

— Grisly.] See note on III. 82. 

45. Linger yet.] They still Unger, loth to depart. Linger Is etymo- 
logically connected with long. 

4G. Avengers of.] This is equivalent to ‘bent on avenging.' For 
etymologj', see Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 125. 

47. Cf. the Norse Ode, ‘ The Fatal Sisters’ (viii.). (G.) 

48, Tissue.] Fr. tissu, Lat. texere; cf. issue, Lat. e3dre. The web 
(warp and woof) of destiny in which the fortunes of thy line (i.e. thy 
lineal posterity) are involved. The idea is borrowed from Scandinavian 
mithology, though it looks ns if it came, to some e.\-tent, from classical 
sources. It is one of those ideas common to all poetic thought at a 
certain social stage. Dr. Johnson questions the propriety of making 
dead bards into weavers. 
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is. Strophe ii. 

49. Warp.] Dr. Johnson remarks that ‘It is by crossing the tcoof 
with the tcarp that men weave the tceb or piece.’ He is mistaken. It 
is the wa7'p that is estended in the loom and crossed by the woo/. 

50. Winding-sheet.] The shroud is the sheet in which the corpse is 
wound. 

51. The worst line in the poem, according to Dr. Johnson. It recalls 
some lines in. Dryden’s ‘ Sebastian,’ act i. so. i.— 

I have a soul that, like an ample shield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 

On verge, see IV. 29, 

52. Characters of hell.] A character (Gk. xapaKTijp, xa-pua-aew) is n 
stamped impression made upon some durable material. It is then used 
of figures or symbols of sound, originally graven or stamped in stone or 
metal. 

— 0/heil.] Because they foretell, and in some degree bring about, 
deeds of sin to be punished by eternal damnation. Melt moans the 
covered or hidden place. A.-S. hdlan, to cover ; whence comes helm, 
helmet. See Morris, ‘ Spec. Early Eng,’ p. 379. 

53. Marh.] Take note of, observe. Here begins the prophecy proper. 

54. Severn.] The river that, flowing between "Wales and England, 
turns westward, and empties itself into the Irish Sea. 

55. The collocation of consonants in this line is remarkable. 

— • Berkley’s roof.] Edward II. was cruelly butchered in Berkley 
Castle, near Bristol, (g.) A.d. 1327. 

5fi. Agonising.] Struggling in the agony of death. "We do not ordi- 
narily use the verb now of persons. See ‘ Student’s Hume,’ p. 171. 

57. Shc-jcolf of France.] Isabel, Edward II. ’s adulterous queen, (g.) 
This is the opprobrious name fastened on Queen Margaret, by Hichard 
Duke of York, in ‘ Henry VI.’ pt. iii. act i. sc. iv. 1. 111. 

— Unrelenting.] See note on relentless, III. 1. Notice the place of 
the relative. 

68. Botcels.] An allusion to the mode in which Edward was mur- 
dered. 

— Afate.] See Scott, ‘ L. of L.' i. 733. 

59. Be lorn.] May one bo born, &c.! An e.veoration like that in 
V. 1. It is prophetical of Edward in.’s triumphs in Erance, Isabel’s 
country, (g.) 

60. Scourge.] See Scott, ‘L. of L.’ ii. 213. Bloody wars, famines, 
cartliquakes, cSic. are frequently considered to be sent by God as punish- 
ments for national sins. 
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CO. ]!7tai /ernn.] Cf. H. W, and Virg:. sti. 533-C — 

Circtunquo ntnc Fonniflinis ora 
Irrequo, Insiiifccqac, dei coinitntns, nguntur; 
also Horn. ‘ H.’ v. 739-11. 

Cl. Amazement in his ran.] Before him fly his foes amazed and con- 
founded (SCO note on v. 2) ; behind him he leaves sorrow and desolation. 

C2. Of. ‘ Henry T.’ Prologue, 1. C — 

And at his heels, 

Leashed in h’ko hounds, should famine, sword, and Ste 
Crouch for employment ; 
also ‘ Henry VI.’ pt. i. act 1. tc. ii. 1. 10. 

— /Vrded.] Seen. 68. 

— Antistropho ii. 

C3. Sliglity conqueror and tyrant though he be, see him lying low, Ac. 
CE. Holy Bible, Isaiah xiv. lG-20. There is irony in the contrast between 
this and the next line. 

Gl, ioir.1 Prostrate. The allnsion is to Edward III.’s death, aban- 
doned by his children, and robbed in his last moments by his courtiers 
and his mistress, (o.) 

— Funeral cauch.} Poetical for death-bed. Cf. ‘funeral cry,' H. 39. 

C5. Kot strictly grammatical, but elc.ar ns to meaning. The fallen 

king has no heart to pity him, no eye to give proofs of that pity in tears. 
Notice that the verb is plural, as if governed by both nominatives. See 
Angus, ‘ H. E. T.' § SCO. 

GO. To grace his obsequies.1 Of. the relic of Ennius — 

Nemo mo lacrymis decoret nequo funern fletn 
Faxit. 

The Lat. obsequim was substituted for the ciassical exsequire. and came 
to ns early through French, Tiic word is found in Chaucer, and by 
some rvriters is used in the singular. 

C7. Snhte searrior.l Edward the Slach Prince died some time (about 
a year, 1377) before his father, (a.) On sable, see note, II. 25. 

G9. The swarm, &c.] There is an ellipse in this sentence which may, 
perhaps, be filled up by borrowing the auxiliary from ‘is gone’ in 
V. 67, in spite of the full-stop. By the sirartn is meant the crowd of 
flattering courtiers to whom the ‘ noontide beam ' (Edward's meridian 
of power and popularity) gave birth ; the rising morn being the new Icin g. 

‘ Lc roi est mort. Vive lo roi ! ’ Edward's sun had long since begun to 
decline, and wasnowaboutto sink behind the horizon. The swarm then, 
leaving an atmosphere in which they are likely to gain little warmth, 
hasten to bask in the sunsliine of the newly-rising sun (Richard II.). 

71-76. These lines, which allegorise the doomed magnificence of 
Richard II.’s reign, have been almost universally .admired. Coleridge 
(Biog. Lit. p. 9) was, perhaps, the first (cf. Crit. Introd. p. xxxi.) to 
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point out their real inferiority to the original simile in Shahspeate, from ' 
which Gray, however unconsciously, borrowed. See Shaks. ‘Her. of 
Yen.’ act ii. sc. vi. 1. 14 — 

How like a younker, or n prodigal. 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugged and embrao&d by the strumpet wind ! 

How like the prodigal doth she return. 

With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails, 

Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet windl 
[With which ‘ Hen. YI.’ pt. iii. act ii. sc. i. 1. 21, should be compared.] 

Gray's lines may be paraphrased as follows : ‘ The morning is bright 
and promising, and softly the west -wind blows, as the vessel, decked in 
all its bravery, rides proudly on the sea of life, with youth to point the 
way, and pleasure to steer in the course pointed out by youth. No 
thought is there of the silent whirhvind who, monsterlike, is grimly 
lying in wait tUl sunset for the prey which must then be his.’ The 
allegory is thus explained ; — The morn = early years of Bichard II.’s 
reign ; the Zephyr = flattery of court parasites ; the gilded vessel = 
Bichard II. or, possibly, the vessel of the state ; the riding, &c. = the 
impetuous career of young ambition bent on following the guidance of 
passion and caprice, and heedless of the doom which awaits him at the 
close of his brilUant voyage. 

71. Fair . . . so/?.] Both adverbial forms ; cf. v. 19. 

72. Azure realm.'] Blue sea. Coleridge (loo. cit.) thinks the rhyme 
to helm dearly bought. Azure, Sp. aznl ; Arab, or Pers. laznl, lazurd. 
Cf. lapis lazuli. 

73. Oallant trim.] A poetical commonplace for spruce, smart exteiior. 
See note on ‘ gaily-gilded ?n7n,’ I. 29 ; and on ‘ Samson Agonistes’ (Bom- 
bay ed.), 710-719 ; also Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 80. 

74. Ovid has a couplet not unlike this, ‘ Hero'id.’ ep. xv. 215-lG — 

Ipse gubemabit residens in puppe Cnpido ; 

Ipsa dabit tenerd vela legetque manu. 

(‘ Love himself shall sit at the stem and guide the helm : Yenus ■with 
her o'wn dainty hand shall spread and reef the sails.’) 

75. Siceeping.] Cf. ‘ s^veepy sway,’ Appendix, ii. 48. 

— iSfiray.] Power. Another rhyme dearly bought. Sway (in this sense) 
is a favourite word of feebler poets. See note on v, 72. 

7C. Orim.] Prom the A.-S., but existing in some form in most 
Teutonic tongues, and allied to a large onomatopoetic group. See 
Scott, ‘L. of L.’i. 704. 

— Arem'ny.] Adjective. ‘ His prey, to be caught only after sunset.’ 

— Epode ii. According to the older 'writers, Bichard II. was starved 
to de.ath in Pontefract Castle. The stoiy of his assassination by Sir 
Piers of Exon is of much later date, (g.) a.d. 1399. Bichard II. was 
the son of ‘ the sable warrior,’ the Black Prince. 
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86. Kindred sqnadrons.1 The -d- seems to have been inserted into 
iindred merely to strengthen the two liquids. In the Chroniclers we 
find ‘ kynrede.’ The epithet at once places before us all the horrors of 
ci\-il war. (Mason.) Lucan’s ‘ Phaxsalia ’ opens with ‘ Cognatasque 
acies.’ See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 511, 

— Mow their way."] In Dryden’s ‘All for Love,’ the lines occur— 

Mow them out a passage, 

And entering where the foremost squadrons yield. 

87. Towers of Julius-] The oldest part of the Tower of London is 
vulgarly believed to be the work of Julius Cresar. (G.) 

— London’s lasting shame.] The supposed scene of many secret 
murders, e.g. of Henry VI., George Duke of Clarence, Edward V., 
Eichard Duke of York, &c. (G.) 

88. Fed,] There is a sort of half personification whenever such verbs 
ns to feed are applied to inanimate objects. The towers are represented 
as thirsting for blood, and sharing to tome extent in moral guilt. See 
Scott, ‘L. of L.’ 1. 4, 392. 

89. His consort's.] Margaret of Anjou, a woman of heroic spirit, but 
unscrupulous ambition, who struggled hard to save her husband, and to 
preserve the throne to her son. (g.) See ‘ Student's Hume,’ chap. xii. ; 
and Shaksp. ‘ Henry VI.’ pts. ii. and iii. His refers to usui-per. 

— Father’s,] Henry V. (G.) See ‘ Student’s Hume,’ chap. xi. 

90. Henry VI., though, as a Lancastrian, he was an usurper, was no 
tjTant. He was near being canonised by the Pope. (G.) Cf. II. 4. ; 
and Shaksp. ‘ Henry VT.’ part iii. act iv. sc. vi. Ac. 

91. Fose of snow.] The white rose was the device of the House of 
York. (G.) 

92. Blushing foe.] ’The red rose was the device of the House of 
Lancaster. The student should consult Shaksp. ‘ Henry VI.’ pt. i. 
act ii. sc. iv. on this subject. 

93. Bristled boar.] Bristled is not a past participle, but an adjective 
=provided with bristles. Adams, § 193. The silrer boar was the badge 
of Eichard HI., by wliich he was usually known in his o^vn time, (g.) 
By his enemies he was styled ‘the Hog.’ The crest or beai-ing of a 
Warrior was often used as a nom de guerre. See Scott’s ‘ Lay,’ canto iv. 
St. 30 ; ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 200. 

— Infant gore.] The blood of the iavo young princes who were mur- 
dered in the Tower by Eichard’s command. 

94. irnffo!«.] A.-S. wealwi.an, wealowigan, to roll up. In 0. E. the 
derivative of the A.-S. verb signifies to icither. The Lat. volvere, Gk. 
(iKveiv, Goth, valv-ja, are cognates. 

— Thorny shade.] Formed by the intertivining of the roses at the 
marriage of Henry VII. of Lancaster and Elizabeth of York. 
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108. Ye unhorn ages,'] The afflatus ot prophecy, the entrance into the 
mind of so many new strange images, is represented as painful. This is 
true to all the accounts we have of those who pretended to the gift of 
vaticination. 

109. Long-lost Arthur.] The 'Welsh universally believed that Arthur 
was still alive in fairy-land, and would return once more to reign over 
Britain, (a.) Popular hero-worship often takes this form, lye have 
instances in James I'V. of Scotland, and the first Napoleon. 

110. Genuine lings.] A prophetic allusion to the House of Tudor, in 
which the prophecies of Merlin and Taliessin, that Welsh sovereignty in 
Britain should be regained, seemed to be fulfilled. (G.) The earliest 
instance of ‘genuine’ quoted by Eichardson is from Drayton (1663- 
1631). 

— All hail.] See Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ ii. 399. Sail must here be regarded 
as a nonn, with the adjective all in agreement. 

— Antistrophe iii. 

111. Girt.] Begirt, surrounded. 

112. Sublime.] See note on VI. 38. 

— Starry fronts.] Poreheads decked with jewels, or foreheads bright 
and glorious as stars. Cf. MUton's ‘ Passion,’ 18— 

His starry front low-roofed beneath the skies, 

113. Cf. XII. 36. 

— Gorgeous.] Fr. gorgias (a ruff, or neck-cloth). Came to be used ns 
an adjective of anything flaunting and gay. But Wedgivood connects 
it more directly with gorge, in the sense of pride. 

114. In bearded majesty.] In the Elizabethan era, ns in regal Eomo, 
the beard was worn rmiversally. In vol. ii. of the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ (p. 237), n critic remarks that it is historically inaoonrate to 
represent the bard, whose o^vn beard was meteoric (w. 19, 20), ns being 
struck by the majesty of the short curled beards worn in Elizabeth’s 
reign. Nor is this the only defect in the passage, for Gr.ay certainly 
would lead us to imagine that the ladies wore beards as well as the men. 

115. A form.] The verb must be supplied from the preceding line. 

11 G, Par. ‘The flash of her eye betrays her ancestry.’ Lion -port nnH 
face must be in construction with proclaimr os much as eye is. Cf. VI. 64. 

117. Zfoa-porf.] Lion-like carriage or mien. This word par/ has now 
given place to carriage or mien, and to deportment in a slightly dopre 
ciatory sense. Gray makes thefollowing quotation from Speed’s account 
of an audience given by Queen Elizabeth to the Polish ambassador : — 
‘ And thus she, lion-like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less with 
her stately port .and majestieal deporturo, than with the tartness of her 
princelie checkes.’ 

118. Par. ‘ Brought into sweet harmony with the gentle benignity 
that befits a virgin queen.’ 
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IIS. Strings.'] Chords of the lyre or harp. 

119. Sgmphonious.] Sounding in concert. From the Greek cruv (s&n), 
together, and (ph0n6), a voice. Cf. Scott, ‘ L. of L.’ i. 15. 

120. Vocal Iranspori.] Scil. ecstasy or riipture (note on VI. 2) of song, 
either existing in the singer or produced in the hearer. Transport is 
almost a Lat. translation of the Gk. ecstasy, and in native idiom we talk 
of people being beside themseloes. 

121. Jhlfcjjin.] ‘Shining Forehead.’ Chief of the Bards; he flourished 
in the sixth century, (o.) ‘ He was in the highest repute in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and then the hero of many romantic legends.’ 
(Henry Morley.) Consult also Evans’s ‘ Specimens of Welsh Poetry,’ p. 18, 
and Turner’s ‘ Vindication of the Ancient British Poems,’ pp. 225,237. 

122. They — i.e. the symphonious strings and vocal strains— give forth 
inspiration potent to re-animate the dead remains, the clap of the long 
dead bard. 

123. Calls.] Upon Taliessin to arise from his grave. ‘ And soars 
with rapture while she sings.’ Congreve, ‘ Ode to Godolphin,’ st. 6, 

124. Tbe eye of Iteav'n.] The sun. Cf. Spenser, ‘ F. Q.’ iii. 4, 7— 

Her angel’s face 

As the great eye of heaven shyned bright. 

• Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines,’ Shaksp. ‘ Son.’ xviii. Cf. 
Milton, ‘P. E.' V. 171, and Ovid, ‘Met.’ iv. 226-228. And the eye of 
day, the eye of mom, the eyes of evening, are metaphors common to all 
ancient and modem poetry. 

— Epode iii. 

125. Adorn.] Poetry is again graced, us it was in the Bardic ages, by 
such themes as he mentions in the next verses. Of course the ailugion 
is to Spenser and Milton. 

12G. Quoted from Spenser, ‘ Proem to F. Q.’ 9— 

rterce warres andfaithfuU laves shall moralize my song, (g.) 

127. Truth is severe, and therefore unnttr.active to the many, unless 
clad in the fairy garb of Fiction. The allusion is to Spenser, 

lA! ' Sushined.] i.e. measures suited to the drama. The Kaffopms, 
cothtous (sock or buskin), was a high shoe worn by tragic actors to 
give them height and dignity. It thus came to designate the tragic 
drama generally. Cf. toga, st,age, sword, pen, &o. Buskin is the 0. Fr. 
brossequin, M. Fr. brodequin, Dn. broseken, perhaps from Gk. bursa, a 
hide. The allusion is to Shakspeare. 

129. Pleasing pain.] Cf. III. S2 : ‘ The sadly pleasing tear.’ 

130. fforror.] Cf. note on VI. 93, where Collins’s ‘ Ode to Fear’ is 
quoted. 

— Tyrant.] Usurping the throne and exercising its crael sway without 
a rival. 
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131-2. Tho constrnotioa of these lines becomes more obvious if they 
are transposed. The allusion is to Milton. 

— Eden.l The garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt during the days 
of their innocence. See Holy Bible, Gen. ii. 8 ; Milton, ‘ P. L.’ bk. iv. 
&c. The name is a Hebrew word meaning pleasure. 

132. Blooming."] Gay with blossoms, tliough the word is often used 
generally and vaguely, without any distinct notion of its primitive 
sense. 

133. BhlanCwarblings.] AnallusiontoMilton’spooticalsuccessors. (G.) 

134. 'Which grow fainter and fainter, till at length they die away 
altogether, being lost in the far-off future, 

1.j 5. Another apostrophe to Edward. 

— Eoolish. 0. E./onne, to dote. Of. note on VI. 4G. 

— Sanguine.] Red with the blood of Welsh patriots, 

1.3C, Raised bg ihy breath.] Which thy breath (i. e. thy mandate) has 
caused to rise. 

— Orb 0 / day.] See note ou T. 124. — With the whole passage compare 
the following lines from Witlicr, ‘ Shophc,ard’s Hunting,’ Ed. 4 : — 

The vapours that do breathe 
From the Earth’s gross womb beneath. 

Seem they not with their black steams 
To pollute the sun’s bright beams ? 

137. Cf. Milton, ‘ Lycidas,’ 1G8-9— 

So sinks the day-star in the oceion bed, 

And yet anon repairs bis drooping head, 

— Golden flood.] Of light. 

138. Redoubled ray.] True poetically. It attributes something of 
human feeling to the sun. 

140. Tho different destinies which arc assigned by our respective fates 
to you and to me. It may be doubted whether the singular doom should 
be used with diflerenl when more dooms than one are meant. 

141. P.ar. ‘ Tliou art welcome to thy sceptre, and with it to anguish 
and despair.’ Pope talks of ‘sceptred slaves’ (Temple of Fame). 

142. * My lot is to die, but to die triumphant in tho consciousness that 
I am avenged.’ Cf. with this a strildng picture in Statius, ‘ Theb.’ iih 
81-87. 

143. Head-long.] Cf. Scott, ‘ h. of L.’ i. 41C. 

144. Roaring.] Cf. auflul voice, y. 24. 

— Endless night.] See note on VI. 102. 
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VIII. 

[Thin ivyra, llt:f the ' nc.-v-nl of O.tln * nii'l tho ' Tritimpln of Oivcn,’ 
XV8S ivrilJ'-n for Iti'oriloii In n Ilhlorv of IhinlWi I’«:rv which 

Gr.iy to jinMlnh In concort with hU frloml Mnnon, hut which 

lie tihiiKl'ini'l on h'srin^ Ihnl the t.^ik wni nlrc.'.ily In the hrimln of 
Tlionia.n Wnrton.] 

In the (•’'•vfnlh conlnry, Enrl of the Orkney I«lnnile, went to 

Ireland with n mul n con'-hlenihle liody of troojri to the nhl of 
fii-jlq'j irilh i/if tillm lenril, who w.“.e then nt wnr with his fiithcr-ln-law. 
Ilrinn, Klnp of Duhlln, The Horl nml nil hin nnny were cut to j>Ii.c(e. 
nr.il Slytryp v. a» In i!en,t> r of n tolnl ilefenl ; hut the enemy enflcrcil n 
fTcator lo a hy the de.ilh of llrinn, who fell In the net ion. On Christmas 
T>.iy (the day of the Imtlle), n native of C.ellhnen.j, in .Scotland, raw nt n 
(Ihlnnee n nnmlier of jierwns <>n horschncl: ridinp nt full Fpcol tovvnnis 
ft hill, nnd ov.mlnK to ent<T It. Curiosity led him to follow them, till, 
loehlnft ihronph nn ojwnlnB In the rocks, he raw twelve KlRantlc (ij*nrea 
rts'tnblin;; women ; * they tren; nil ctnployol nliont n loom, nml iw they 
wove, they fang the following dreadful song, which when they had 
finished, they tore the wch Into twelve plccoe, nml, ene.h Inking her por- 
tion, galloped fix to the north and at mnny to the south, (o.) (Orlginnl 
Prcfncc.] 

1. /yiircr.] Kot the tran'ltlvc Tcrh formed from the compamtlvo of 
‘low,* hut ttkin to lurk, V. Ureren, M. H. 0. Innem. I’rohnhly there has 
h«n (tome convergence of pcn'e between the two idcntlcil wonb. 

0. Zoom 0 / Sec note on VII. .'/2. 

3, Imitated from Milton, ' P. It.’ ill. .12.1, .221— 

IIow qnick they wheeled, nnd (lying behind them shot 
Slitii-p tU<l 0 / aiToiqr t/witrrs, (d.) 

Notice the omlfslon of definite nrtlcle nnd its elTeet. 

4. Imltatct^from Slinksp. ‘Julius Cn'»nr,’ net 11. pc. II, 1. 02— 

Tlio nol-e of battle Umitnl in the air, 

— Hurtles.] The nlllnity, nt le.a-t In meaning, lieUvecn this word nnd 
the more modem /iwfifc mny bo pnthcred from iv pa'pago like the fol- 
lowing from Shnltsp. ‘As Vou Like It,' net Iv. Bc. 111. 1. 1.20 — 

And nnlnrc, pironger tbnn his jnst occnslon, 

Jliido him give battle to the lioness. 

Who quickly fell Ijeforc him ; in which hurthny 
From mifornblo sUirobcr I nwnkcd. 

* The ViiHyrmir (Choosers of the Slain) wore fcmald flivitriUcs, ser- 
vants of Odin, In the Gothic mythology. They rode on swift horses, 
and bad drawn swords in their hands, and in tho throng of hnttlo selected 
such ns were destined to slaughter, nnd conducted them to Valhalla, thO 
hall of Odin, or parndlso of tho brave, where they attended the banquet, 
nnd served the departed hcrocis with lionis of mead nnd nlo. (a.) 

I 
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It is also aMn to ‘ hurl.’ ‘ And •whenever he taketh him, he hurlUOi him 
do'svn.’ (Wiclif, Mark ix.) In fact, for a long time it seems 'to have been 
an unfixed onomatopoeia. Mr. Morris compares the Fr. henrter, Du. 
horten, to dash against. 

6. WJiere.'] Originally the dative feminine singular of who, where 
means in what place (interrogative), or in which place (relative) ; of. the 
similar idiom in Lat. and Gk. 

— Sushy.'] See note on VI. G2. 

— Strain.] Stretch tightly ; of. Scott, ‘ L. of D.’ 

8. Orkney’s.] See Preface and Map. The ■word is said in Gaelic to 
mean Islands of Whales. 

9. Grisly.] See note on VII. 44 ; and III. 82. 

— Texture.] Web. Textura is so used by the Latin poets. It is in 
meaning the same as tissue. 

10. Entrails.] Pr. entrailles, as if from Lat. intralia, intra, within ; 
but perhaps the more correct Lat. interanea may have really furnished 
the word, as it has the Sp. entrafias, Ital. entragno, 

11. Weights.] Attached to the threads. 

— Play.] Used vaguely of any quick motion. 

12. Gasping.] With the lips parted as they were in the agony of 
death. Gasp, gape, and gulp are radically akin. If 1. 10 is between 
brackets, then weights must be governed by see, and head is in apposition 
to weights. 

13. Shafts.] Arrows or javelins. Tooke imagined it to be a past 
participle of shoce, but it is rather from shave, A.-S. scofan, and means 
a smoothed rod. Of. VI. 53, note. 

— For.] In the place of, which serve as, shuttles. 

— Shuttles.] The instrument that shoots between the tHreads of the 
warp, and carries the thread of the -woof with it. Etymology identical 
■with skuttle— ■viz. from A.-S. sceotan, to shoot. 

14. Trembling.] Quivering with a remnant of vitality. 

15. The sword which a king once wielded is to be used as a ‘batten’ 
for pressing the threads of the woof do^wn into their place. 

16. Keep.] Like shoot, this is imperative. 

— Tissue.] See VII. 48. 

18. Sec.] Is probably merely inserted interjectionally ; Mista, San- 
grida, and ffilda being together the nominative of the verb join. 

19. Wnyirard.] Usually means perverse, self-willed, petulant. Its 
meaning, when used ns an epithet of victory or fortune, is nearly that 
of capricious, uncertain, unstable. 
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50. irofl/.] Here = tlinl wlilch is woTcn— web, toilnrc. 

51. IliJiMy.] A.-S. rc.->il, TOO = M. E. red ; A.-S. mddne = red-breast. 
(Boswortb.) 

55. niet.'] Vr. pltine. A we.apon n'cd by Infantry nntll Ibc intro- 
duction of tbc bayonet. It consisted of n broad Btecl head fixed on a 
long wooden shaft. 

— SnVfr.] More commonly active in the sense of ' to break to pieces,’ 
It is perhaps nnconnectcd wltli thirtr = ‘ to shake.’ 

— Siny.J 'Whisllo or hiss ns they rush throngh the air. 

53. JJiidtlfr.J Ft. boncllcr ; n sliicld with a bonclo or bode, i.o. n boss, 
or protuberance. 

24, J/aiibfrt.J See note on VII. B. 

2.S. B'forf, &c,] This kind of refrain is perhaps borrowed from the 
cl.iFslcal spinning songs, such ns that of Catullus: ‘Cuirito, dneentos 
subtemlua, enrrite, fnsl.’ Such songs are common also In Teutonic lan- 
goages. 

59. ne paths of Tafe.] Cf. V. 30. 

30. irot/in?.] Cf. V. «T. 

32, youthful liny.) Blgtryg ; sec Preface. 

31. Our/.) Sell, it Is outs, l.c. it belongs to ns, we have the power. 
Tills i.s called the predicalke form of the pronoun. 

3R. Peni.) Pret. of the verb to pen. It Tcfcrs perhaps to the natives 
of the OrVmcyB ; see Preface. 

— IJifah.) Another form of the same A.-S. word ns ‘ bleach.’ Tho 
meaning is primarily connected with colour ; cf. Trench, ‘ Eng. Past 
and Prea.’ Icct. il. p. 97. 

40. Tlte plcnly.] The plentiful harvest. 

41. Ear/,] Sigurd. See Preface. 

44. J}ile the ground.'] ' To bite the dust’ has been from tho time of 
Homer downwards a recognised poetic expression for death in battle. 

ill. ririn.] Or Erin ; the Erse name for Ireland, tho green islandi 

47. Par. ‘ For many ages shall Birin’s poetry bo tinged with tho sorrow 
cansod by this calamity.’ 

r,0. Utol.] A great improvement on veil, the original reading. 

5C. 77;c younger king.] See above, v. 30. 

C8. Tenour.] See notoon V. 7G. 

39, CO. These lines are not in tho original Norse. 

C2. Thundering,]. See Bcott, ‘ B. of L.’ i. 139. 

— Wield.] Let each ic/c/d— an indirect imperative. 

I 2 
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IX. 

[The ‘ Vegtam’s Kivitha,’ or The Descent o£ Odin, was the original 
title.] 

King of men.1 Odin. 

2. SlmigM-l Straightway. 

— Coal-blacl'.] An amplidcation not in the original. Sieipner was 
the steed’s name. 

3. Yawning.'] Cf. gaping wound, Till. 42. 

4. Biia’s.] Niflheimr, the hell of the Gothic nations, consisted of 
nine worlds, to which were devoted all such ns died of sickness, age, or 
otherwise than in battle. Over which presided JSela, the goddess of 
death, (g.) 

5. Dag.] Called in the Edda, Managarmar. (O.) Compare the classic 
Cerberus. 

7. Carnage.] From Lat. cnro, camis, flesh. It is an abstract term, 
frequently used, as here, with a concrete sense. 

8. Dl&lilled.] Ooied forth in drops. Lat. stillare. 

9. Boarse, &c.] = Hoarsely he bays, S:c., not = He, being hoarse, 
bays, &o. 

10. Supply xeith from v. 9. ‘"With glowing eyes and grinning fangs.' 

— Bangs.] From an A.-S. verb fangan, fo grasp, which also existed 
in 0. B. The 0. H. G. fane meant the talon of a bird. 

11. Fruitless.] Because powerless to barm when under Odin’s spell, 

14. Groaning.] An epithet intended to convey the suggestion that 
■earth felt Odin’s tread to be that of a god. The idea is perhaps from the 
classics, in which it constantly occurs {svoffivaiog, Homer). It is com- 
mon to the poetry of Scripture also. 

15. Fall lie/07'e.] Eight in front of. Cf. note onfall many a, &c, 
III. 22. 

1C. Portals nine.] See note on v. 4. The number of portals is not 
given in the original. 

17. Right against.] This lino occarsrerbatim in Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 59. 

18. Moss-groim.] See note on 1. 13. 

19. Of yore.] Cf. Scott, L. of L.’ ii. 305. 

21. Fating to.] Turning round so ns to look towards the north. 

22. Thrice.] The numbers three and nine are tmiversally mixed np 
in supernatural phenomena and mystical rit(s. 

— Traced.] "Wrote them perhaps on the ground. 

— Rnnic rhyme.] Unno, A.-S. rfin, Icel. rftn, rdna, and found in all 
Teutonic languages, means ‘mystery,’ and was the name of the Norse 
letters. 
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J I. ‘ Tlic TCTFO tliat llie tlcail * Is In thi* original VallgaWr, from 
talr= mor:utit (dead), and gn!(Ir=i ineanlatio (a cliarm). (G.) 

He. Sullen.'} As 'n'onld l>o natural from one awoke ont of a deep 
flnmlor. Cf. Scott, > L. of L.' H. 7!H. 

29. Sprite.} Spirit. It is not nsnally cinjiloyed at present In this 
tense, tliongii common in the older )iocts, as Speaker. 

CO. Henlms 0 / nlghl,} Cf. 9. 

Cl. //arc beat.} Extreme cold and licat, like rain, hail, kc. are eaid 
to beat on the objects tbey affect. 

CC. Drenching.} To drench (A.-S. drencan) = to make to drink ; 
cf. to fell, i.o. make to fall ; to l.ay, l.e. make to lie. Here it means 
tiraply foaling. 

— Driring.} Uted of the rain when It Is blown steadily and sharply 
fn one direction. 

CO. Unblest.} Enphcmi=m {or accurst. Cf. Eat. inamcenns, ill.Tta- 
bilis, &c. 

37, CS. In the order of the words In these two lines may be seen an 
illnstration of the popular distinction Iwlsvcen poetry and pro=e. In 
onlinary prose tltey would run thns : ‘ Ho that (who) c,alls Is a svarrior s 
eon, a traveller unknown to tiiee.’ 

39, <0. Tar. ‘ If thou wilt tell me what is done below (tlie deeds of 
darkness), thou tlinlt know (bo informed of) tho deeds of liglit (what 
is done aijovo on cartii)'. 

■41. Ion.] A graphic touch. He sees the preparations for an expected 
guest in tho rcnltns below. 

— Daard.} A.-S. bord, banqneting-t.ablc. By tiicso questions ho 
merely wishes to eoik who is dcstincsl to die. 

43. jranlling.} Cf. Scott, ■ E. of L.’ i. 370. How this scnFC of rising 
and spreading was acquired is doubtful. IVc talk of ‘ mantling blood' in 
describing blushes ; cf. Bliatepearc. 

44. By the pure bcecragc of the bee is meant what is called mead (0. E. 
mctii), a drink prepared from honey. 

40. Saltier.} Odin's son, who had dreamed of his owaa impending 
death. He w.as elain by Ilodcr, who afterwards fell by tho hand of Vali, 
the son of Odin and Ilindn (v. C5). 

. 35. Notice here and elsewhere in this poem tho absence of tho copula 
i.*, are. 

fil. Compresl.} In agreement tvith Sinda. ' Clasped in Odin's fierce 
embrace.’ 

CC. Saren hair.} Hair blacit and glossy ns the raven's wing. 

C7. Visage.} See Scott, ‘E. of E.’ 1.409. The Latin visus, in tho 
Ecnso of look, countenance, has supplied tho basis of this word. 

C9. Smile,} A suggestive touch. 
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75. mat virgins liiese.] Probably the A'amir (or Parc®), the dis- 
peesers o£ good destinies, named Uxda, Verdandi, and Skulda. As their 
names signify time past, present, and future, it is probable that they 
n-ere alwat/s invisible to mortals. Odin, then, by asking this question, 
betrays his godship to the prophetess. Hence her reply. (Mason.) 

81, Ha .'] An interjection expressing surprise at an unlooked-for dis- ' 
corery. 

82. King of men.'} Cf. v. 1. 

84. Koding.} See Morris, ‘Spec. Early Eng.’ p. 383. 

8G. Mother of the giant brood.] In the Latin version, ‘ Mater tritun 
gigantum.’ 

87. Hte thee.] This is an instance of the Gothic neuter reflective verb 
noticed by Latham, 5 525. 

89. Iron sleep.] Iron is often used thus figuratively to denote in- 
flexibility, changelessness, weight. 

90. Lok.] The evil being, who continues in chains till the ticilight of 
the gods approaches, when he shall break his bonds ; the human race, 
the stars, and sun, shall disappear, the earth sink into the seas, and fire 
consume the skies; even Odin himself and his kindred deities shall 
perish, (a.) 

91. iSuiifanli'a?.] Real, solid, permanent ; the idea being that out of 
night all things came, and to it they shall return. The word is one of 
those that we owe to medi®val scholasticism, 

92. Has reassumed.] She held it before the creation of things. 

93. Hurl'd.] See YIII. 4, 

Mote, — For a Latin translation of the original Norse, see ‘ Bartho- 
linus,’ lib.iii. c.ii, p.G32. 


X. 

[‘Y Gododin’ was a poem of ninety-seven stanzas on the battle of 
Cattraeth, and the prowess of ninety Cymric chiefs, by Aneurin, a'Welsh 
bard of the sixth century, Seo Evans’s ‘ Specimens,’ pp, 71, 73 ; and 
Henry Morley, ‘English to the Time of Chaucer’; and Southey’s 
‘ Madoo in 170163,' pt. ii.] 

1. Had I but, &c.] Oh if I had only, &c., a common form of e.xpressing 
a wish, 

2. Affright.] Is to fright what affray is to fray, afeared to afraid ; 
though the prefix does not in all these double forms etymologically 
represent the same thing. 

3. BGira.] Included Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, and Durham. 

— Squadrons.] Bee note on XI. 10, 

— IlurVd.] Scenoteon VHI,4. It is aparticiple in agreement with /. 

5, Too, too.] See note on XI. 34. 
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XI. 

[From Evans’s ‘ Specimens of the Welsh Foetry,’ London, 1764. Owen 
sacceeded his father Griffin in the principality of NorthWales. A.D.1120. 
This battle was fought near forty years afterwards. (G.) It is trans- 
lated from an ode by Gwalchmai on the battle of Tal y Jlfoet^re, about 
A.d. 1157. (H. Morley.)] 

1. Oicea.] Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales. (Mason.) 

2. Sicifl and strongJ] Swiftness in pursuit and strength of sinew are 
heroic attributes in all ages. 

3. Roderie’s stem.'] Eoderic was Owen's ancestor. 

4. Gicynelh.'] North Wales. 

— aield.'] Suhcark is the word in Evans's translation. See above. 
Owen, not Eoderic, is meant. 

5. Par. ' He neither hoards np wealth that he may brood over it, nor 
lavishly spends his substance on the deserving and undeserving alike.' 

7. Par. ‘ Master of all that it becomes a king to know.’ 

8. The construction is not explicit. A ‘ liberal hand’ and an ‘ open 
heart’ are his distinguishing characteristicB. The sensibility to others’’ 
distres is proved by the act of relieving it. 

9. Big with.'] Pregnant with. The metaphor is very comnson, 

10. Squadrons.] i.e. fleets. 

11. Birin.] See note on ’VlII. 45. Jictrddon is the word in the 
original. (Mason.) 

13. On her shadow.] A ship is not infrequently said to rest on her 
shadow. Canning, in his celebrated simile, speaks of ‘ those tremendous 
fabrics now reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness.’ 

14. Zochlin.] Denmark. 

— 27)6 watery way,] Gk. iypa xe'hevOa (hugra keleutha). Cf. Scott, 
‘ L. of L.’ ii. 564. 

17. Sweep.] Used of any even, silent, majestic motion. Notice the 
group of words beginning with sw- : swing, swell, sway, sw’eirve, swarm, 
swim, swill. Sic. 

18. Angry deep.] The anger of the sea may here indicate merely its 
swollen waves ; or, personification being carried still further, it may be 
supposed to be in league with Owen’s foes. 

■ 19. Native sands.] The north-west coast of Wales. 

20. Dragon 60 n.] The red dragon is the device of CadwaUader, which 
all his descendants bore on their banners. 

— Mona.] The island of Anglesca, the stronghold of the pritons. 

22. Ruby,] An allusion to the red dragon. With this use of ruby, cf. 
‘ sapphire blaze,’ 'VI. 90, 
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23. Thundering.1 . See note on YIH. 62. 

24. /’rfjs.] The noun press with the sense ‘ crowd ’ is found even in 
the chroniclers. See ‘ Eohert of Brunne,’ np. Riohardson. 

25. Ta/gmal/ra,2 Bor the orthography of this word, see the quotation 
from Mr. Morley in the introductory note. It is Ta! ilalore in Evans's 
translation. The village of Mocifra and its rocky shore are well knouti 
in modem days as the scene of shipwrecks. 

27. Chech' d.’\ In his progress towards the sea by the blood which, like 
n tide in its elicct, resembled a torrent in impetuosity. Tliis is a piece of 
bombastic exaggeration for which Gray can hardly be hold responsible. 

. 2S. J/emai.] Commonly spelt Menai. The tabular bridge which now 
spans the strait is weU known. 

SO. Ghate fhe ground.] Cf. lu'fe l/ie ground, VIII. 44. "Bv. 27-80 were 
not in the earliest editions, but were added by Mason from Gray's MSS, 

31. Glowing eyeialls.] Cf. IX. 10. 

32. Burn.] It does not moan that they were on lire, but that their 
colours, quickly moving, flashed like flames. Cf. Barrar, ‘ Chiips. on 
Lang.’ p. 210. 

83. Purple.] Blood-stained. Cf. the use of crimson. 

84. Sasly, hasty.] Cf. hurry, hurry, Till. 64. 

80. 5/0?.] To stand his ground. The word has a very nnheroic ring. 

37. Cct\fusion.] Cf. 1711. 2. Terror is aptly called the parent of con- 
fusion. 

3S. Earn.] Cf. ni. 1. 

39. Agony.] Of one at his last gasp. 

40. It is to be observed th.at the last eight lines are amplifications of, 
if not entirely new additions to, the original IVelsh. 


xn. 

[Performed in the Senate-House at Cambridge, July 1, 1769, at the 
installation of the Duke of Grafton ns Chancellor of the University.] 

1. .drauii/.] Begone (niro.!/, V. 12). Fr. avant, on avnnt ! forward ! 
The fir.=t instance of thisinterjectional use quoted by Eichanison is from 
Shakspe-aro, who also uses a noun the avaunt = dismissal. Cf. Gk. 
c/cdv ocTTtv aherpoc (Callimachus); and Yirg. ’ vi, 2 -jS. 

2. Cbmui.] See Milton’s ‘ Coinns,’ 103 :• Midnight shout and revelry.’ 
(Comus loquitur.) 

3. Ignorance, &c.] Cf. the personifications in I. and HI. 

4. 0/pallid hue.] A sort of antithesis to ‘ buxom health of rosy hue,’ 
lU. 45. 

5. Jfad Sedilion's.] Mankind have always been charitable enough to 
consider disloyal and seditions persons as partially bereft of reason. 
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G. Cf. VI. 80, 

7. Cf. Shaks. ‘ Mids. Night’s Dream,’ act iii. sc. 2, 1, 7— 

Near to her close and consecrated hower. 

8. Serpent-train.} Flattery is represented as having a human figure 
above but a serpent’s train below, and this repulsive part of herself she 
hides in flowers. Cf, Pope, Ep. to Arbuthnot, S31. 

9. The first eight lines being ‘ air,’ the four next are ‘ chorus.’ (Mason.) 

— Creeping.} Advancing meanly and stealthily. Notice the group 
containing crawl, cringe, cramp, crouch, ho. 

11 . Bright-eyed.} Heferring at once both to her beauty and her vigi- 
lance. Note Gray’s frequent use of -eyed with bright, soft, ho. 

13. The whole of this stanza is ‘ recitative,’ but accompanied at v. 19. 
(Mason.) 

— Empyrean day.} Gk. e/invpot — ev (en), in, irCp (pur), fire. One of 
the earliest notions of Greek natural philosophers was that of a sphere 
of pure perfect eternal light surrounding the atmosphere of earth, and 
lying beyond the blue sky. This notion was taken up by the .poets and 
divines of the sixteenth century and worked out to weariness. The em- 
pjrean, or empyrean heaven, is often spoken of by Milton. With tliis 
passage cf. Cowley, • Hymn to Light' — 

But the vast ocean of unbounded day 
In the empyrean heaven doth stay. 

17. Eniom age.} Cf. VII, 108. 

18. Bapt.} Hunce the noun rapture. The copula are is omitted with 
effect, 

21. TTie place.} Cambridge. 

22. Genuine ardour.] In Pope’s ‘diction’ this would probably be 
‘ native rage.’ 

23. Shell.} See note on VI. 15. 

25. Meek JVemton.} Newton always formed o most modest estimate of 
his own genius, and was singularly devoid of self-consciousness. 

2G. iVbdi.] In approbation. 

27. The whole of this stanza is ‘air.’ Being supposed to be sung by 
Milton, it is very judiciously written in the metre which he chose for 
the stanza of his Christmas-hymn. (Mason.) Cf. with the language of 
this line Milton’s ‘ D Penseroso,’ 133, 134. 

28. Contemplation loves.} Cf. I, 31. 

29. irilloicy.} Whose banks are fringed with willows. The Cam, 
like most rivers, has a name of Keltic origin, which signifies crooked or 
winding. 

30. At the blush of datcn.} The ruddy hue that spreads over the eastern 
sky before the sun appears, 

31. JJ'oo'd the gleam, &c.] Cf. ‘H Penseroso,’ C3, G4. 
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. '■ — Ct/nUiia-Ti Tli® moon, identified in mythology trith Artemis or 
Diana, and so called from Mount Cynthng, in Delos, the birthplace o£ 
Artemis and Apollo. 

33. Dim.} Sometimes ■written dlmn, and connected perhaps 'with 
dumb. It is itself nsed of sound as ■well as light, 

34. So/t-eyed MdancJioly.'] Cf. ‘11 Denseroso,' Gl, G2. This ■\vhola 
stanza seems to be a scries of cohoes of Milton, especially of part of ‘ H 
Penseroso.' 

35. This stanza is ‘ recitative ’ throughout, the last nine lines accom- 
panied. (Mason.) 

30. ‘ With steps slow and solemn.' Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.' xii, G48 — 

With wandering steps and slow. 

37. Pofen/ato.] Lit. ‘ persons in power,’ though not necessarily tings. 

38. Mitred fathers.'] Ecclesiastical dignitaries of the highest rant. A 
bishop is styled a ‘father in God.' 

— In long order.] A translation of ‘ longo ordine,’ Vitg. ‘ vi. 
754, &o. 

30. Great Edward.] Edward III., who added the/fHr-<Jc-/jri of France 
to the arms of England. He founded Trinity CoUege. (o.) This ex- 
plains ‘ the lilies on his brow.’ 

41 . Sad Chatillcn .] Mary de Valentia, Countess of Pembrote, daughter 
of Guy do Chatilton, Comte de St. Paul in France. Tradition tells ns 
that her husband, Auderaar do Valentia (Aymar do Valence), Earl of 
Pembroke, was slain at a toumament on tho day of Ins nuptials. Sho 
founded Pembroke College, under the name of Aula Marim de Va- 
lentin. (o.) 

42. Princely Clare.] Elizabeth de Burg, Countess of Clare, was wife . 
of John de Burg, son and heir of the Earl of Ulster, and daughter of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, by Joan of Acres, danghtcr of 
Edward I. Hence tho epithet of princely. Sho founded Clare Hnll in 
Cambridge, (o.) 

43. Aiv’ou's heroine.] Mnrgaretof Anjou, wifeof Henry VI., foundress 
of Queen’s College. (Q.) Her conjugal fidelity has been celebrated in a 
previous ode, VII. 89, 

— The paler Eose.] Elizabeth Widvillo (orWydeville),'wifcof Ed- 
ward IV. , BO called as being of the House of Tort. See note on VII. 91 . 

45. Either Henry.) Henry VI. — the murdered soinf— and Henry VUI. 
~the majestic lord. Tlie former founded King's College (and Eton ; see 
III. 4, note) ; tho latter ■was the greatest benefactor to Trinity College. 

47. That broke the bonds of Eome.] Wlio threw off the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Pope. IVliat is commonly known ns ‘ Tho English 
Reformation’ dates from the reign of Henry VIU. Sec ‘Student's 
Hume,’ and Fronde’s ‘ History of England.’ 

.50. Charity.] Sec note on II. 30. With glows here, cf. the epithet 
warm in tho parallel passage. 
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51. Granta's.l The presiding goddess of the tTniverslty. Possibly the 
original name of the river, and thence transferred to the tTniversity. 

53. Avful fanes.] Shrines or sacred bnildings (e.g. King’s College 
Chapel) surrounded by, and inspiring men with, the awe which belongs 
to their sacred character, their majestic beauty, and their sintiquity. 

5i. T/teir FiUroy.] Augustus Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, great- 
great grandson of Charles 11. Tlieir expresses that he is one of them,', 
and dear to them. 

66. Liquid language.] Lucretius (V. 1378) talks of ‘ liquidas voces.’ 

57. This stanza is ‘ air qunrtetto.* Its suitableness for that kind of 
music has been much e.xtoUed by musical readers. (Mason.) 

58. The question just asked is answered. 

60. Memory.] Hemembrance. Active, not passive; subjective, not 
objective ; ns we may learn from 1. 64. 

61. Street is, &c.] Cf. Milton, ‘ P. L.’ iv. 641, and the opening lines 
of Lucretius’ second book. 

03. Melting fall.] Like ‘ dying cadence,’ expresses the gentle, gradual 
cessation of the sound. 

04. SHU small take.] The expression is borrowed from Holyiyrit 
(see 1 Kings xix. 12), and is in common use as applied to conscience and 
other secret promptings of the soul. 

— Of gratitude,] Cf. grateful, v. GO, 

05. The firet si.x lines of this stanza are ‘ recitative,’ the rest ' air.’ 
(Mason.) 

— Golden cloud.] The nimbns, or effulgent glory, surrounding gods 
and heroes, Christian art borrowing from the classics, has applied the 
fancy to saints. Cf. Virg. ‘ JE.’ ii. 615, 

60. Margaret.] Countess of Richmond and Derby, the mother of 
Henry VII. She founded St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges. 

09. Lineaments.] See Scott, * L, of L,’ ii. 070. 

70. A Tudor's fire, &o.] The Countess was a Beaufort, and married to 
a Tudor. The Duke of Grafton claimed descent from both famih’es. 
Hence the application of the language to him. Junius says ; ‘ The 
character of the reputed ancestors of some men has made it possible for 
their descendants to be vicious in the extreme without being degenerate. 
Those of your Grace, for instance, left no distressing example of virtue, 
even to their legitimate posterity ; and you may look back with pleasure 
to an illustrious pedigree, in which heraldiy has left not one single good 
quality on record to insult or upbraid you.’ Por a very different account of 
the Duke of Grafton’s character from that given by Gray in the text, the 
Letters of J nnius should be consulted. He wTitos to the duke : ‘ The first 
uniform principle, or, if I may call it, the genius, of your life has carried 
yon through every possible change and contradiction of conduct, without 
the momentary imputation or colour of a virtue, and the wildest spirit 
of inconsistency has never once betrayed you into a wise or honourable 
action.’ 
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71. Judging eye.1 i.e. discerning. Cf. Pope, Prologue to' Satires,’ 24C — 

Dryden alone escaped ttis/adj/iny eye. 

72. Descry.] 1. To announce a discovery by a cry of joy or surprise. 
2. To discover. (Wedgrvood.) With goiter tinheeded, cf. ‘ Elegy," 55, G. 

73. For the form of expression, cf. v. 53, aboro. 

75. Zalent.] Lurking undiscovered (from Latin Inteo, to Ueconcealed). 
Ci. V. 53. Gray means to say that the Dnke of Grafton will, as Chan- 
cellor of the XTniversity, encourage modest and retiring genius. Tlris is 
no doubt intended to express that the dnke \viU give Chnrch preferment 
to those who seem to him to merit it. 

7G, To glitler.] Political promotion ia referred to in this verse. 

77. Tlds Btanza is 'recitative' throughout. (Mason.) For Gmnla, 
Bce V. 51. 

7S. iVoi oSrious.] Cf. Milton, ' P. L.’ viii. 50J— 

Ml obvious, not obtrusive, but retired 
The more desirable. 

Obvious in both cases must be taken in its origin.al etymological meaning 
ot standing i?» the rray, while obtrusive has its orinary and literally 
correct meaning of given to thrusting herself forward. 

70. Cf. I’opo to Lord Oitford, 30— 

No hireling she, no prostitute for praise. 

— IncenseJ] Cf. ' Elegy,’ 71-3. 

60. Courllg.] Tlic distinction between rouiieous and courllg is this; 
that is courteous which becomes a courtier or the court ; that is courtly 
which I'esembles a courtier or the court. Tlie former word conveys no 
shade of disapprobation, the latter does. 

81. Pro/anc.] The correct meaning ot the verb is to nsc holy things 
for nnUoly pniposcs, and so disgrace and dcfdo them. Here the sense 
is, ‘ Wo will not dishonour and shock your noble feelings by an attempt 
at a style of address unbecoming at once to yon and to onrselvcs.’ 

62. The commentators quote the s.aying of Pyth-agoms, rdivwv Si 
pdk^a^’ aloxvvto aavroi' {' But above all things revere thj-self ’), 

S3. Of. Milton, ' P. L." i v. S3 0 ; ' ITicldcd, with coy submission, modest 
pride.’ 

— Laureate.} Of laurels. 

8S, Cecil.] Cecil, Lord Treasurer Burleigh, was Chancellor of the 
University in Eiizahcth’s reign. (G.) 

SO. The fasces.} These were the emblems of ' imperinm,’ or supremo 
authority, in republican Home, and were carried by the lictors in pro- 
ce-'sion before the chief m-agistrates. Dryden uses the word in a simiiir 
tense, and with more licence : — 

And with a willing hand restores 

The fasces ot the main.— ‘ Thienod. ,Aug.’ 35-1. 
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88. SympJionious.'] See note on VII. 119. Gf. Milton, ‘ P. E.’ vii. 
558-9— 

And the sonnd 

Symphonions of ten thousand harps, &c. 

This stanza is ‘ Grand Chorus.’ (Mason.) 

89. This recalls a line of Milton’s (Comns, 87) — 

Well Imows to stUl the wild winds when they roar. 

90. J/icn.] See the quotation from Wedgwood on II. 38. 

91. This is addressed to the newly installed Chancellor. 

92. Very like the advice given by Horace to his friend Licinius 
(‘ Od.’ ii. 10). 

93. The star of Brunswick.'] Perhaps the poet wishes to suggest that 
the interests of his royal master are to be as a pole star to the minister. 
The notion that a star can be attached to the fortunes of a king, or a 
royal house, is meaningless to Gray, and is borrowed by him from 
classical poets. It dates further back than classical antiquity, and is 
f oimd in all literatures, and indeed in almost all forms of speech. 

94. Oildi.] Imparts a lustre to the dark stormy waters, the simile of 
the star being kept up. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX. 

I. 

1. To me.] So far as I am concerned ; a classical use of the dative. 

— Smiting.] A hackneyed epithet of mom, and, as Coleridge has 
pointed out, ‘ not quite congruous with the common and material attri- 
bute of shining ’ (Biog. Lit. ch. xviii. p. 182). 

"2. Reddening.] This may be taken either as synonymous with 
glowing, or as transitive = making red, though this latter is not its 
original force. The A.-S. verb is readian = to grow red. Coleridge 
(Biog. Lit. p. 183) condemns the line as ‘ bad, not because the language 
is distinct from that of prose (which was the charge brought by Words- 
worth), but because it conveys incongruous images, confounds the 
cause and the effect, the real thing with the personified representative 
of the thing; in short, because it differs from the language of good 
sense.' 

— Pltcehus.] Apollo, the Sun — ‘a schoolboy image,’ says Coleridge. 
Golden is redundant. 

3. Descant.] In the noun the accent is, as here, on the first sj’llable ; 
in the verb on the second. For meaning and etymology, sec Wedg^vood. 

4. Attire.] 0. Fr. atour = a head-dress ; then dress generally. See 

Wedgwood. 
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5. These ears.1 Ot the speaker, who repined (i.o. was consnmed with 
longing) for the familiar notes ot his friend's -voice. The A.-S. pinian 
= (1) to punish, torture, (2) to languish. There is no connection be* 
tween this poetical use of repine for pino (cf. repentance = penitence) 
and the verb fa repine, derived from It. repugnere, Fr. repoindre ; on 
which SCO Wedgwood. 

C. A different ahjecl.} From the green Gelds, ct. v. 4. To require is 
to seek or ask for, cf. v. 90. 

7. Anpaish.] From Lat. angustia, through Fr. angoisse. It. angoscia. 
Lat. angor=(l) quinsy, (2) mental strangulation. 

8. Jmper/eeQ Incomplete, being marred by the absence of him whose 
presence would have made them perfect. 

9. I'et.] There is a contrast between the lonely mourner silently 
nursing his grief, and the outside world to whom the smiling mornings 
do not shine in vain. 

10. Happier.'], Than I. For a protest against words from the root 
?iap, see Trench, ‘ Study of Words,' p. 73. 

11. Tribute.] Tliis is the idea, so familiar to the rl.assical student, that 
the seed committed to the ground is so much capital -which in dnctC!ison 
is return^ to the husbandman ' -with usury thereto.’ Sec Cicero, ‘ De 
Sencot.' c. sv, 

12. Par, ‘ The birds keep alive their loves by singing to each other.’ 
To complain Is the classical o.vprcssion for the cooing of doves, the 
warbling ot birds, Ac. 

13. Fruitless.] Adverbial. Like the rest of the sonnet, it is classical. 

1-1. The realisation ot the fact that the loss sustained is irreparable, 

deepens instead ot lessening the sense of pain. This touch, pointing as 
it docs to the irrational nature of grief, is true to nature. 

Xote. — For information ns to the history and essential character of 
the species ot composition known ns n Sonnet (from .Stmofn = an accom- 
panied song), the student is referred to vol. i. of I/Cigh Hunt’s ’ Book ot 
the Sonnet,’ pp. 13-15. For a defence of Gray’s Sonnet from the 
criticisms of Wordsworth (in the famous Preface) and of Coleridge (sec 
note on v. 1), reference should be made to pp. Sl-St ot the same woric. 


n. 

1-21. A double simile. * Men without education may be compared to 
sickly plants in a poor soil ; without pood government, to plants that 
■will not bear fruit in an ungenial climate.' 

1. Iletrag.] On the unnsnal addition of the particle f>c to a verb im- 
ported from the Fr. (trahir), see Wedgwood. 

— jViggard.] Substantive used as an adjective. In the root of this 
and the cognate -ivords is the idea of scraping or gnatcing (Wedgwood). 

2. Generous,] Sec note on II. f .5. 

— Firth.] = the thing bom, brought forth; A.-S. leorth, from A.-S, 
heron = to bear. 
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S. Par. ‘ And does not retain either g. vr. or &c.’ Of, v. 88. This is 
after the Latin usage. So Coleridge, in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ writes — 
■Water, water everywhere, 
jVor any drop to drink, f = And not one.] 

— Genittl.1 See note on V. 52. 

— Juice,'] Sap. Is this the same word as the Latin jus ={1) broth, 
(2) liqiiid, juice ? Cf. Sans, yfis/ta. 

i. Verdant veins.] Gf. Chancer, ‘ C. T.’ Prologue, 3, 4. 

5-8. These lines contain the first part of the second simile. 

5. Holds Ins reign.] Of. III. 36 ; Y. 12, notes. 

6. V'ill not.] This is not the sign of the future tense, hut the present 
of the verb to will. Bo will not teem in vain might stand in prose re/uses 
to bring forth to no purpose, 

7. Gems,] Ends. Lat. gemma is said to be a contraction of genima, 
from the root GEif. It is worth noticing that the A.-S. verb meaning 
to bloom or bud is gimmian. 

— Shades.] Put for the leafy growths which furnish shade. Umbra 
is similarly used in Latin poetry. 

8. Hor trusts.] See note on v. 3 :=‘ and refuses to entrust.’ 

— Churlish.] A. S. ceorlisc, like a churl (ccorl) = a freeborn but 
common rustic ; see Trench, ‘ Study of Words,’ p. 80. In modem 
English churl has been displaced by clown or boor. Here it means 
simply rude and rough. 

9-12. These lines contain the parallel to the first part of the double 
simile. 

9, 10. Par. ‘ Equally is it to no purpose that men drink in the breath 
which is life itself (vital) if they be not formed and befriended by,’ &o. 

12. An allusion to the twofold object of education — to draw out the 
powers of thought and to cultivate and moraUse the feelings. 

13. Fond.] Foolish, doting, from 0. E./onne. to be foolishly attached 
to any one. See note on 'VI. 46. The epithet is proleptic here. 

14. Idltt.] In vain, TV. C, 9, Cf. * Tears, idle tears,’ &c. 

— Lavishes.] To lavish anything is to deal with it as with water 
used for bathing. See Wedgwood. 

15. Unclouded.] Explained by smile in 1. 16, 

16. Smile not . . . on.] To smile upon is to regard with favour, to 
look kindly at ; just as to/rown. upon, is to look on with disfavour. See 
V. 119, ‘ Fair Science,’ &c. 

17. Free though frugal.] Thrift or frugality is not incompatible with 
liberality, freehandedness. 

18. Golden.] Cf. Hor,‘‘ Epp,’ i. xii. 28— 

Aurea fruges 

Italias plcno defndit copia cornu. 

19. Dul.] i.e. if instead of equal justice, Ac., tyranny. 
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20. To checlt.l GcruncTlal infinitive = ■with the ofTcct of chccldng, tc. 

— Tender.] = young. Cf. rerdant, v. 4. 

21. JJiost] Blight or destroy at one blow. Cf. Tt. 101. 

22-37. An examination of the characteristics ■which all men have in 
common. 

22. Animated.] Full of life and animation. 

— For a protest against the vague use of tliis word when nc 
reference ton theatre is intended, see Coleridge, ‘Biog. Lit.' xx. 199, note. 

23. Gives the rfny.] £cil. gives to men the light of dag, 

24. Sable.] See note on II. 25. 

25. Life's.] i.e. ■wherever hiim.an life can be sustained. 

— Either.] Both the one and the other = Lat. uterque. For other 
examples sco Hiohardson. 

20. Elide.] See note on 1. 15. 

27. Iloiee'er.] To what extent soever. 

— Tinyc.] V. a. from Lat. tiiigo (tinguo), Gr. Ttyya = (1) to moisten, 
(2) to dye, give a colour to. 

28. Impartial.] The impartiality is shown by giving to alt atite, 

30. TIWi.] ‘ Having, or ttey 7iore, the sense,’ Ac. 

31. 'Pleasure is the object of general pursuit, pain of general 
avoidance.' 

32. The fancy, when not held in check by judgment or reason, runs 
riot and becomes delirium. 

— J/ends.] Lat. emendnre, to remove a fault. 

33. Event.] Issue, result; antithesis of cause. We now use ouftome 
in precisely the same way. 

— Presages,] Divines beforehand, has n presentiment of. Our word 
tayacions contains the same root. 

— Ejrplares,] Learns by careful Investigation. 

34. ‘ The feeling of gratitude for benefits received is nnlvcrs.al.’ 

35. * So is the instinct of selt-prcservation, which prompts a man to 
elude a stronger, to repel a weaker foe.’ 

30. Cf. Pope's 'Ess.ay on Man,’ ill. 112: 'On mutual wants bnild 
iniifiinl happiness.’ Wlien standard authors lend the countenance of 
their authority to a solccis.m like the misu.=e of it seems almost 

hopeless to ask ordinarj- i>eople to remember that anything in which 
two or more have a share is not mutual but common. JIutual u-is.hes 
strictly mean good wishes reciprocated, received and returned. But 
wlmt are we to understand by mutual iron 7 In the passage quoted 
from Pope the word is iatended to imply that the want and happiness 
arc rcciproc.al, 

3S-&4. 'Whence, then, comes the diversity of national characters?’ 

38. The construction is not difficult though somewhat involved. 

40. I/ere.] In one climate. 

— .Ufojunfd.] Duly wcighctl and ddibcrutely enacted. 

— Philesoj'hie eo jf.] It was to the rare (trxo''’)) which her freemen 
enjoyed that Greece owed the intellectual supremacy which has never 
been taken frem her. 
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4!2. Thtre.'] In another climate. 

— Their vigils Iceep.'] X vigil (Lat. vigilia) is strictly a night-watch, 
and is then applied to wakefulness enforced in the hours commonly 
devoted to sleep. 

43. The tone of this reminds one of the ‘Georgies’ of Virgil. See 
note on V. 28. 

44. Hardy.'] Fr. hardi. It. ardito, daring. See Wedgwood. 

45. Sighs.] The gale being said to sigh (cf. Latin fremo, stride), the 
epithet belonging to the gale is transferred to the pleasure whioh is 
wafted by it. For etymology see Richardson. 

47. Scylhia.] See Herodotus, bk. iv. 99, 101, and the early chapters 
of the same book ; cf. also Professor Rawlinson’s Essay ‘ On the Ethno- 
graphy of the European Scyths,’ vol. iii. pp. 157-167. 

48. Deluge.] Claudian, ‘Bell. Get.’ 641, uses ‘ Cimbrica tempestas’ 
with a similar meaning. 

— Sweepy sway.] Warton, in his ‘ PI, of Melancholy,’ p. 209, has 
imitated this uncouth expression : ‘ The dull clock swinging slow \vith 
sweepy sway.’ For the meaning and origin of sway, see Wedgwood 
(under Swag). Cf. also VII. 75. 

50. Cf, Thomson, ‘ Liberty,’ iv. 803 ; ‘ Winter,’ 840, 

61. Cf. Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ iii. 89. Gibbon (Decline and Pall, oh. xxxili. 
p. 548) talks of ‘ The fair complexion of the hlue-eyed warriors of Ger- 
many,’ &o. 

52. Refers to the conquest of Italy by the barbarians. 

54. Grim.] An A.-S. word, grimm, from grimre. , The substantive 
grim =;rage, fury (Bosworth). Grim delight is a sort of oxymoron. 

— Brood.] A.-S. brod, bredan ; see Wedgwood. With these lines 
compare Gibbon, ch. ix. passim, and ch. xxxi. p. 519. 

65. Brighter.] ‘ Than in the climes where winter holds his reign,’ v. 5. 

— Heavens.] It is a pity Gray did not keep the old reading skies. 
On heaven see Trench, ‘Study of Words,’ p. 185. 

56. Scent] Drink in with distended nostrils that fragr.ance which to 
them is new. To the ‘ bleak and barren hills of Scythia’ the rose was 
a stranger. 

— Breathing.] Gibbon, in quoting this line (loo. cit.), reads opening. 

57. Quaff.] To drink copiously, according to Richardson, who would 
trace it back to the A.-S. waffian. Ho compares the Scotch queff=a 
drinking-vessel. 

— With the line cf. Claud. ‘ B. G.’ 504 ; Ov. ‘ Am.’ i. . 55 ; Virg 
‘ G.’ ii. 89. 

68-63. ‘Why has Asia been from time immemorial the seat of 
Despotism, Europe the home of Freedom ? ’ 

58. Pliant.] Submissive, yielding. See note on tH. 26. 

69. Hod.] The sign of authority. When Zens nods, all Olympus 
trembles. 

60. European.] Of Europe. 
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61. Of. deluge, T. 48. 

64-72. ‘ Are v/e from these examples to infer that men are necessarily 
slaves to the inconveniences of the climate under which they are bom ? 

67. Eye of day.] See note on V. 98. 

68. Northern Star."] The Aurora Borealis ; or is the constellation of 
Bootes meant ? Or, again, is it poetical for northern zone? 

69. String.'] Bat. stringo, strictum, Gr. aTpiyyio (strango) z= to com- . 
press, draw tight. So to nerve, 

— Steel.] Lit. to give an edge to. Steel is etymologically an edge 
metal CWedgwood). 

71. Sickening.] Ger. siechen, to languish, to fade away, dry up. 

— Of. the opening lines of Byron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos.’ 

— i^fy.] In strict usage this should bo flee or fly from. 

72-83. ‘Are we not ratlkcr to suppose that there is a natural strength 
in the human mind which is able to vanquish aud break through 
them ? ’ 

72. Control.] Ft. contreroller = to check the acconntsof a subordinate. 

In the old editions this is spelt controul, for an obvious though a foolish 
reason. 

73. Fancied.] Existing not in fact but in imagination. 

— Zone.] Lit. belt or girdle (Gk. fiivq). 

— Circumscribe.] See V. 65. 

74. She.] Psyche, the soul ; also the Greek name for the butterfly. 

75. Eesolulion’s.] Explained by dauntless in v. 76. 

76. Frail companion.] The body. For frail see note on T. 78 : for 
dauntless see note on V. 57. 

77. Zembla.] Taken ns the type of countries in the frigid, as Libya is 
of those in the torrid zone (on which consult Herod, bk. iv. passim). 

79. Temper.] This word, according to Trench (Study of 'Words, p. 90), 
has its origin in the same e.xploded theory of medicine ns the wonis 
humour, &c. ; the theory, namely, that * there were four principal 
" humours ” in the natur,al body, on the due proportion and combina- 
tion of which the disposition alike of body and of mind depended. The 
duo admixture of these humours constituted a happy temper.’ The sub- 
sequent applications of the word are obvious. 

' 80. Suspends.] Does not abrogate bnt supersedes ; the lower is in 
obcyance to the higher. 

81. Elements.] The components of that compound which we csill man. 

82. Refine.] The subject of this verb is elements. By little is meant 
petty, vulgar. 

83. The mortal.] i.e. that which is mortal. 

S4-SS. ‘It must be admitted, however, that men receive an early 
tincture from the loc.ality in which they live, and from the climate 
wliich produces them.’ 

81. Not but.] EUiptic.al for ‘ I do not deny that the,’ Ac. 

K 2 
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SG. A various J Poetical for Tarious toils, or a variety of toils. 

87. 77ie idiom.J Tire language or dialect peculiar to. 

88-96. ‘ Thus the inhabitants of a mountainous country are naturally 
trained to •war.’ 

89. Foes.] In agreement with cliff's. 

90; For.] This introduces the reason for the statement of the previous 
lines. Umvearied = insensible of fatigue. 

91. Sidelong.] Lat. ' obliquo aratro.’ Cf. Yirg. ‘ G-.’ i. 08; and 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ 

93. Srave.] Defy, confront boldly. See Latham’s ‘ Diet.’ 

9G. Notice the alliteration. 

97. TTanJ and lAheriy.] 

98. A parenthesis explanatory of the line which follotvs. 

99. Insult.] Trample on, as in Y. 77, where the substantive insult is 
best taken literally. 

— Fdles.] A valley is proverbially the native home of plenty. 
100-107. ‘From their geographical situation the Egyptians ' might 

well be the inventors of home navigation, owing to the necessity of 
keeping up internal communication during the Nile’s inundation.’ 

101. Redundant o'er.] Overflowing, from Lat. redundo. Cf. Lucr. 
vi. 713 ; and Claudian, ‘ Nilus,’ 7 (iEgyptos being the subject)— 

Gaudet aquis quas ipsa vehit Niloque redundat. 

— ffis.] Appropriate of a river-god. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that his was originally neuter and masculine. 

103. Cf. with this fine though rather far-fetched image, Denham, 
‘Cooper’s Hill’ (descriptive of the Tliames) — 

O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing. 

And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring. 

104. Ready.] A.-S. rmd, gerced, prepared. 

105. Rusly.] See note on YI. 62. 

— Drive.] A nautical trope. Pope uses the same word of the gale, 
‘ Essay on Man,’ iii. 178 : ‘ Spread the thin oar and catch the driving 
gale.’ 'With the line cf. Dryden’s ‘ Yirgil,’ G. iv. 409. 

lOG. Frail jJoats.] Afloat is a raft of the rudest construction, and 
called frail from the nature of its material — viz. papyrus. "With the 
lino cf. Lucan, ' Phars.’ iv. 135, 136. 

— neighbouring.] This is an improvement on distant— the old MS. 
reading. 

107. Ambient.] From the Lat. ambiens, participle of ambio, to sur? 
round, encompass. 

Fate. — For remarks on this magnificent fragment, see ‘ Grit. Introd.’ 
p. xxii. ; and compare Gibbon, ‘Decline and Fall,’ ch. xxxi. p. 519, 
note m, with the notes of Mason. The meaning of the exordium may he 
thought a little obscure, Tliis obscurity is removed by transposing, as 
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Mnson suggests, ns folloT.’B; — Let w. 9-12 {‘So draw’— ‘heart’) stand 
immediately after v. 4, and transfer w. 5-8 (‘ And as’ — ‘ skies’) to tho 
place of w. 9-12. 

in. 

[Tliisyen d’ esprit, which Mason says Gray rejected in his own selection 
of his repnblishcd poems, and which was coldly received in the first 
instance by a ‘ public ’ for whom it was not ^vritten, finds a place in the 
present edition on two grounds. First, it merits preservation as a 
masterpiece of its Idnd ; and, secondly, it is the solo specimen we have 
of Gray’s peculiar humour, reflecting, ns it does, in no ordinary measitre, 
the fastidious and eccentric character of the man. It would not be 
difficult, moreover, to put one’s finger on more than one short composi- 
tion of the present Laureate which owes sometliing, both in spirit and 
expression, to Gray’s ‘ Long Story.’ Compare ‘ The Goose’ and ‘ Am- 
phion.’ The notes appended are taken chiefly from Mason, and are 
merely such as the student, who has not Gray’s memoirs at hand for 
reference, is likely to need in elucidation of the incidents narrated.] 

St. 1. The mansion-house at Stoke (Gray’s mother and aunts lived at 
Stoke ; see ‘ Biog. Introd.’ p. xiil.), then in tho possession of Yiscountess 
Cobham, was formerly the property of the Earls of Huntingdon and the 
family of Hatton. 

St. 2. A humorous description of the Elizabethan style of arehitecture. 

St. 3, 4. Hits oil the manners and attire of the time. 'Who is meant 
by England’s Queen, the student needs not to be told. 

St. C. The braee of tcarriors were Mass Speed— a relation of Lady 
Cobham— and Lady Schaub, a friend then on a visit to the mansion. 

St. 11. Mr. P — t was a friend and neighbour of the poet. He was, it 
seems, much displeased at the liberty taken with his name. 

St, 15. With this stanza compare Tennyson’s ‘ Goose,’ st. 13. 

St. 17. An imbroglio is It. for the English cmtroiimcaf or state of com- 
plete confusion and perplexity. Cf. the use of broil. 

St. 22. Having called himself an imp (i.e. a child of hell or darkness), 
who was to be got rid of by enchantment, the poet very properly con- 
verts the card left on the tabic into a spell. Tlie minuteness of the 
subsequent description is intended as a bmdesque of the old writers on 
such matters. 

St. 25, 2C. Mason remarks of the humour of these stanzas that it is 
in the manner of Prior. 

St. 27. Enter a chorus of old ladies of quality (disembodied) to give 
sentence on the culprit poet. Mnson comp.arcs the introduction of 
Cadwallo, Hrieu, and Hoel in the Bard. 

St. 28. StnaeX-.'} The housekeeper (G). 

St. 31. Sguib.] Groom of tho chamber (G). 

— — Groo.vi.] The steward (G), 
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St. 32. Jfaclean.'i A famous highwayman, hanged the Tveek before (G). 

St. 34. To save one’s oacon is a homely proverbial way of expressing 
a narrow escape from a fatal mischance. It is said to have originated 
in the precautions taken by careful housewives to save their bacon (i. e. 
their dried meat) from the rapacity of soldiers on the match. 

St. 35. Ilagged,} This is not connected in any way with haggard 
(the name given to an unreclaimed hawk, VII. 18, note), but an adjec- 
tive formed from hag — a witch. See Biohatdson under Eag, 

With this stanza the ‘I/ong Story’ comes to an end. The exclamation 
of the ghosts (says Mason) is characteristic of the Spanish manners of 
the age in which they are supposed to have lived ; and in the lost 500 
stanzas we may suppose the rest of their long-winded expostulation to 
have been enshrined. 


IV. 


[This * sketch ’ was found in one of Gray’s pocket-books, and given to 
the world by Mason. It should be read with the ‘ Biog. Introd.’] 

1. Importune.'] i.e. to besiege the great with petitions made in season 
and out of season. Gray could not afford to buy himself preferment, 
and was too proud to ask for it. 

3. The satire in this and v. 4 requires no comment. On the meaning 
of odd and singular, see Trench, ‘ Study of Words,* p. 186 ; and compare 
Wedgwood. 

5. Charles Townshend.] In wit and forensic ability he was, in the 
opinion of Horace Walpole, scarcely inferior to Charles James Fox. His 
I)olioy as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Chatham’s ministry (1767) 
hastened the revolt of the American colonies. He died in the same year. 

— Squire.] 1714-1766. A fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
afterwards Bishop of St, David’s. A very able champion of orthodoxy, 
and a good linguist. 


V. 


Written (sas s Mason) ‘ a short time previous to the election of a 
High Steward of the University of Cambridge, for which office the 
noble lord alluded to made an active canvass.’ It is printed entire, as 
it ought to be if printed at all. The absence of a commentary, on the 
other hand, requires no apology. 


VI. 

The subject of this very personal epigram was a Mr. Etough, of the 
University of Cambridge, and Hector of Therfield, Hertfordshire, and of 
Colmworth, Bedfordshire ; a gentleman as remarkable for the eccen- 
tricities of his character as for his personal appearance. The lines 
were originally written under .an etching of Mr. Etough’s head, pre- 
sented to Gray by a Mr. Tyson, (Mason.) 
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ANALYSIS OF METEES. 

‘The English language adapts itself to verse not, as in the Latin, by 
quantity, but by rhythm.’ In other words, when we analyse any given 
metre in English verse, what we have to look for is not the number of 
feet or of syllables, but the number of accents (apo-eir)- In the following 
pages, accordingly, the student will rarely meet with the terms spondee, 
trochee, anapaast, &o., which occur so frequently in the ordinary treatises 
on English versification. The Analysis follows the order of the poems 
ns arranged in this edition. The accented syllables are represented 
by -, the unaccented by w. 

I. 

The ‘ Ode on the Spring,' like HI., consists of rhymed stanzas of ten 
lines each. In each stanza lines 2, 4, 10 have three accents each, the 
rest having four. There are five rhymes in each stanza, arranged in 
the following order ; ababcedee d — 

[Erampie.l 

lv.<— |w— |v — 

S. w — I V — I V — 

w— (v-lw— Iw— 

i. V, — I — I V/ — 

«./— 1 V— 1 V— I V — 

V/— lu— Iv/— Iw- 
vz— Iv,— Iw— |v/— 

V/— Iv, — Iv, — Iv/— ' 

V/— |v— |v— |v/ — 

10. — i V — I V 


n. 


The ‘ Hymn to Adversity’ consists of sis rhymed stanzas of eight 
lines each. The first seven lines in each stanza have tour accents each, the 
eighth having invariably six accents — commonly called an Alexandrine. 
There are four rhymes in each stanza, arranged in the following order ; 
ababced d— 

[Arampfe.] 



— I l-C — 

V/~l V, — I V>— I W — 

— I V— 1 w— I V> — 
V>— Iv/— |«^— lv< — 
— »/lv— Iv<— |v>— 

w— 1 V— 1 1 V.— 

w— Iw— Ivy— |w — 
vy— I^y— Iw— |w — 
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gray’s roems. 

in. 

The metre is identical with that oi I. 

IV. 

The ‘ Ode on the Death of a Cat’ consists of seven rhymed stanzas of 
six lines each. The thh'd and sixth line in each stanza have three 
accents each, the rest have four. There are three rhj-mes in each stanza, 
arranged in the follomng order : a ab cc b — 

[£xa)Jip?e.] 

V./— (w— Ic/— 

Ivj— 1^— |v>— 

— 1 — 1 ^ 
v>— 1^— |v/ — 

, v<— Iw— lv.>— 1.J — 

v., — i — j — 


V. 

The ‘Elegy’ is written in the deoasyllahio qnatrain, or four-line 
stanza, though, for the reason assigned in the preface, it has been 
printed as a continuous poem in the present edition. The number of 
accents in each line is uniform thi-onghout. There are two rhymes in 
each quatrain, arranged ns follows •. aba b— 

IBxamph.'i 

iv»— — 

\J — ivy— — ivy— Ivy — 

’vy — ivy—ivy—ivy—ivy — 
vy— ivy— Ivy — ivy- ivy.— 

VI. 

The ‘ Progress of Poesy ’—the first of the Pindaric Odes— has usually 
been divided into three ternaries containing three stanzas each, called 
respectively the Strophfi, Antistrophd, and Epode [= Strain, Counter- 
strain, and After-song]. Of these the two former uniformly consist of 
twelve lines each, the Epodes consisting uniformly of seventeen lines 
each. 

^Example.'] 

(1) Strophd and Antistrophd. 

vy — 1 vy — 1 vy — i vy — 

2. vy— Ivy — Ivy— Ivy— ivy — 

vy— I vy— i vy— 1 vy — 

S. vy— Ivy— Ivy— ivy — Ivy — 

vy — I vy — 1 vy — I 
vy — 1 vy — I vy — i 


vy — 
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7. v>— lu— |v/— |v»-Ivj- 

— wl — wl — — w 

9 . — 

w— Iv— l\y— l^y — 

12. \>-|w-|v,/-|w~|u-|w- 

(o) In every Strophd and AntistrophC the second, fonrth, seventh, and 
ninth lines have five accents each, the twelfth has sis accents, and the 
rest four each. 

O) In every Strophfi and Antistrophd there nro sis rhymes, arranged 
in the following order : abbacedde tff. 

(2) Epodes. 

— w 1 — V/ I — V 1 — 

— vy 1 — I — I — 

— w 1 — w I — w I — 

w— I w— i w— 1 \j •* 

w — I W — I V — 

W-Iu— !w— |<J-1 

— vi "*vi '•vl 

— s/| — V/1 — - \J 

— V I — w I — v> I — 

— wl — wl — — \t 

— W I — V. 1 - ^ I — 

Iv— |vj— |w— Iv- 
SJ— Iv^— Iv^— Iw— 1\^— 

I V— I V— I — I w — 

Vv— |\^— Iw— Iv. — Iv^- 
VZ— Iv— Iv— iv/— Iv— |v^“. 

(o) The first eleven lines in each Epode (1. 5 esceptod) have four 
accents each, the nest four are in the metre of the ‘ Elt^y,’ the sisteeuth 
has five accents, and the soventcenth has sis. 

(jS) In each Epode there arc eight rhymes, arranged in the follo^ving 
order: aabbaceded cf gf g h li. 

N.B. The student should ohserro the recnncncc of the double or 
feminine rhyme in the seventh and tenth lines of each Epode. 


Tlie ‘ B.ard,’ liho the ‘ Brogress of Poesy,’ consists of three ternaries, 
each containing tlureo stanras or strophds. The first two st-anzas in 
:ach ternary rmiformly consist of fonrtcen lines each, and the third 
uniformly of hventy lines. 


s. 

1 . 

10 . 
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[Example.'] 

(1) Stanzas I. and H. 

1, — wl— ^->l— v-'l- 

^y— I<_»— Iv/— 

|n^— |w~ 

v^— |w— 1,^— |v^ — 

6. ^ —<^l—w|—w| — 

w-|w— 1^— ' 

Iv/ — 

I vy— 1 w— I — 

Clil'-'— Iv./— — 

Giil |v^— I u— I <-> — 

CiJlw— I'J— Iv— Ivj — 

w— 1 I 1\^— 1 V — I v,/ — 

(tt) In tte first two stropMs of each ternary the first five lines with 
the eighth have four accents ; all the rest have five each— the last ex- 
cepted, which is nniformly an Alexandrine, 

(fi) There are seven rhymes in each strophe, arranged in the foUotving 
order : ababcedde/efg g. 


(2) Of the twenty-line stanza. 


— v,» 1 ,v — I V/ — 
V, — I v/ — I V — 

v<— lu— Iw— )\./— |\^— 

— v> I V/ — I ~ 


— 1 V,, — I — 

v — I <j — I O — I v,» — I V,, — 

— V,/ I — I — I — 

u—lv—lv—lw—lw — 

w— |w— |v,»— Iv- 

vi— |u— Iw— Ik./— |u— 

15* w— |v, — Iv/— ik/ — 

k/— 1 k/— I k-*— I k/ — 

IT. k/—lk-<—lk/ — lk/ — 

k/— |v, — Ik., — Ik/ — 

k/— IkJ— |k/— Ik/— |k^— 

Ik/— 1 k/— I k/— I k/— 'k/ — 
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(a) In the longer stanzas there are font lines with three accents each ; 
viz. 1, 2, 4, 5 : flvo having four accents each ; viz. 8, 15, 1C, 17, 18. All 
the rest, the last excepted, have five accents each. 

(3) There are ten rhymes in each of the longer stanzas, arranged in 
the following order : abebaedee dfg fghhi i. 

N.B. Lines 15 and 17, it is to be observed, do not rhyme with any of 
the other lines, but stand alone, containing each in itself a hemoioteleuton : 
e.g. Enough for me: with joy I see. 


Yin. 

The ‘Fatal Sisters’ consists of sixteen quatrains or verses of four 
lines each, there being four accents and seven syllables in each lino. 
Tlie rhymes are alternate, as in V. 


[Arampfe.] 

- VI I - v. 1 — I - 

— 1 — VI I — v I — 

— V I — VI I — VI I — 

- VI I - V I - w I - 


IS. 

The ‘ Descent of Odin ’ is written in lines of font accents each, with 
coupled rhymes. The number of syllables varies between eight and 
seven. 


X. 

The rhythm of this fragment— which, says Mr. Morloy, ‘is partly 
imitative’— is identical with that of IX. 


XI. 

In this fragment, which is otherwise identical in rhythm with the two 
preceding, the lino of eight syllables is the exception, the line of seven 
sylhablcs the rule. 

xrr. 

In an ‘ Ode for Music’ we expect irregularity of rhythm. It would 
be useless to attempt an analysis of the structure of tins Ode. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

A legitimate ‘Sonnet’ (on the model of Petrarch, says Mason), of 
which Gray’s is an example, consists of fourteen lines, '(vith a pause at 
the end of line S. Bach line has five accents. There are four rhymes, 
arranged in the following order : ahahabahcdcdcd. 


n. 

A solitary example in Gray— the ‘ Epigram ’ excepted— of the heroic 
couplet of five accents. 


m. 

The ‘ Long Story ’ consists of thiriy-seven fonr-line stanzas, each line 
containing four accents, with, alternate rhymes. N.B. These are often 
double Qv feminine. 


IV. 

This ‘ Sketch ’ consists of sLv lines of four accents each and coupled 
rhj'mes. Metrically speaking, each line contains either four amphi- 
ambuses or three with an iambus. 

^Example.} ‘ 

1 and 2. — 

3, &c. V/ — v^l — v^ — 


Y. 

In ‘ The Candidate ’ we have an example of what is called the ‘ ana- 
prestic measure’ or triple cadence. Each line contains four accents, 
and the rhymes are coupled. K.B. Many lines have a superflnous 
syllable at the end, and many are short of one at the beginning. 

■ [Example,] 

ww— I — I vyv — I — factttalecllc) 

V, — I ^v/— I ^^—1 — [catalectic] 


YI. 

Tliis ‘ Epigram ’ is written in the appropriate metre, the heroic 
couplet— of five accents, with an occasional superfluous syllable. 
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VARIOUS READINGS. 


I. 

TV. 19, 20. ‘ How low, liow indigent the Proud 

How little are the Great I’ Orig. MS. 

IV. 

TV. 4, 5. In the first edition tho order of these two lines is reversed. 
V. 14. angel] ‘ beauteous ’ in first edition. 

V. 24. aiwe] ‘ a foe ’ in first edition, 
v. 25. looks] ' ej-cs ’ MS. 

V. 35. Susan] 'Harry' in first edition. 

V. SO. TWs line stood thus In the first edition : — ‘ 'What fav’rite has a 
friend? ’ 

T. 

T. 2. trfntfs] ‘wind’ MS. 
v. S. find] ‘ or ' MS. 

T. 19. or] ‘ and ’ ItS. 

V. 24. or] ‘ nor ' JfS. 

V. Sa, aieait] * awaits ’ M.S. 

VT. 87, 33. ‘ Forgive, ye Proud, th’ involnnt.ary fault 
If Memory to these no trophies raise.’ MS. 

T. 39. aisle] ‘ ile ’ MS. 

T. 47 rod] ‘ reins' JiS. 

V. 79. rkumes] ‘ rliimcs ’ MS. 
v. SI. spell] ‘speU’t’ MS. 

T. S2. elegij] ‘ epitaph ’ MS. 

T. S7. eheerful] ‘ chcarful ’ MS. 

V. 92. ‘ Awake and faithful to her wonted fires,’ first and second editions, 
v. 100. ‘ On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn ’ Orig. MS. 

TV. 101-101. ‘ Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 

Vlule o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, 

Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue tho setting sun.' Orig. MS. 

T. lOG. kcfeoultl] ‘would ho’ MS. 

At tho end of the MS. of the Elegy, Gray wrote the following stanza, 
preceded by the avoid insert, 

‘ There sc.attcr'd oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found ; 

The redbrc.ast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground,’ 
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VI. 

V. 1. ‘ Awake, my lyre, my glory, wake ’ MS. 

V. 2. rape lire] ‘transport’ MS. 

T. 11. ‘ With torrent rapture see it pour ’ MS. 

V. 23. dari] ‘black’ MS. 

V. 30. sport] ‘sports’ MS. 

V. 34. in] ‘the’ MS. 

w, 52, 53. ‘ Till fierce Hyperion from afar 

Pours on their scatter’d rear his glitt’ring shafts of war ’ 

MS. 

V. 93. horror] ‘terror’ MS. 

V. 108. bright-eyed] ‘ full-plumed ’ MS. 

VII. 

V. 63. riefor] ‘conqueror’ MS. 

V. 64. his] ‘ the ’ MS. 

V. 65. no — no] ‘what — what’ MS. 

V. 69. ‘ The swarm that hovered in thy noontide ray ’ MS. 

V. 70. morn] ' day ’ MS. 

V. 82. a baie/ul smile upon] ‘ a smile of horror on ’ MS. 

V. 87. ye] ‘ grim ’ MS. 

V. 90. holy] ‘ hallow’d ’ MS. 

V. 101, thus] ‘here’ MS. 

V. 102. ‘ Leave your despairing Caradoc to momm ’ MS. 

T. 103. track] ‘clouds’ MS. 
v. 104. melt] ‘sink’ MS. 

v. 105. solemn scenes] ' scenes of Heav’n ’ MS. 

V. 106. glittering] ‘ golden ’ MS. 

vv. 109, 110. ‘ From Cambria’s thousand hills a thousand strains 
Triumphant tell aloud, another Arthur reigns ’ MS, 

w. 111, 112. ‘ Youthful knights and barons bold, 

With dazzling helm and horrent spear ’ MS. 

V. 117. Her-'Uer] ‘a— an’ MS. 

VIII. 

V. 15. sword] ‘ blade ’ MS. 

V. 17. Mista, black] ‘Sangrida’ MS. 

V. 18. Sangrida] ‘ Mista, black ’ MS. 

V. 23. 5fu(fe] ‘sword’ MS. 

T. 31. Gondula and Geira] ‘ Guima and Gondula ’ 3tS. 

V. 44. shall] ‘ must ’ MS. 

V, 50. blot] ‘veil’ MS. 

V, 59. winding] ‘ echoing ’ MS. 

w. 61-63, ‘ Sisters, hence, 'tis time to ride : 

Now your thundering falchion yield ; 

Now your s.able steed bestride’ MS. 
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IX. 

V. 11. fruitless] ‘ceaseless’ MS. 

V. 14. jAflte] ‘ qnalces ’ MS. 

V. 23. accents] ‘imimurs’ MS. 

V, 27, roice] ‘ call ’ MS. 

V. 29. sny troubled] * a weary ’ MS. 

V.35. Ac] ‘this’ MS. 

V. 41, t/on] ‘the’ MS. 

T. 48. reach] ‘tench’ MS. 

V. 51. once again] ‘prophetess’ MS. 

V. 52. prophetess] ‘ once again ’ MS. 

W. 59, GO. ThcscoriginnllyBtooans vT.51nnd52norvBtanain thcte.tt. 
V. 05, irondrous] ' giant ’ MS. 

V. 74. atcale] ‘ arise ’ MS. 

T. 77. that— fasten] ‘who— flowing’ MS. 

V. 79. tell me tchence] ‘say from whence* MS. 

V. 83. ‘ The mightiest of the mighty lino’ MS. 

T. 87. hence, and] ‘Odin* MS. 

V, 90, has] ‘have’ MS. 

T. 02, has reassumeS] ‘reassumes’ MS 

XI. 

TV, 27-30, Kotin first editions, bnt added by Mason from author's MS. 


APPENDIX. 

n. 

T,.2. barren] ‘flinty’ MS. 

V. 21. blooming] ‘Tomai’ MS. 

V. 55. Acorens] * sides ’ MS. 

V. 5C. ccent] ‘catch’ 

T. IOC. ncighb'ring] ‘distant* 



ABBEEVIATIONS EMPLOYED IN THE NOTES.- 


Par. . 
Cf. . 
Soil. . 
Vb. . 
P.p. . 


V., w. 

Loo. cit. 
‘P. L.,’‘P 
A.-S. . 

D. . 
Ger. . 
Lat. . 
Grk, . 

0. E. . 

M. E. 
O.Pr. 

N. Pr. 

O. H. G. 
N. H. G. 
It. . 

Sp. . 


E,’ 


. Paraphrase. 

. Compare. 

. Scilicet. 

. Verb. 

. Past participle. 

. Verse, line ; lines. 

. Loco citato, as quoted. 

. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Eegained.’ 

. Anglo-Saxon. 

. Dutch. 

. German. 

. Latin. 

. Greek. 

. Old English. 

. Modern English. 

. Old Prench. 

. Modem French. 

. Old High German. 

. Modem High German. 

. Italian. 

. Spanish, 
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— h — 


A (=on), vi. 70 
Abj-ss, vi. 07 
Aiolinn lyre, vi. 1 
ARlmst, vii. 13 
Aisle, T. 30 
Albion, vi. 82 

Allitor.'ition, vi. 70 ; vii. 1. App. 
ii. 07 

Aloof, vii. 37 
Amain, vi. 10 
Amber, vi. CO 
Ambush, iii. CS 
Anguish, App. i. 7 
Anthem, v. 40 
Antic, iii. 1 ; vi. 30 
Aplimrcsis, iii. 33 
Artimrian tradition, vii. 100 
Attire, App. i. 4 
Avannt, xii. 1 
Azure, vii. 72 

Bailie, vi. 82 
Baleful, vi. 82 
Benign, ii. 41 
Betray, App. ii. 1 
Birth, App. ii. 2 
Bitter, iii. 73 
Biast, vi. 101 
Bleak, viii. 3S 
Bliss, iii. 00 
Blow, iv. 3 ; vi. .C 
Board, iv. 41 
Boding, Lv. 84 
Bonnty. v. 121 
Bower, V. 11 
Bray, vi. S3 
Bristled, vii. 03 
Brow, iii. .I 
Buckler, viii. 23 
But, i. 30 
Buxom, iii. 4.3 

Cat. iv. 24 
Coll. V. 13 
Chasten, ii. 31 


Clteer, iii. 47 
Circle, vi. 33 
Clarion, v. 10 
Comet, vii. 20 

Comparative (usage of), i. 21 ; vii. 
2C 

Copula (omitted), ix. 55 
Courtly, xii. SO 
Cromwell (Oliver), v. CO 
Croavn, vi. C7 
Cuckoo, i. C 
Curfew, V. 1 
Cynthia, xii. 31 

Dtirling, ii. 10 
Daughter, ii. 1 
Delra, x. 3 
Demure, iv. 4 
D<sc.ant, App. i. -3 
Descry, iii. 37 ; xii. 72 
Dim. xii. 33 
Dirge, V. 113 
Disport, iii. 23 
Dolphin, iv. 34 
Doom. iii. 61 
Drench, Lv. 33 
Drive, App. ii. 105 
Drone, v. 7 
Dron-sy. v. 8 
Dusky, vi. C2 

Earnest, iii. 31 
E<lcn, vii. 131 
Eirin. viii. 45 
Emerald, iv. 11 
Empyrean, xii. 13 
Entrails, viii. 10 
Enphemism. i.x. 3.3 
Eye (of day), v. OS 

E. ancy. iii. 41 
l'.anp, ix. 10 

F. a.'ccs. xii. SC 
Fate. iv. 28 
Feeble, vi. 42 


L 
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Pell.ii. 40; Tii. 81 
Fleet, V. 42 
Fling, 5. 10 
Flush, X. 19 
Flutter, i. 38 
Fond, V. 89 
Foremost, ill. 25 
Forget, ill. 43 
Forlorn, v. 107 
Frail, v. 78 
Fresh, iii. 17 
Fret, V. 39 
Frisk, vi. 31 
Frolic, i. 50 

Full (= quite, exactly), iii, 22 ; ix. 
15 

Funeral, ii. 39 

Gasp, viii. 12 
Gem, App. ii. 7 
Generous, ii. 45 ; vi. 64 
Ghastly, ii. 40 
Glimmer, v. 5 
Glister, iv. 42 
Gore, vii. 36 
Gorgon, ii. 35 

Grafton (Duke oi), sii. 54, 70 

Granta, xii. 51 

Grim, vii. 76 

Grimm's Law, v. 103 

Grisly, iii. 82 

Groan, ii. 7 

Guilt, V. 60 

Hal ix, 81 
Haggard, viii. 18 
Hogged, App. iii. st. 34 
Hampden (John), v. 57 
Happy, App. i. 10 
Hard-by, v. 105 
Hauberk, vii. 5 
Havoc, vii. 8.5 
Headlong, vii, 143 
Heave, v. 14 
Heedless, iv. 41 
Helicon, vi. 3 
Hell, vii. 52 
Heraldry, v. 33 
Hoarse, vii. 26 
Hoary, iii. 9 
Homely, v. 30 
Hours (The), i. 1 
Housewife, v. 22 
Hurtle, viii. 4 

Imbroglio, App. iii. st. 18 
Imp. App. iii. st. 12 
Importune, App. iv. 1 
Ingenuous, v. 70 
Insect, i. 2.5 

Isabel (of France), vii. 57 


1 Jet, iii, 11 

Keen, iii. 78 
Knell, V. 1 

Landscape, v. S 
Large, v, 121 

Latinism, iii. 40, 57, 75 ; vi. 5, 60, 91 

Lavish, App. ii. 14 

Lea, V. 2 

Lisp, V. 23 

Listless, V. 103 

Lo 1 i, 1 ; vii. 97 

Loom, vii, 95 

Lore, ii. 13 

Low, V. 2 

Hadding, v. 75 
Many, a. 14 . 

Margaret (of Anjou), va. 89 ; xn. 
43 

Maee, vi. 4 

Mead(=meadow),iiI.7 ; (=hoiiey) 
ix. 44 

Meander, vi. 69 
Melancholy, ii. 27 
Meteor, vii. 29 
Methinks, i. 41 
Mew, iv. 32 
Mien, ii. 38 

Milton’s blindness, vi. 102 
Mutual, App. ii. 36 

Nereid, iv. 34 
Nod, V. 101 
Numb, iii. 89 
Nurse, ii. IS 

Obvious, xii. 78 
Obsequies, vii. 66 
Onomatopoeia, v. 19 
Oxymoron, ii. 32 

Pencil, vi. 89 
Penury, v. 51 ; vi. 43 
Perch, vi. 20 

Personification, i. 31 ; vii, 88 

Pike, viii. 22 

Pleonasm, iv. 37 

Pliant, iii. 26, 32 

Plod, V. 3 

Plough, V. 3 

Pore, V. 104 

Port, vii. 107 

Precincts, v. 87 

Predicative form of pronoun, Tiii. 
34 

Presage, App. ii. 33 
Press, xi. 24 
Presumptuous, iv. 25 
Prey, v. 85 
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Proleptio usage, iii, 52 ; App. ii, 
13 

Provoke, v. 43 

‘ Pros to semaiiiomenon ’ ooustruc- 
tion, i. 7 
Purr,’ iv. 12 

Quaff, App. ii. 57 

Rack, iii. 85 ; vi. 43 

Rage, V. 51 

Rankle, iii. C6 

Rapture, vi. 2 

Raven, vii. 37 

Ray, T. 53 

Reave, vii. 79 

Redden, App. i. 2 

Redundant, App. ii. 1 01 

Reformation (English), xii. 47 

Reign, v. 12 ; vi. 0 

Relentless, ii. 1 

Rely, V. 89 

Remorse, iii. 78 

Repine, App. i. 5, 

Retrieve, iv. 33 
Rhyme, v. 79 

Rich (of colour), iv. 17 ; vi. 90 
RiIl,T. Ill 

Rivers (names of), xii. 29 
Ruby, xi. 22 
Ruddy, viii. 21 
Rude, i. 13 ; v. 10 
Runic, ix. 22 
Ruthless, vii. 1 

Sable, ii. 25 
Sapphire, vi. 99 
Save (except), v. 7 
Scan, ii. 47 
Scare, ii. 17 
Scene, vii. 105 
Scowl, vii. 81 
Scream, ii. 39 
Sequestered, v. 75 
Severe, ii. 31 
Shaft, vi. 53 ; riii. 13 
Shaggy', vii. 11 
Shell, vi. 1.5 
Shuttle, viii. 13 
Sickle, V. 25 
Skirt, vii. 106 
Sknlk. iii. 64 
Sooth, iii. 18 
Sovereign, vi. 13 
Spectre, vi. 50 . 


Spire, iii. 1 
Spy, vi. 97 

Squire (Bp.), App. iv. 6 
Sting, iii. 75 
Storied, v. 41 
Strew, V. 83 
String, App. ii. 09 
Sturdy, v. 2S 
Sublime, vi. 38 
Swain, v. 07 
Sway, vii. 75 
Sweep, xi. 17 ' 

Synechdoche, vi. 74 

Tabby, iv. 4 

T.aliessin, vii. 121 

Temper (verb), vi. 20 

Temper (substantive), App. ii. 79 

Tenour, v. 70 

Tinge, App. ii. ‘21 

Tissue, vii. 48 

Toli, V. 1 

Townsbend (Charles), App. iv. 0 

Train, i. 2 

Tr,ance. vii. 13 

Transport, vii. 120 

Tribute, App. i. 11 

Trim, i. ‘29 ; vii. 73 

Trotb, ii. 24 

Tumble, iv. 30 

Twilight, vi. 56 

Tyrant, vii. 6 

Urge, iii. 30 

Velvet, iv. 9 
Verge, iv. 29 
Vigdls, App. ii. 42 
Vocal, vii. ’27 

Wade, V. 67 
■Wallow, vii. 94 
Wan, iii. 68 
Warble, vi. 26 
Warp, vii. 49 
Wind, V. 2 
Wove, vii. 100 
Wreath, v. 102 

Ye. in. 15 
Yew. V. 13 
Yonder, v. 9 

Zone, App. ii. 73 
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3PI?,OSI»ECT'XTS 


OP THE 

BEITISH INDIA CLASSICS, 

"With Notes adapted especially to the requirements of 
the Natives of India. 

EDITED BA" W. J. JEAEFRESON, AI.A. Oxon. 

Lale Principal of llie Eiphinstone Institution, Bombay, 


Now ready : — 

SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, Cantos I. & n. 

Price 1 Eiipee or 2^. sewed, and 1 Bupee 4 Annas or 2s. Cl. cloth. 


GRAY’S POEMS. Price 1 Rupee or 25. sewed, and 1 Rupee 

4 Annas or 25. Cd, cloth. 


To he foUoieed immediately by — 

JOHNSON’S LIFE OF DRYDEN. 


T he study of English as a Classical Language may he fairly considered to have hy 
this time established Itself as a permanent and essential clement in thoeducaiinn 
of the natives of India. Every step forward In the great educational progress whlcli 
the last few years have witnessed In that country has tended towards this result. 
The Colleges and Schools have universally adopted the English language as their 
principal Instrument of mental culture; the Universities have made an accuniic and 
critical knowledge of English authors a necessary quallDcatlnn for degrees In arts 
and honorary distinctions ; every director of public instruction hears leslluumy to 
the Increaslngavldlty with which Instruction In Buglisli Is sought for In thcdlstrlcts 
under his care; ami the generation of trained native teachers now sprnighig up will 
he better able to carry on the work with means already familiar to them than with any 
other. 

Amongst the many dilBcultlcs, In the face of which this educational movement has 
been so successfully pushed on, none has been more severely felt, and none will exer- 
cise a more restrictive effect on future advancement, than the want of a class of books 
especially' adapted for conveying a sound, critical, and scholarllkc knowledge of 
English to the Intellect of an Oriental student. 

Complaints upon this score are contfnualli'heard In all parts of India, and they hare 
only been partly met by the efforts of the Universities, of the departmental a\ithorl- 
tles, and of private individuals. 

The resources at the disposal of the editors and publishers of such work« In India 
arc not of a character to render possible the production of text-books which can in 
matter, in form, and In price satisfy all the requirements of native scholars, nor Ijavc 
the attempts hitherto made aimed at more than providlng'for a single examination or 
for the needs of a single presidency. 


London; LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Row. 



THE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, 

Pi? 08PECTUS— continued. 

TVith a view to filling: up In some measure the existing void, and after consulting 
those in whose hands the distribution of books in each educational circle mainly lies, 
Messrs. Longmans .and Co. have decided mi bringing out a series of English Classical 
Texts, with notes and scholia, for the special use of the Colleges and Schools of 

It is hoped that, should this project in its execution .and details find favour with the 
Uni versity authorities .and the educational olllcers of the various provinces, one uni- 
form set of text-books may be ultimately adopted for the University Examinations 
and School and College courses throughout India, or that at all events such uniformity 
may prevail within the limits of each educational province. 

The series will comprise. In tlie first Instance, all those portions of standard Eng- 
lish authors which are prescribed for the several examinations in the Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, or are read In the chief government colleges and 
schools. 

It is not however contemplated, at all events with reg.ard to the older classics, to 
throw together in one volume selections from several authors. The writings of each 
will he kept apart from tliose of otliers, and It will thus be possible at any subseiiuent 
period, by tlie publication of additional volumes, to complete an entire work, or the 
entire works of any author. 

The task of editing has been undertaken by a gentlemanwho h.as h, ad personal 
experience in teaching the natives of India, and who will endeavour to secure the 
co-operation and assistance of others actively engaged in the work of education in 
that country. 

Great caro will be devoted to the selection of a thoroughly sound text of e.ach of 
the works reprinted, and the text selected will In every case lie revised. 

In preparing the annotations, effort will bo made to conform ns far as possible to 
the standard of some of the best school editions of Latin and Greek Classics, 

The chief end kept in view will be to supply all the assistance required by n 
native student without overburdening the text with notes or interfering with tlio 
legitimate amount of mental l.abourthat he ouglit to expend in getting up work 
Nothing like a paraphrase will be given, and ail the information that is within tlio 
easy reach of every scholar and te.achcrwill be withheld, the sources merely being 
indicated from which enlightenment on any particular subject may be sought. 
Difficulties will be elucidated, as tat as is practicable, by the collation of p.arallel 
passages. 

_ The syntactlciil structure of obscure passages will be explained as much as possible 
in accordance witli tlie rules and principles enunciated in the most ordinary gram- 
matlc.al treatises, such as Latham’s K.aiidbook of the English Language, and Elemen- 
tary Grammar, Arnold’s English Grammar, Morell’s Analysis, and other works in use 
in India. 

Upon the etymology, and espoci.ally upon the historical cts’mology of words, the 
most trustworthy conclusions hitherto attained In the science of language will be 
brought to bear. 

To tlie contents of each volume will be prcll,xed a very brief sketch of the life of the 
author from whose works the selection is made, and some attempt will be made to 
show the place lie occupies in the history of the natloii.al IJterature, and to estimate 
his merits in his own siiliere. In tliese and In all other iniitters of a purely literary 
character nothing more will be attempted than a resume of the opiulonsof the highest 
authorities ; and the more availanle literary histories, such as tlioso of Hallani, Oralk, 
oliaiv. Chambers, &c. will be referred to vomiiutCiiii, 

The publishers will use every exertion to produce a serviceable, elegant, and at the 
same time cheap book. Tlie uniform size will bo square foolscap Svo. 

The paper will bo of good quality, the print large and distinct, sufficient margin 
being allowed lor notes and marks. 

The price will be fi.xed at mate proportionately far lower tli.an the ordinary books 
in use In India as texts, wlictlier published In that country or In England. The cost 
of each volume will be from one rupee to one rupee eight annas. 


Orders will he received hy the Curators of the Government 
Central Book Depots at Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, 
Bangalore, and Nagpore ; also by the Calcutta School-BooJc and 
Vernacular Literary Society. 
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ANNOTATED EDITIONS 


OP 

ENGLISH CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

■ POR THE HSE OF STTJBEHTS. 


BACON’S AI)V*4NCEMENT of LEABNING-, edited by Market, 

price 2s. 

ANNOTATED SUMMAHY of BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 

LEAENINGr, BOOKS I. a>]d II. by the Eev. J. Hoxthi, M.A. price 2 j. 

BACON’S ESSAYS, edited by Mabkbt, Is. 6(f. 

COWPER’S TASK, Book I. (he Sopha, edited by M'Leod, Is. Ctf. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE, edited by M'Leod, Is.Gi. 
GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER, edited by M:‘Leod, Is. M. 
JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, edited by HtFNTEE, 2s. 6i. 

MILTON’S COlilUS, L’ALLEGBO, and EC PENSEROSO, edited 

by Hunter, Is. Cd, 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Book I. edited by Hunter, Is. Gd. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Book II. edited by Hunter, Is. Gd. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Books I. (o IV. edited by Connon, 
price 3s. 6d, 

SHAKSPEARE’S HA5ILET, edited by Hunter, 2s. Gtf, 
SHAKSPEARE’S HENRY THE EIGHTH, edited by Hunter, 

price 2s. Gd, 

SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS C.ESAE, edited by Hunter, 2s. Gd. 

SHAKSPEARE’S KING LEAR, edited by Hunter, 2s. Gd. 

SHAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE, edited by Hunter, 
price 2s. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPEST, edited by Hunter, 2s. Gdf. 

WORDSWORTHS EXCURSION, Book I. edited by Bishop 
Brombt, price Is. Gd. 


London :■ LONGMANS and CO. Paternoster Row. 



READING BOOKS SUITABLE for STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH. 


SIE EOGER DE COVEELEY, from the ‘ Spectator,’ with Notes by W. S. 
W11.1.S, price Is. 

LORD MAOADLAY’S ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS, Is. 

LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LOED CLIYB, 2s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on WILLIAM PITT and the EARL 
of CHATHAM, Is. 

LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, 
and GLADSTONE on CHUECH and STATE, 1,'. 

LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on ADDISON’S LIFE ond ‘WRITINGS 
and on HORACE WALPOLE, Is. 

LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD BACON, Is. 

LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on FREDERICK the GREAT, 

LORD MACAULAY'S TWO ESSAYS on LOED BYRON and on the COMIC 
DRAMATISTS of the RESTORATION, 1^, 

LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAY on HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, 

LOED MACAULAY’S ESSAY on CEOEER’S EDITION of BOSWELL’S LIFE 
of JOHNSON, Is. 

LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on MILTON and MAOSIAVELLI, Cd. 


HANDBOOKS for the STUDY OF SANSKRIT 
AND HINDUSTANI. 


BENFEY’S SANSKEIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 52s. Gd. 

MAX MULDER’S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, IS.t. 

MAX MULLER’S FIRST BOOK of the HITOPilDESA, Ts, Gd. ; or Sanskrit 
Text only, 3s. Cd, 

MAX MiiLLEE’S BOOKS II. III. and IV. of the HITOPADESA, Ts. Gd. ; or 
Sanskrit Text only, 3s. Gd. 

MONIEE WILLIAMS’S HINDUSTANI PRIMER, Is. 8d. 

MONIER WILLIAMS and COTTON MATHER’S HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR 
and SELECTIONS, price 5s. 

MATHER’S GLOSSARY, HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH, to the NEW TES- 
TAMENT and PSALMS, 7s. ' _ 


London ; LONG-SIANS and CO. Paternostei’ Eovr. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


I^" The Scliool-Books, Atlases, Maps, &c. comprised in this Catalogue 
may be inspected in the Educational Department of Messrs. Longjians 
and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, London, where also all other worlcs pub- 
lished by them may be seen. 


English Reading-Lesson EooJes, 

Bilton’a Infant Primer for School and Homo use. ISmo Sd. 

— Infant Reader, Narratives and Fables in Monosyllablea, 18mo. ... 4d. 

— First Reading Book, for Standard I. 18mo nd. 

_ Second Reading Book, for Standard II. I8mo Ctf. 

— Third Rending Book, JBoi/n'FdiWon, KaiOirW Edition, fcp.Od.cnoh 
— Fourth Beading Book, Eoya’ Edition and Eirls’EdUion, fcp. 1». each 

— Fifth Bending Book, <5r 1‘ootical Reader; fcp. 1». Sd. 

Stevens and Hole’s Introductory Lesson-Book, ISmo Cd. 

, . — — — Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo «... Sd. 

' , — — — First Lessons in Reading, ISvcnty-fonr Folio Sheets ... ■It. Cd. 

— — — Complete Bender, for Upper and Middle-Class Schools : — 

1. The Primary Reader . . It. I S. The E.vcmplnr of Style 2t. 

2. The Intermediate Reader It. Cd. 1 4. The Senior Class Bender 2t.- ' 

.Stevens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, In Sis Standards, I2mb. ' 

The First Standard, pp. 90 9d. I The Fourth Standard, pp. ICO ... It. Sd. 

The Second Standard, pp. 123 9d. I The Fifth Standard, pp. 221 It. 3d. 

Tho Third Standard, pp. ICO... 9d. I The Si-Uh Standard, pp. 221 It. Cd. 

Answers to tho Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and III. price 4d. in 
Standard IV. price 4d. in Standards V. hnd TI. 4d. or complete, price It. 2d. 

Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book,' 12mo..‘. i.!...., 2t. • 

M’Lood’s First Reading-Book, for Families and Schools, ISmo. .'. Sd. 

— Bending Lessons for Infant Schools, '30 Broadside Sheets St. 

— Second Beading-Book for Families and Schools.lSiho .' 8d. 

— First School-Book to teach Reading and Writing, ISmo Cd. 

— Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Rcaddng. IBino. ' Pd. 

Ishistcr’B First Steps in Reading and Learning, 12mo It. Cd. 

— Word Builder, First Standard, Cd. Second Shandard, 6d. 

— Sixth Standard Reader, 12mo It. 

' Tho Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books r- . . . 

MoreU’s Elementary Reading Book or Primer, ISmo — ,.. 2d, 

Graduated Series, Book I Sd. BookV. comprehendincBcad- 

, Book II. pp. 251 - If.Sd. mgs in tho best Lnghsh 

Book III. pp. 812 ■ .'. It. Cd. Literature, pp. 42C 2t. Cd. 

- 'BooklV.pp.llO , 2t. , 

BloroU’s Abridged Edition bt the Graduated Scries of Reading Lesson Books 

! Bookl. (or Primer) pp^CJ .2d. 1 ;BookiT«rp. Ld It. 

BookII.pp.9C : Cd. Book!, pp. 220 It.Sd. 

Book III. PP.IS3 Sd. * BookM. pp.2^3 It.Cd. 

London : LOX(?MaLNS and ,C0. Paternoster Row. 



2 General Lists of Scliool-Books 


Jones’s Seonlor Early Lesson-Book, ISmo . CcT. 

— Secular Early Lesson-Book. Part II. Proverbs 4(1. ] 

— Advanced Beading-Book; Lessons in Englisb History, ISmo lOd- 

Moroet’s Seasons, or Stories for Toung Children, i vols. ISmo each 2s. 

Sullivan's Literary Class-Book; Headings in English Literature, fcp 2s. Cd. 

Mann’s Lessons In General Knowledge, with woodcuts, fcp 3s. Od. 

Writing Boohs, 

The Beady "Writer, a Course of 18 Graduated Copy Books each .”d. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil ink, of the Beady Writer, Books I, to VIII. marked 
severally Books A to H may also be had, price Threepence each Book. 

Combes, Stevens, and Hole’s Complete Writer ; a Setof iGGraduated Copy- 


Books, on Fine Paper, price is. 6(J. per Dozen to Teachers. 

M’Leod’s Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books each Sd. 

Isbister’s Mercantile Copy-Books. Three Books each Is. 

Mnlhauser's Writing Books, 2j. per doz. 16*. per 100. 

School Poetry Boohs. 

Bilton’s Poetical Header for all Classes of Schools, fcp. .'. Is. 3d. 

M’Leod’a First Poetical Beading Book, fcp Od. 

— Second Poetical Beading Book, fcp Is. 8d. 

Cook’s First Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, iSmo 9d. 

Beadings in Poetry, from the English Poets, fcp Ss. Od. 

Twells’ Poetry for Repetition, comprising 200 short pieces, 18mo 2.'t. Cd. 

Hughes' Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo .3s. Cd. 

Playtime with the Poets, Selections for the use of children, by a Lady, lOmo. 8s. Od. 

Gray’s Poems, with Notes (.Briiisb India Classics), fop 2s. Gd. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Cantos I. and II. (British India Classics), fcp. ... 2s, Gd. 

— Marmion, edited for Schools, by Morris, fcp 2s. Gd. 

Thomson’s Seasons, Sprina and Summer, by Morris, fop 2s. Gd. 

— — and TFinfsr, by Morris, fcp 2s. Gd. 

Spenser’s Faery Queen, Book I. Cantos 1. to VI. by Hunter, 12mo 2s. 

Milmau'a English and Scottish Historical BaUads, fcp 2s. Gd. 


English Spelling-Books. 

Graham’s English Spelling-Book, 12mo Is, ed. 

Barfoxd and Tilley’s English Spelling, IGmo Is, gjj'. 

Combes’ and Hines' Standard Grammatical Spelling Book, ISmo li. Od. 

Sowell’s Dictation Exercises, First Series, 18mo. Is. Second Series 2s. Cd, 

Sullivan's Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo 1 Is. 4d. 

— Words Spelled in Two or More Ways, l8mo lOrt, 

Johnson's Civil Service Spelling Book, fcp Ij. 

Robinson’s Wakefield Spelling Book, Parts HI. and IV,12mo 2s! 


Grammar and the English Langitage. 


Morcll’s First Step in English Grammar, 12mo 4,7, 

Laurie's Grammar of Words, 12mo is, 

Delovanto's Enghah Orthoepy and Orthography, 12mo !!!!!!!.!!! is. Gd. ’ 

M’Leod’s Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, 18mo ' !)d! 

— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Study id. 1 

Bain’s English Grammar, Third Edition, fcp is. Od' ■ 

Graham's English ; or, the Art of Composition Explained, fcp !!! 5/ * ! 

— English Grammar Practice, fcp .....! is Od 


Sullivan's Manual of Etymology, or First Steps to English, 18ma 

— Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo ! 

Hiley’s Child’s First English Grammar, 18mo 
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AbridEniont of niloy’8 English Grammar, 18mo li. 

Hiley’s English Grammar and Stylo, 12mo Sj. Cd. 

Hiley’s Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo 2s. Gd. Key It. Cd'. 


— — — — Part H. 18mo Ks. Key is. 

Eushton’s Enles and Cautions in English Grammar, 12mo .*1». Cd. 

Brewer’s English Prosody, 12mo It. Cd. 

■Wadham’s English Versification, crown 8vo it. Cd. 

Fleming’s Analysis of tho English Language, crown 8vo Ls. 

lahister’s English Grammar, 12mo. 1». Cd. or in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 

— First Book of Grammar, Geography, and History, 12mo Od, 

Tho Stopping-Stono to English Grammar, 18mo 1». 

Smart's Principles of English Grammar, 12mo 'It. Cd. 

— Accidenco of English Grammar, 12mo it. 

Hunter’s Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2>. Od. 

— Manual of School Lottor-'Writing, I2mo it. Cd. 

Johnston’s English Composition and Letter- Writing, post 8vo lit. Cd. 

Graham’s English Stylo (a Course of Instruction!, fcp C». 

Maroet’s Willy’s Grammar for the use of Boys, 16mo 2». Cd. 

— Mary’s Grammar, intended tor tho nso of Girls, 18mo Cj. Cd- 

Morell’s Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, fcp gd. 

— Grammar of tho English Language, post8vo.2f.or\rithExcrciees 2s,Gd. 

— Graduated English Exercises, post 8vo. 8d. sowed or Dd. cloth. 

Jlorgan’s Key to Morell’s Graduated Exercises, 12mo is. 

Lowres's Grammar of English Grammars, 12mo lit. Cd. 

— Companion to English Grammar, 12mo 2». Cd. 

Edwards’s History of tho English Language, with Specimens, ISmo Od. 

— Practical Introduction to English Composition, 12mo 1». Cd. 

Brower’s Guido to English Composition, fcp Ci. (W. 

Hogot's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, crown 8ro 10/. Gd. 

Arnold’s Manual of English Litcraturo, crown 8vo 7».Cd. 

Ishistor’s Outlines of the English Language, Part 1. 12mo Cd. 

Graham’s Book about Words, fcp S». Cd. 

Farrar’s Chapters on Language, post Svo 8/. Cd, 

Latham’s Handbook of tho Engli-sh Language, post 8 to 7». Cd. 

— Elementary English Grammar, post 8 to -Ij. Cd. 

Muller’s (Max! Lectures on tho Scicnco of Language, 2 vols. crown 8 to, ...ICi. 

Clark's Student’s Handbook of Comparative Grammar, crown Sro 7/, Od, 

Ferrar’s Comparative Grammar, Sanskrit, Grctfi, Latin, Von, I. Svo 12i, 

Prendergast’s Mastery of Languages, Svo Cs. 


Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analgexs, 

Hunter’s Introduction to PriJcLs Writing, 12mo it. Key I/. 

Johnston’s Civil Servico Precis, 12mo. .. St.Cd 

Morcll’s Analysis of Sentences E.xplnincaand Systematised, 12mo is. 

Lowres’s System of English Parsing and Derivation, ISmo it. 

Hunter’s Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, 12mo it. 3d. Key it. SJ. 

— Progressive Exercises in English Parsing, 12mo (Vf. 

— Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, iVnnotalcd Summary of, fcp. is. 

— Select Plnj-a of Shakspeare, with Explanatory Kotos, each Play I/. 

King John. .Tulius Cmsar. Twelfth-Kicht 

Itichardll. Coriolanus. Midsummer Kight s 

Bicliard III. Antony and Cleopatra. Dream. 

Heniy IV. Part I. Hamlet. As I on Like it. . 

Henry IV. Part II. Macbeth. Merchant of I enicc. 

Henry V. King Lear. Tho 1 empest. 

Henry VIH. Othello. ^ 

Ilimtcr’s Milton’s ParadtVe ioif, Xotes, Books I. and II caca 1/. 


London : LOXGMAKS and CO. P.-itcmostcr Low. 
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Hitotfer’a Queationa on Paradisa Lost, I. and II. aiid on. Sterchant of-Vetiice ia'. 

■' Milton’s and n>eW.t>?o,'"<rttti'Note8 0«‘ 

' ' — Milton’s jSVzw^on Ca. 

McLeod’s Goldsmith’s Deserted Vitiage, atid feadh PoeiQt '222i3t>- 3^; vd^ 

— Cowper's TasTc^ Book I. theSofa^ with-Notes, i2inO'. r.v. od. 

•' — Prologuetg Cdliterburif TaleSyl^nxb 

— Diyden’s VirgiVs Mneidy Book II, 12mt)’, 

Hunter’s Johnson’s Dai^elasy xvith Notes &c. 12mo, 2s, 6«. 

Bromby’s Wordsworth’s DxcUMoriy Book I; with Notes, 'Js* ^5 , 

Dictionaries; with. Manuals of jElyitiblogyi " 

Tjotham’s English Dictionary, founded on Dr. JoHNSosts, 4 vols. 4to. price 71. 
Black’s Student’s Manual of Words derived from the Gre&,'18rao 2s, Cd. 

— ■ Etjunological Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin, ISmo Hs.-Odi 

Sullivan’s Dictionary of the English Language, •'is. 6d. 

— Dictionary of Derivations, or Introduction to Etymology, fcp.... 2s..- 

Graham’ ~ - v n' -id Explained, fcp.. • / 

Whately ■ '■ . 

Sm.irt’s' • s, 8vo. 12s. 

— Walker’s Dictionary Epitomised,.lGmo. 6s. 

Maunder’s-.Treasury of Knowledge and- Librao* of Reference, fcp.^ - Cs. 

— Biographical Treasury, re-constructed by "W. L. R. Cates, fop. Cs; 

— Scientific and Literary Treasury, revised by J. Y. J obnsOn, fcpi- Cg: 

.... ,• . ; , ..i I'ij.’t 

Elocution, . ' ' 

Isbister’s Dlustrated Public School Speaker and.Beader, 12mo 3s. 6(Z. 

— .. Lessons in Elocution, for CffWs,,12mo .■..,ls..6fZ, 

— Outlines of Elocution, for Bovs, 12mo. ; ; Is, 6d. 

Millard’s Grammar of Elocution, fop. 2s. Cd, 

Smart’s Practice of Elocution, 12mo, 4s. 

— Historioo-Shakspearian Readings, 12mo. • 5a. 

Rowton's Debater, or Art of Public Speaking, fcp Cs. 

Twells’s Poetry for Repetition ; 200 short Pieces and Extracts, ISino. ...... 2s: Gd; 

Hughes’s Select Specimens of English Poetry, l2mo 3s. Gd. 

Bilton’s Repetition and Reading Book, crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 

Gleig’s School Series. 

ANew Series of Elementary School-Books ; each Book {in most instances! 

4...V - 


Gleig, M.A. Chaplain-Generfil to Her Mfdesty's Forces; assisted 1^ 
Tv^lter M'Leoo, F.R.G.S. TTrLE/ABr Hughes, F.R.G.S. the Ber. J. 
Huntee. M.A. Dr. B. J. Manx. M.R.C.S.B. Prof. R. W. Beowne, 

M.A. Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S. A. K. Isbisteb, M.A. W. J. BEyNonns, 

M.A. and other eminent Teachers and Promoters of Education.— The 
rtirions works which compose Gleig’s School Series are' nearly nil in- 
cluded in the body of the present Catalogue, each in the division to 
which it belongs. 

Arithmetic. 

Colcnso’s Arithmetic designed for (he use of Schools, 32mo is. Ctl. 

Key to Golenso|s Arithmetic for Schools, by the Rev. J. Huntee, M.A. 12mo. 5». 

Colenso’s Shilling Elomentaiy Arithmetic, 36mo. Is. with Answers Is. Cd. 

— Arithmetic for Kational, Adult, and Commercial Schools 

1, Text-B(JOlrn8mD,.t. Cd. 3. E.xampleBjPartll.eompoundAWf/nweric 4d. 

2. E.tamples, Parti. Snap/s 4, E-xamplcs, Part III. J's'arifoBs, 

Arttltme.ttc. 4d. , 4 (}. 

5, Answers to Examples, with Solutions of the difficult Questions ... Is. 

London : LONGMANS and. CO. 'Paternoster Row. 
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Colonso's Arithmetical TaWeS, on n Card ■. • 1(7. 

Lhpton’s Arithinotio for Schools and Candidates for Examination, 12mo. 

2s. C(i. or with Answers to the Questions, ."s. fid. the Answers seraratclj' Is. 
Himter’eModem Arithmetic tor School Worh orPrivatoStud.v, 12mo.fi.s.C(i.Kcy, fis. 
Comhes and Hines’ Arithmetic Stepby Step, ISmo. Is. 4(7. orin 2 Parts, each fid. swd. 

— Companion Exercise Book to Arithmetic. Ohlong lto. 

• ‘ ' price 4s. 0(7. per dozen to Teachers. 

Comhes and Hines’ Standard Arithmetical Copy-Books, in Nino Books, 4(7. each. 
Comhes and Hines’ Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. OompletoinNino 
Books! on Fino Paper. Price Cs. per dozen to Teachers. 

TKo Complete Ciphering-Book, being the Nino Complete Arithmetical 
Copy-Boolp hound in One Volume. Price 0.1. fid. cloth. 

M'Lebd’s Manual of Arthmotio, containing 1,750 Qucstion.o, ISmo - 0(7, 

Hiloy's Hcbapitulatory Examples in Arithmetio, 12mo 1»<- 

Moflatt's Mental Arithmetic, with Key, 12mo Is. C(7. 

Anderson’s Military Arithmetic, ISmo Is. 

M’Leod’s Mental Arithmetic, PAitxI.'W^oloNnmhors ; Paht II. Fractions, 
each It. 

— Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic hy First Principles, 8vo. ... Ss. fid. 

— Extended Multiplieation and Pence Tables, ISmo 2(7. 

Johnston’s Civil Service Arithmctic,12mo. - ( 3«. Cd. Jley 4t. 

— Civil Service Tots, with Answers, price It. 

Tate’s First Principles of Arithmetic. 12mo It. Od. 

Hall’s Treatise on Ilifforontinl and Integral C-nlcnlns, post Svo Ft. (W. 

Pix’s Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic. 12mo 2f . fid. 

Stevens and Hole’s Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 
Sot consisting of Twenty-Four Cards. Price It. per Set. 

A. Simple Addition and Subtraction. E. Practice and Bills of Parcels: 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division. .F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions.. 

C. Compound Rules (Money). G. Simple and Compound Proportion. 

D. Compound Rules (IVeights and Mca- H. Interest, Stocks, and JlifccUaneons 

Bures). ' Problems. 

Isbistcr’s High School Arithmetic, 12mo. It. or with Answers It. Cd- 

Caldcr’s Familiar Arithmetio, 12mo. 4f. Cd. or with Answer.’, fit. Cd. the 

Answers separatelj’ it. the Questions in Port II. scpar.atcly I.’. 

Caider’s Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, israo 2t. Cd. 

Liddell’s Arithmetio for Schools, ISmo. It. cloth; or in Two Parts, Sixpence 
each. The Answers Ecp.aratcly, price Threepence. 

Harris’s Exercises in Arithmetic and Memsuration, crown Svo. 2t.Cd. with 

Answers, 3s.; the Answers separately -’'f. 

JJooJc-Jcccpm/. 

Isbistcr’a Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, ISmo I’d. 

— Set of Eicht Account Books to the above ... each fi(7. 

Hunter’s Exercises in Book-l:cepingby Double Entry, 12mo. . It. M. Key 2.». fi'f. 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping by Double Entry, ISmo. 2t. fid. 

— Eiamination-Quc.’tions .tc. as above, separate from the Answers It. 

— Ruled Paper for Forms of Account Doo’.ui, 5 sorts ... pcrtiuiro. It. fi(7. 

— Self-Instruction in Book-keeping. 12mo 3'. 


McnfU7-a({o7u 

Hunter’s Elements of Mensuration, IFmo 

Boucher’s Mensuration, Plane and Solid, I2mo . 
Ncsbit’s Treatise on Practical SIcnsnration, 12mo. 


"d. Key Cd. 


r>?. Kcj" 


A1pcl)7-a. 

Griflln’s Algebra and Trigonomctry;smallFvo 

Colcnso^s Alffcbrn, for liationnT and Adult School', If. C U Kcr C<1» 

London : LOKG^iIAXS'antl CO. I’ntcmo’tcr Low. 
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Oolenso’s Algebra, for tbo nso of Schools, Pawt 1. 12ino 9!' r 7 

Hunter’s Examination- Questions on Colenso’s Algobra, oa. 

Colenso’s Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools, P ast II. 12mo. o» . Aoy 

— E.ramples and Equation Papers, with the Answers. l2ino. ..... is. ba. 

— Elements of Algebra, complete in One Volume, 8vo. I-*- o“- 

/*. Olt. 

Tate’s Algebra made Easy, 

Keynolds’s Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo. 9d. Anstysrs, 3a. hey is. 

Hall's Elements of Algebra, fcp . . 

Thomson’s Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Hey «. on. 

"Wood’s Elements of Algebra, by Eund, Svo !'*• 

Lund’s Companion to Wood’s Algebra, post Svo ; 2a. oa- 

— Key to Wood’s Algebra, for Masters and Tutors, post Svo............. 7s. bo. 

— ShortandEasy Course of Algebra, crown Svo -s.Ca. Hey -s. ba. 

MacCoU’s Algebraical Exercises and Problems, b“ 


Geometry and Trigonometry, 


Watson’s Plano and Solid Geometry, small Svo 

Lowres’s Problems in Practical Geometry, crown Svo 2s. 

Wright’s Elements of Plane Geometry, crown Svo I'*- 


— ~ Intermediate Edition, Boohs I. to iv. S«. Boohs I. to Til. 2s. Gd. 

Boohs I. II. Is- Cd. Booh I. Is. 

— Enunciations of Euclid, Cd. 

— Euclid’s Elements, School Edition, 12mo. hoards Is. Cd. roan 5s. 

Tate’s . " 11 Woodcuts, ISmo I^. 

— Geom . 'igonomotry, &o. 12mo 8s. Cd. 

Isbister'sSc . . . Four Books, 12mo 2s. Cd. 

— College Euclid, Books I. to VI. and Parts of XI, and XII. 12mo. Is. Cd. 

— ■ College and School E.vaminer in Euclid, 12mo 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nos. I. and II. oblong .Ito. each Gd. 

~ First Steps to Euclid, 12mo Is. Od. 

Tate’s First Three Boohs of Euclid, 12mo Is. Cd. 18mo, 9d. 

Colenso’s Elements of EucUd, l8mo . . Is. Gd. or with Key to the Exercises Gs. Cd, 
-- Geometrical Exercises and Key Gs, Gd. 

— Geometrical Exercises, separately, ISmo..., Is. 

— Trigonometry, I’mo. Part I.,3s. Gd. Key Ss. Od. Part II. 2s. Gd, Key 5s. 

Hunter’s Plane Trigonometry, f-'-'V'--’* ' • . .■ 9d. 

Hymers’s Differential Eqmations . ‘ . 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatisu uu jjugiuiiums, 12mo 8s. Od. 

Hunter’s Treatise on Logarithms, ISmo H. Key 9d, 

J eans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. 7s. Cd. or in Two Parts, 

each 4s. 

— Problems in Astronomy &c. or Key to the above, 12mo Os. 

Stokes's Syllabus of Trigonometry, fcp 3s. 


Land Surveying, Drawing, and Fractical Mcitliematics. 


Smith’s Treatise on Land Surveying, l2mo 5s. 

Nesbit’s Practical Land Surveying, Svo 12s; 

Tate’s Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, Ito Is. Gd. 

Binns’s Orthographic Projection and Isomotrical Drawing, 18mo Is. 

Cape's Course of Mathematics, Vol. 11. Svo IGs. 

•— Mathematical Tables, royal Svo 10s. Cd. 

Winter’s Slatbematioal Exercises, o-.— Gs. Cd. 

— Elementary Geometrical I.' . Gs!cd'. 
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Kimtor 8 Mathetnatioal Oourso for thoTTnivcrsity of l^nclon, Svo. lOu.CtJ. Key 5.» Cif 

Hiintor’a Easy Introduction to Conic Sections, I2mo :i». Cd. Hby 2 j. 

Salmon’s Treatise on Conic Sections, Svo ’ 

■Wrigloy’s Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, sVo. \^ZZZ"'ZZZ Sj.'cd. 
Hamilton’s Elcmcnta of Quaternions, Svo 


Musical JForlis. 

The SteppinR-Stone to Music, ISmo l,. 

Maofarren’s Lectures on Harmonj', with Specimens and Examides, Svo.... loj. Otl. 


Worhs by John Hullnh, rrqfessor of Vocal Music in Kiny's 
College, niid in Queen’s College, London. 

Wilhom’s Manual of SinRinp. Parts I. and 11. 1.t. Cd. ; or toRolher Ds. 

Exercises and FiRUros contained in Parts I. and II. of inihem’s Manual, 

Books I. and II each Pd. 

Largo Sheets, contnininR the FiRurcs in Part I. of Wilhem’s Slannal. 

Nos. 1 to 8 in a P.arcel Gj. 

.Larpo Sheets, containinR the E.vcrciscs in Part I. of Wiihem’s Manual. 

Nos. 0 to io, in Four Parcels of EiRht Nos. each per Parcel Cf. 

L-arpo Sheets, the FiRurcs in Part II. Nos. tl to 52 in a Parcel 5». 

.Ilullah’s Rudiments of Musical Grammar Si. 

— Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal Svo "c. 

Exercises to Grammar of Jtusic.al Hnnnony Is. 

.Hullnh’s Short Treatise on the Stave !>. 

Hullah’s Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo 2>. Gd. 

Ilnllah’s Infant School Songs Cd. 

.Hullnh’s School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. iBooks, Svo each Rd. 

Hullah’s ExcroUcs for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Sopnano or Tenor Js.fid. i 
.nullah’s Excrci.scs for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Contralto or Bas.s 2f. Cd, { 

Poiilical and JZislorical Geography, 


.Eu^ald’s Rcforcnco-Book of Sfodem Geography, crou-n Svo 

Hiiey's Elementary Gcograpliy for Junior Classes, ISmo U. Cd. 

— PrORre.'sivo GcoRmplij-, ISmo 2^. 

Burhury's Mary's Geography, ISmo. 3,«.Cd Questions If. 

Outlines of Geogniphy, by George llogartli, ISmo lOd. 

Tile Stepping-Stone to Geography, ISmo If. 

Hughes’s Child’s First Book of Cttograpliy, ISmo Sd. 

— GcograpliyofthoBriti.diEmpirc, for beginners, ISmo Pd. 

— General Gcograpliy, for beginners, ISmo Pd. 

Questions on Hughes’s General Gcogrnpli.v, for beginnerr, l‘=mo Pd. 

.Dcscriplivo Gcograpltj-, being Vol. V. of the ’ Instructor,’ ISmo 2 j. 

llughe-s’s Manual of Geography, rvith Six coloured maps fcp 7». Gd. 

Or in Two Parts:— 1. Europe, Sr. fid. II. Asia, Africa, America, 

Australasia, &c, ’ ■*'- 

Hughes’s Jlanu.al of Briti-'h GecRr.aphy, fcp °r. I 


1 Frccman’.s Hi.storical Gcograpliy of I’.urope, ucorfy rfod.c. 

Sullivan’s Geography Generali.scd, fcp 2/. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Gcogra.nlo', ISmo Jr. 


Hughc.s's Gcograpliy for Elemciit.ary School*. ISmo If. 

GoliBmith’s Grammar of General Gcograpliy. fcp tb.tv;. Key If. , 

Bowling’s Introduction to Gohbmith’s Geogr3ph,v. Brno P I 

— Quc.'tion.s on the Maps in Gold'mith’s Geography Pd. Key P 

Mnnndcr's Treasury of Gcograpliy, fcp G-f- 1 

.Butler’s Ancient .ar.dModem Geography. ro.-tPvc - 7r. Cd. ■ 
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Butler’s Sketcli of Modem G^o^raphy, post Svo, ' 

— . Sketch of Ancient Geography, post 8vo. 

Cunningham’s Abridgment of Butler’s Geography, fcp .....i. 

M'l/e'od’s Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo. Gd, 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, 12mo 2s. 

Keith Johnston’s Gazetteer, New Edition, thoroughly revised, 8vo 31s. Cd. 

Physical and Mathematical Geography. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Land andWater, fcp Gs. Gd, 

Guyot’s Barth and Man, Fifth Edition, fcp 2s. 

Maury’s Physical Geography for Schools and General Beaders, fcp 2s. Gd. 

Hughes’s Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo 3s. Gd. Questions Gd, 

Keith’s Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved by Taylor, Le 

Mesurier, and Middleton, 12mo Cs, 6d. Key 2s. 6d. 

School Atlases and Maps. 

Pubh'c Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, 28 entirely new Coloured Maps, 
imperial 4to.3s. Gd. sowed, or 5s. cloth, nearly ready. 

Butler’s Atlas of Modern Geography, royal 8vo. or royal 4to 10s. 6d. 

— Junior Modern Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8vo is. Gd, 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo 12s. 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8vo is. Gd, 

— General Atlas, Modern and Aflcicnt; royal ‘ito.'’.,T;.”.nrTrr.’..~;r..v.',.22s. 

— Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modem, 4s., each Collec- 
tion, or the Two together : Is.Gd, 

M'Leod’s complete Middle-Class Atlas, of 29 Maps, 4to. 5s, 

— Hand- Atlas of General Geography, 18mo ' 2s. 6f?. 

— Class Atlas of Phj'sical Geography, 18mo. ■ ....T..'. '.r.v.. .•.T/..-..V.i..2s'. C(l. 

Bowman’s Questions of the above Atlas, 18mo .'..i.fls, 

M'Leod’s Physical Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland, 4to '.(W. 

— Pupil’s Atlas of Modern Geography, 4to 2s. Gd, 

— School Atlas of Scripture Geograpy, hroya.Svo. 7s. 

Brewer’s Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo. ' 15s. 

Hughes’s School Atlas of Bible Lands, fen.’ Is. Cd. 

Geology and. Metallurgy^ ' ‘ 

Bloxam’s Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo Ss. Gd. 

Blyth’s Metallography as a separate Science, crown 8vo. gs. 

Haughton’a Manual of Geology, fcp. ■ .....'. ;...i... Ts.Gd. 

Natural History and Botany. 

The Stepping-Stone to Natural History, ISmq 2a.6d, 

Orin Two Parts.— I. Is. Jl. Sirds, Reptiles, and-Fis/ies ....... Is. 

Owen’s Natural’ HistoryforBoginners, 18mo., Two Parts 9d. each, orlvol. 28.- 

Tato’s Natural History of Familiar Things, 18mo j - Is' 

Mnunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp Gs.- 

Greene’s Manualof Corals and Sea Jellies {Cmlenterata), .fop „[ Ss! 

Manual of Sponges and Animalcul® {Protozoa), fop 2s. : 

The Elements of Botany for Families and Schools, fop. .■ ' 2s.' Cd. 

Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp ...y. ... .,.12s'. 

Lessons on the Universe &o. being Vol. HI. of the ‘ Instraotor,’. 18rno. “sjs. .. 

Wood’s Bible Animals, 8vo Z'.gls.. ■ ' 

— Homes ■without Hands, 8vo ......v.......]..!".;!l!”!!2l8! 

— Insects at Home, 8vo "..";!]];l[21s! • 

' ' — Strange Dwellings, cro'wnSvo..,..-.....,-. 7s^Cd. 

iiondon: LONGMANS and CO,’ Paternoster -Bow. 
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Clieviistiy, 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, 3 vols. 8vo 605. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fifth Edition, 15s. 

Part II.— Inorganic Chemistry, Fourth Edition, 21s, 

Part III.— Organic Chemistry, Fourth Edition, 24s. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo Ss.Sd. 

Tate’s Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo, 9d. 

Odling’s Manual of Chemistry, Part 1. 8vo 9s, 

— Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown 8vo.... ft. 6<J. 

— Outlines of Chemistry, crown 8vo 7s. 6(J. 

— Lectures on Carbon, crown 8 to 4s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science. 

Amott’s Elements of Physios or Natural Philosophy, Svo 2Is. 

Downing’s Practical HydrauUos for Students in Engineering, 8yo Ss. 

Ganot's Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, post 8yo I5s. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Natural Philosophy, fcp .’ 10s. 6d. 

Tate’s Little Philosopher, Chemiatri/, Mechanics, and Physics, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

— Light and Heat, for the use of beginners, ISmo Bd. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, IBmo Bd, 

— Electricity, explained for the use of be^nners, ISmo 9iJ. 

— Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, andElectro-Dynamics, ISmo Bd, 

Tyndall’s Notes of Lectures on Electricity, Is. sewed. Is. Bd. cloth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light, Is. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 


Text-Boolis of Science, Mechanical and Physical, 
edited by T. M. Goodete^ M.A. 


Bloxam’s Metals, small 8vo Ss. 6d, 

Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo Ss. Cd. 

GriSn’s Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo 3s. Gd. 

Jenkins’ Electricity and Magnetism Nearly ready. 

Maxwell’s Theory of Heat Nearly ready. 

Merrifleld’s Technical Arithmetic and Mathematics Nearly ready, ' 

Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, small 8vo 3s. Cd. ^ 

Watson’s Plane and .Solid Geometry, small 8vo Ss. Cd. 

*»* Other Text-Books in active preparation, 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 

Goodeve's Elements of Mecham'sm, small Svo 3s. 6d. 

Tate’s Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, I2mo 2s. Key Ss, Cd. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo 9d. 

— Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagrams, 12mo Ss. Cd. 

Twisden’s Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown Svo 10s. Cd. 

Willis’s Principles of Mechanism, Svo 18». 

Bngineering and Architecture, 

Bourne’s Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4to ;..424. 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp '. 6s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fop 6s. 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9s. 

Main and Brown’s Marine Steam-Engine, Svo 12s. Cd. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo 4s. Cd. 

— — Questions on the Steam-Engine, Svo 5s. Cd. 

Fairhaim’s Useful Information for Engineers. First, Second, and Third 

Series, 'with many Plates and Woodcuts, 3 vols. crown Svo. each 10s. Cd. 

— Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. Svo 325. 
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Mifcoliell’s Stepping-Stone to ArcMtecture, ISmo. ‘Woodcuts 

— Rudimentary Manual of AroWtecture, crosm 8to 10s. Ga. ^ 

Moseley’s Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Arohiteoturo, 8vo. ...24s. 
Gwilt’s Enoyolopssdia of Architecture, 02s. Ca, 

Popular Aslroiiomy and Navigation. j 

The Stepping-Stone to Astronomy, ISrno Is- 

Tate’s Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for beginners, 18mo G“- 

Herschol’s Outlines of Astronomy, Eleventh Edition, square crown 8vo. ...12s. 

Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, ICmo 7s. Od. 

Proctor’s Library Star Atlas, folio 25s. 

— Star Atlas for Schools, royal 4to Nearly ready. 

— Sun, crown 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts 14s- 

— Other "Worlds than Ours, crown 8vo. Illustrations 10.i. Cd. 

— Handbook of the Stars, square fcp. 8vo 5s. 

Evers’s Navigation and Great Circle Sailing, ISmo Is. 

Merrifield and Evers’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 8vo 14.-!. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8vo 43. Cd. 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, PAnr I. Practical, 12mo 53. 

— — — Part II. T/ieoreticaf, royal 8vo. 7.3. Gd. 

Boyd’s Manual for Naval Cadets, Third Edition, post 8vo 123. Gd. 

Animal Physiology aud tlie Preservation of Health. 

The House I Live In -, Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 18mo. 2s. Cd. 
Bray's PhysiolosT for Schools, Fourth Edition, Eighth Thousand, 12mo.... 1.3. 

•— Diagiums for Class Teaching per p.air Gs. Cd. 

Marshall’s Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. or. Svo. 823. 
Mapother’s Animal Phj-siology, ISmo Is. 

Bomestie Economy and General Knoxoleclge. 

Sterne’s Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each 2s. Keys each 4s. 

Lessons on Houses &o. being 'T'ol. II. of the ‘ Instructor,’ l8mo 2s. 

Instructions in Household Matters for Girls leaving School, fcp Is. Gd. 

The Stopping-Stone to Knowledge, ISmo Is. 

Second Series of the Stepping-Stone to Gener.al Knowledge, ISmo Is. 

Burbury’s Mary’s Every Day Book of Useful Knowledge, 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

Questions Is. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy. 

Do Quincey’s Chart of French History Is. 

Book of the Calendar, being Vol. IV. of the ‘ Instructor,' 18mo 23. 

Conybearo’s School Chronologj^ or Great Dates of History, square 12mo.... Is. 

Hewlett’s Metrical Chronology, Sixth Edition, post Svo 7s. 

Cates and Woodwiird’s - ...... - - eitresi. 

Slater’s Sententim Chro', ; 8s. Gd. 

— — ■ Ss. Cd, 

Crook’s Events of England in Rhyme, square 16mo Is. 

Mythology and Antiquities. 

Cox's Manual of Mj-thology, in Question and Answer, fop 3 s, 

— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 2 vols. Svo 28s. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown Svo Gs. Gd. 

Hort’s Now Pantheon, ISmo. with 17 Plates 2s, Gd 

Becker’s GaHus : Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, post Svo! ... ...1 7s. Gd. 

— Charicles : illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... Is. Gd . , 

Rich B Illustrated Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, post Svo, ...12s, Cd. 

London: LONGMANS and 00. Paternoster Eow. 
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Biography. 

Gleig’a Book of Biograpliy, ISmo 8(J. 

The Stepping-Stone to Biography, 18mo Is. 

Mannder’s Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. h. B. Oates, fcp Cs. 

Cates’s Blctionary of General Biography, 8vo 21s. 

Von Eaumer's Life and System of Pestalozzi, Svo r us. 


Biitish llistoiy. 


Turner’s Analysis of English and French History, fcp 2s. Gc?. 

Outlines of the History of England, 18mo Is. 

The SteppingiStone to English History, 18mo Is. 

— — — — Irish History, 18mo Is. 

Lupton’s English History, Second Edition, revised, crown 8 vo 7s. Oil. 

flag’s School History of England, abridged, 12mo Cs. 

— First Book of History— England, 18mo. 2j. or 2 Parts each Dd. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History. 18mo Bel. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo Bd. 

Historical Questions on the above Three Histories, 18mo Bd. 

Littlewood’s Essentials of English History, fcp 8 s. 

Bartle’s Synopsis of English History. Eevised Edition, fcp Ss.Od. 

Cusack’s Student’s Manual of Irish History, crown Svo 6 s. 

History, Ancient and Modern, 

Stafford’s Compendium of Universal History, fcp 4s. 

Elements of Modem History, being Vol. VII. of the * Instructor,’ 18mo 2s. 

Elements of Ancient History, being Vol. VI. of the ‘ Instructor;’ ISmo 2a. 

Tales and Stories from History, being Vol. I. of the ‘ Instructor,’ 18mo. ... 2s. 

Strickland’s Tales and Stories from History, fcp Ss. Od. 

Gurney’s Chapter's from French History, fcp 6 s. Cd. 

Outlines of the History of France, Third Edition, ISmo Is. 3d. 

The Stepping-Stone to French History, ISmo Is. 

Marmder’s Historical Treasury, with Index, fcp...; 6 s. 

MangnaU’s Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 4s. 6 d. 

Comer’s Questions on the History of Europe, 12mo .5s. 

Tirrner’s Analysis of the History of Gemdany, fcp 3s. 6d. 

'Taylor’s Student’s Manual of tho History of India, crown Svo 7s. 6d. 

Marshman’s History of India, S vols. crown Svo 22s. 6 d. 

Sewell’s Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp 63 . 

Outlines of Ancient Grecian History, ISmo Is. 

The Stepping-Stone to Ancient Grecian History, ISmo Is. 

Browne’s History of ncient Greece, for beginners, 18mo Bd. 

Sewell’s First of Ancient Greece, fcp. Ss. fid. 

Schmitz’s History o Ancient Greece, Sixth Edition, fop 7s. 6 d. 

Cox’s History of Ancient Greece [In preparaiion. 

— Tale of the Great Persian "War, from iferodotus, fop Ss. fid. 

Taylor’s Student’s Manual of Ancient History, crown Svo 7s. 6 d. 

— Student’s Manual of Modern History, crown Svo 7s. fid. 

Turner’s Analysis of the History of Greece, fop 2s. 

Thirlwall’s History of Ancient Greece, 8 vols. fcp 28s. 

Miiller’s Literature of Ancient Greece, by Lewis and Donaldson, 3 vols. Svo 2Is. 

Sewell’s Child’s First History of Ancient Borne, fcp 2s. 6 d. 

Parkhurst’s Questions on Sewell’s Child’s First History of Ancient Home Is. 

Outlines of Ancient Boman History, ISmo ; lOd. 

The Stepping-Stono to Ancient Boman History, 18mo Is. 
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Turner’s Analysis of Ancient Eoman History, fop o 7 

Brovfne’s History of Ancient Rome, for beeinners, I8mo 

Meriyale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, 8 vols. post 8yo 

— FaU '■ “ 

Hme’s Ancient 1 . ■ . .. andll. 

Scnpture Sistory, Moral and JReligmis Works. 

Hole’s Practical Moral Besson Books 

Book I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves. 

Paht I. JDuties Concerning the Bodg, fop 

Pakt II. Duties Concerning the Mind, fcp 1®- on. 

Book II. The Duties Men owe to One Another, fcp 

Book III. The Duties Men owe to God, nearly ready. t 

Combes and Hines’ Scripture Facts, Chronologically Arranged, 18mo. 

or in Two Parts [Old Testament Facts and JVctc] each m. 

The Stepping-Stone to Bible Knowledge, 

Outlines of Sacred History, ® , 

Glcig's Sacred'History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. 2*. or 2Parts, each Bn. 

Valpy’s Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo 

Zornlin’B Bible Narrative Chronologically Arranged, 12mo ■■■■■■ “*• 

Bllicott’s Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, 

8vo. Galatians, 8s. Cd. ; Ephesians, 8».Cd. ; ThePastoralEpiBtles,10s.6cZ.; 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 10s. Gd. ; Thessalonians.Is. Gd. 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown 8vo. ... 9s. 

Potts’s Paley’s Eridenoes and Morm PaulintB, Svo 

Browne’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8 to d®** 

Gorlo’s Examination Questions on the above, fcp 8s. Gd, 

Ayro’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp 9s. 

Riddle’s Manual of Scripture History, fcp 4s. 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fop 28. Cd. 

Home’s Introduction to the Scriptures, i vols. 8 to - 12s. 

— CompcndiousIntroduotiontotheBible, postSvo....- 9s. 

Rotlisohild’s History and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols. crown Svo ISs. Gd, 

Kalisch’s Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Genesis, Svo. 18s. or adaptedfor the General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. 
Exodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vol. III. Part I. 
Leviticus to Chapter X. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

' Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, 2 vols. Svo .....SOs. 

Whately’s Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, 18mo Gd. 

Auden’s Analysis of Whately’s Christian Evidences, l8mo Gd. 

SewcU’s Night Lessons from Scripture, .32mo 8s. 

— Self-Examination before Confirmation, 82mo Is. Gd. 

— Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, fcp 4s. 

— Preparation for the Holy Communion, 32mo 8s. 

— Readings for Every Day in Lent, from J eremy Taylor, fcp 53. 

Bartle’s Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo Is. Od. 

Nash’s Compendium of the Book of Common Prayer, fcp 2s. Gd. 

Norris’s Catechist’s Manual, 18mo Is. 3d. 

Boultboc’s Eipositjon of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fop Cs. 

Mental and 3Ioral Philosophy, 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. Svo 82s. • 

Whatcly’s Lessons on Reasoning, fcp Is. Gd. 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. Svo 28s. 

— System of Logic, Hatioeinativc and Inductive, 2 vols. Svo 25s, 

Killiok’s Student’s Handbook of Mill’s System of Logie, crown Syo 8s. Gd. 
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j Stel>bing’s Analysis of Mill’s System of Iiogic, 12ino 8«. 6(2. 

Thomson’s Outline of the Necessary tnvys of Thought, post 8yo 6». 6if. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop 'V^ately, 8vo 10^. Dd. 

Markby's Bacon’s Essays, with Eeferenees and Ifotes, fcp 1». 6d. 

Whately’s Elements of l/ogio, 8yo. IDs. 6d. crown Byo 4s. 6(2. 

— Elements of Khetorio, Svo. 10s. Cd. crown Svo 4s. Gd. 

Bain’s Rhetoric and English Compositioii, crown 8yo. 4s. 

— Mental and Moral Science, Second Edition, crown Svo 10s. 63. 

Morell’s Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp 2s. 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo ....'.....12s. 

Eichto’a Contributions to Mental Philosophy, by MoreU, fop. 6s. 

TJeberweg’s Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8to ...«.16s. 

Civil Law and Political Science. 

Maroet’s Conversations on Different Kinds of Governments, l8mo 2s. 

Sandars’s Institutes &f Justinian, Svo 15a. 


Principles of Teaching, §-c, 

Sewell’s Principles of Education, 3 vols, fcp 12s. 8d- 

Johnston’s Ladies’ College and School E.vaminer, fop Is. Gd. Key 2s. Cd. 

Robinson’s Manual of Method and Organisation, fcp 5s. Gd. 

Gill’s Teit-Book of School Education, Method, and Management, fcp 8s, 

Sullivan’s Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo 2s. 

Potts’s Libor Cantabrigiensis, Parti, fcp 4s. Cd. 

— Account of Cambridge Scholarships and Exhibitions, fcp......... 1». Cd. 

Lake’s Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo Is. Cd. 

Johnston’s Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo Ss. Gd, 

M’Leod’a Middle-Class Examiner. 18mo 1>. 


Tlie Greclc Language. 

Parry’s Elementary Greek Grammar, Ss. Cd. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo ds. Cd. 

— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School, 12mo Ir. Cd. 

Kennedy’s Greek Grammar, Sixth Edition, 12mo 4s. Cd. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Palrestra Musamm, 12mo 6s. Cd. 

Preston’s Greek Verse Composition, crown 8ro 4s Cd. 

Miller’s Elementary Greek Syntax, post Svo. 4s. 

Oollis’s Pontes Olassici, No. II. Greek, 12mo 3s. Cd. 

— Praxis Grmca, in Three Parts, 12mo Hs- Cd. 

Panrl. Etymology, 12mo 2s. Gd. I PautII. Synta.x, 12mo....... 6s. 

Part III. Greek Accentuation, Exercises, and Examination Papers, 12m6, Ss. 

CoUls’a Greek Verse-Book : Praxis lamhica, 12mo 4s. Cd. 

"Walford’s Progressive Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse, 12mo 2s. Cd. 

Donaldson’s New Cratylus,' Third Edition, Svo 21s. 

Edwards’s First Greek Reader, with English Notes, fop 4s. 

Wilkins’s M.anual of Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo 7s. Cd. Key 2s. Cd- 

— Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown Svo. ...4s. Cd. Key 2s. C(f- 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4s. Key 2s. Crf. 

Major’s Elementary Praxis of Greek Composition, 12mo 2s. 0d_ 

Wilkins's Progressive Greek Anthology. 12mo 5s. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Rev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2s. Cd. Key 2s. Cd, 

Hall's Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, 12m0 5s. 

Vonge’s Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to c‘r i 

— English-Greek Le.xicon abridged, square 12mo 8s. 6(J. 

Liddell and Scott’s Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to ^s- 

_ _ — Greek-English Lexicon abridged, square 12mo /r.Cd. 
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Eobinson's Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, Sto 10s. OcU 

Webster and 'Wilkinson’s Greek Testament, rvithEnglishNotes, 2 vols. 8vo,«8. ' b 
Vol. I. The Gospels and Acts, 20s. 1 Vol. II. the Epistles and the Apocalj-pso 24s. • 

Bloomfleld’s College and School Greek Testament, fop 5s. 

■Wilkins’s Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8vo 7s. Gd. 

- — Oljnthiaos of Demosthenes, with English Notes, crown Svo is. Gd. 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, Svo 10s. Gd, 

Zeller’s Socrates and the Sooratic Schools, by the Kev. O. J. Eeichel, cr. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

— Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, by Eeichel, crown Svo 11s. 

Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. Svo 283. 

Williams’s Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, Svo 12s. 

Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle, with English Notes, 8 voj IGs- 

Anthon’s Homer’s Iliad, Books I. to III. edited by the Eev. Dr. Major, 12mo, 4s. Gd. 

Pindar’s Odes, &o.‘revised and explained by Donaldson, Svo IGs. 

Major’s Alcestis, Hecuba, and Medea of Euripides, post Svo each Ds. 

Sophoclis Tragoediro Superstites, recensuit Gulielmus Linwood, M.A. Svo.lCs. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L, H. Eudd, M.A. Svo 15s. 

Isbister’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 12mo Ss. Gd. 

■White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Cjtus, Avith English Notes, 12mo 7s. Gd. 

Sheppard and Evans’s Notes on Thucydides, crown Svo 10s. Gd. 

Hiokie’s Xenopihon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, post Svo 8s. Gd. 

— — Anabasis, Books I. and II. fcp. Svo Ss. Gd. 

Parry’s Eeges ct Heroes, from Herodotus, mth Notes, crown Svo. .t. 8s, Gd. 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo 2s. Od, 

— — — — Grammar, by the same Editor, 12mo, Os. 

Sulsldia Primaria, Steps to Latin ; Companion Exercise Books to the Pub- 

lie School Latin Primer. By the same Editor. Part I. 2s: Gd. Part II. Ss. Gd. 
Key to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I. and II. price 5s. 

Sketch of the History of Grammar, l2mo Is. Gd. 

Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo 2s. 

The Child’s Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo Is. 

Fowlo’s Short and Easy Latin Book, 12mo Is. Gd. 

— Easy Latifl Heading Book Nearly ready. 

■Wliito’s First Latin Exercise-Book, 12mo '...2s. Gd. Key 2s. Gd. 

I Collis’s Praxis Latina Primaria, 12mO 2s. Od. 

Wilkins’s Progressive Latin Delectus, 12mo 2s. 

— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, crown Svo. 2s. Od Key 2s. Od. 

White and Eiddle’a Large Latin-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to 42.'!. 

■White’s College Lotin-Engliah Dictionary (Intermediate size), medium Svo.lSs. 

— Junior Student’s Complete English-Latin and Latin-English 

Dictionary, square 12mo 12x. 

RnnnrnfniT-/'rhc Latiii-Engli'sh Dictionary', price 7s, Od. 
bopa atoly Unghsh-Latin Dictionary, price Ds. Gd. 

Eiddlo’s Complete Latin-Enghsh and English-Latin Dictionary, Svo. 218. 

Rnnnratplv / English-Latin Dictionary, 7s. 

boparately Latin-English Dictionary, las. 

Eiddlo’eToung Scholar’s Lat.-Eng. andEng.-Lat. Dictionary, square 12mo.l0s. Gd. 

.SeuarntplTr/ TJ'® Latin-English Dictionary, Cs. 
boparately | ^be English-Latin Diotionarj', Ss, 

Eiddlo and Arnold’s English-Latin Le.xicon, Svo 21s. 

~ — Abridged by Ebdon, square post Svo 7 s' Od. 

Kennedy’s Elementary Latin O' — Ss. Od. 

— First Latin Ecadin , . 23 ' " ' 

— Second Latin Eeac . ■ . ■ 5s' ■ 

Collis’s Chief Tenses of Lai ■ . ». ^ ' 

Collection , „ 
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■^'leppprd and Turner’s Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 5 j. Key Bi. 

-Oody’sNewBfconL8tinGranimar,12mo.2*.6d. The Aocidenoe separately U. 

Cmiis’s Pontes Olassici Latini. Sixth Edition. 12mo 8 j. C 

C.,1 ts’s Praxis Latina, Part I. for Beginners, 12mo 2s. C 

Hall’s Principal Boots and Derivatives of the Latin Language, 12ino 4s. t 

White’s Virgil Header, or Latin Derivation Book, 12mo 43 . ( 

Major's Passages from the Spectator, for Translation into Latin, l2mo. ... Ss. C 
adley’s Latin Prose Exercises, 12 mo Ss. Gd. Key 53 . 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, 12mo 58. Key 5s. C 

verley’s Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo....2s.6d. Key 53 . 

' i l kins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crownSvo 5s. 6d. Key 2s. ( 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crbwn 8 vo is, Cd. Key 5s. 

Edwards’s Exercises in Latin Accidence, 12mo Is. ( 

— Progressive E.xercises in Latin Lyrics, I2mo 33 . 

Wilkins’s Kotes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, &c.) 12mo 4s. ( 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes, 12mo 4s. ( 

Talpy’s Latin Delectus, improved by the Eev. Dr. White, 12mo 2s. ( 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, post 8 vo. Ds. or with Appendix ... 12 e. 

Eapier’s Introduction to Composition of L.atin Verse, J2mo....Ss. Cd. Key 23. C 
Watford’s Progressive E.xercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. Zs.Bd. Key 53 . 

— — — Second Series, 12mo 2s. ( 

Tonge’a Odes and Epodes of Horace, School Edition, 12mo 4s. ( 

— Satires and Epistles of Hor.".ce, School Edition, 12mo 5s. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, 8 vo 21si 

— Eton Pocket Edition of the Works of Horace, IGmo is. ( 

Girdlestone and Osborne’s Horace, 12 mo Is. ( 

Conington’s AEneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, crown 8to. ... Os, 

Kenny’s Virgil’s .ffineid, Books I. II. III. and V. 18mo each Book Is. 

Anthon’s iEnoid of Virgil, Edited by Dr. Major, fcp 53 . 

Pycroft’s Virgil, with English Kotes, I2mo. 7s. Od. without Notes Ss. ( 

Bradley’s Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil’s iEneid, fcp 2s. < 

Parry’s Originos Homan®, from Livy, with English Notes, crown 8to 4s. 

Party’s Oioeronis Epistolarum Delectus, post 8 vo 6s. 

White’s Cicero’s Cato Major and Lmlius, 12mo Ss. ( 

— G-rammar School Te.xts, Horace’s Odes, Book I. S2mo Is. 

— _ - _ _ Virgil’s iEneid, Book II. S2mo. Is. 

Yonge’s Cioeronis Epistolm, with English Notes, Books I. II. and III. Ss. ( 
Bradley’s Cornelius Nepos, improved by the Eev. Dr. White, I2mo Ss. ( 

— Ovid’s Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo 4s. ( 

— Select Fables of Phmdrus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2s, ( 

— Entropins, improved by the Bov. Dr. White, 12mo 23. ( 

Isbister’s C®sar, Boolcs I.— VII. 12mo. 4s. or with Beading Lessons 4s. ( 

— Crosar’s Commentaries, Books I. — ^V. 12mo Ss. ( 

— First Book of Cmsiir’s Gallic War, I2nlo Is. ( 

Kenny’s Crosar’s Commentaries, Book 1. 18mo. Is. Books II. and III Is. 

Church and Brodribb’s Pliny’s Letters, with English Notes, crown 8 vo. ... Cs. 


j ' The French Langitage, 

'The Stcpping’-Ston© to Trench Pronunciation, I 82110 Is* 

Prendergast’s Mastery Series, Trench, Fifth Edition, 12mo 2s. 

jtiovenard’s Rules and Exercises on the French Language. Part I Cd. 

V Ihitcis* Ho\v to Spea^c French, Eighth Edition, fcp 5s. 

^ Instantaneous French Exercises. Kew Edition, fcp 2^. Key 2s. 

— French Pronounced, Self-Helps, price Oxn SniLLiN’o, 
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